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It has, iadi,ed, been madt matter of set purpose to confioo its exarai 
nation of the law^ of the production <.f the objects which con-titute 
wealth, to " such of them as are laws of the human mind , as may 
be seen by consulting the J a~-ay of Mr J S Mill " On the Dbfim 
tioa of Political Eooaoniy, and the method of Investigation proper 
to it " The issue, nevertbekss has been, that grossly materul 
estimation of man, which disregards all that is truly human in hia 
nature, and has brought upon Political Economj, thus worked out^ 
the mme of the Diamal Si,ience 

Mr Henry C Caiey led the way, m the better method, by his 
concluMve refutation of the theory of Eicardo in reeard to the occu- 
pation of land, which, for more thm fortj jears, has been dominant 
with the English ''Rlconomist'" Thia fiction wis in infcrenci- as t) a 
physuat fact, from " hws of the humjn mind,' and was for that 
long period accepted as a fact, without a single Economist, bLforo 
Mr. Carey, thinking it worth while to teat ila iceuracy by direct 
obaervation Mr Carej, by showing that the fact is directly tho 
(m) 
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reverse of the hjpothes f B. rd d ly bHshing the con* 
eequences wliicb flow fr m d h m y o what was before 

a mass of discordances, d d p bl f r the first time, to 

construct a science out f wh w b b a mere collection of 

empirical rules. In addition to the special acknowledgmenta made 
to that geiitleinaQ in the following pages, it is proper to say, that the 
author is so thoroughly sensible that he owes whatever his own study 
of the subject may have effected, to his having been put upon the 
path and furnished with the clue, in the writings of Mr. Carey, aa 
to be quite indisposed to make pn,ten ions on the score of originality, 
which, as against others, he might maintnn Uptn thii point how 
ever, he is reasonably indifferent The obie:,t of preparing this 
Manual was, to present to his etuntrjmen in a compact form, the 
principles of what he thinks miy juifly be called the Amencaa 
System of Political Economy, not less on the ground of its origin, 
than its signal agreement with onr sociil and political organization 
It was desirable to exhibit what might be distinctive, m connection 
with the general doctrines in wliiih Eccuomists on both fides of the 
Atlantic agree, in such a manner as to gne an outline nf tht science, 
adapted to popular reading or to elementary instruction. This im- 
posed upon the writer all the brevity that is consistent with a clear 
demonstration of the leading principles. He trusts, however, that 
thej have been sufficiently elucidated to afford important aid in the 
solution of many of the problems, the direct discussion of which he 
was compelled to forego, with much else that might have given in- 
terest to the work; and, that, while a teacher would find room for 
ahunilant illustration, any individual of mature years, who may read 
it without such aid, will meet with no more severe demand upon his 
reflective powers, than is incident to the treatment of so estensive a 
subject witbiu such a compass, as to permit the hope of popular 
circulation. 
ApHl, 1863. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



"We oaght to conceiTfi the study of Nature 
OS iteatined to furnish the true ratloaal basis of 
the action of mnn upon Nnture; because the 
knowledge of the Inws of phenomena, of ^hieh 
the invariable result is foresight, and that alone, 
can conduct us in active life to modify the one 
bythe other t^ our advantage. In short, Scienob 

miENCE FORIiSIClUT, FgRESIGHT WHENCE Ao- 

iiON, Eucbis the simple furmuls, nhich expresses 
the general relation of Science and Art." 

COMTE. 
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of barley even much higher. Wheat succeedg extremely well in the 
ThiheUan highlands up to 1880 toises, or 12,022 English feet"— Sumboldt't 
Aspecit of Nalurt. 

(11) 
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12 ISTRODUCTION. 

to bis hearth-sfoDP, and the dog, whose fidelity to his person e 
like the cmanafioQ from a higher nature. As the different o 
of the race descended to the lower tracts that the receding waters 
gave up to culture, and as each little tribe waxed in numbers, it 
baa taken on a higher social organization, with a, vast increase in 
the command of the individual members over the elements of 
physical comfort, a vast accession to their realized property, and to 
their power to elaborate yet more from the materials and the forces 
which mture gives without itiat to those who know how to ask her. 
With dirainishi-d toil fir the satisfaction of the pressing material 
wants, and dimmisbed feir of mability to meet them in the future, 
man his acquired leisure hr the cultivation of his intellect, and 
increased freedom to ind ilge the social affection':, which lift him out 
of the dDmain Df selfishness soften and refine his nature, and make 
p bl f all moral improvement Physical, intellpctual, and 
n 1 p or >i, in'itparahly interdependent, is the histoncal fact 
b of our species, and union in societies, its observed 

d n 

T n fe the laws which explain mvt's attainment, through 

, f enlarged power over matter in all its formi ind the 
development of his intellectual and moral fac.ullie= m \ irtue of that 
power, IS the object of Political Economy 

Those things and events are "aid to bi- the subjects of law, between 
which there is a regular and uniform mode of succession, the natare 
of which may be expressed in one or more general propositions ; so 
that when we observe the things or events which stand in the 
relation of antecedent, we are enabled to predict those which will 
be consequent. The eolleetioa and methodical arrangeraeut of those 
laws, make the science of the subject to which they relate. 

In the infancy of the race, as of the individoal, every appearance 
and succession of appearances is regarded as accidental, or is attri- 
buted to the direct interposition of mythological powers, whose 
qualities are so vaguely conceived, as to make the idea of an event's 
depending upon their action scarcely one remove from that of its 
being absolutely fortuitous, and irreducible to order or rule. Every 
I to knowledge diminishes tlio catalogue of things thus 
>utside the pale, within which certain effects are confi- 
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INTKOIIUCTrON. 13 

dectly aoticipateJ to rein'' fiora. given causes, and arranges them in 
relations with each other, no longer imngined if fluctuating, but 
distinctly Bi.en to bo cousilint ind invariable Knowledge gnea 
power, beciuse when t law is cate perceived and under^Jtiod man 
can oonfoini to it, for fhe purpise of producing an effect be deaiies, 
by arranging the aseertaiupd oiu-es in thit method of grouping 
which the law dictates, insteid of wasting his energies and missing 
hiB object, m blind endeavours to obtjin it m i wij olliir than that 
whiLh the Lord nf N iture h la appointed \\ hat a world of barren 
experiments wa> sived, for esiniplc when the law of definite pro- 
portions was added to ohemistij, and men beeime aware that aa 
osjgen combines with other eleuienta in quantitiLs measured bj 8, 
and its multiples, 16, 24, &o , every attempt to effect a combination 
in other proportions must end in fuiure "Man," sijs a great 
philosopher, "commands Nature only by obejing htr laws," hws 
which undergo no revision, ind contain no suing clauses for the 
benefit of ignoiance, or the exemption of fiiountes 

Is it possible to construct a scienLC of Political Economy;' In 
other word', are there laws grounded in the constitution of things 
and of man, fised and lavarinhle «ucceaaious of effects determined 
by the causes which precede them, — reguhting the progiess of men 
in assotiation with eich other, in extending their dominion over 
matter and their concurrent improvement in intellect -ind morals ' — 
and are these laws discoierabte ? What and how many of them 
have been discovered, is a different question What is unquestion- 
able, IS, that there are professors of what is stjled a science of 
Political Economy, teaching in the schools and through the press a 
body of precepts, tending more or less to the object we have assigned 
as that of its investigations. On the other hand, it is denied that 
there is yet such a science, by some even who concede there will be 
one at some future time. A writer,* who has brought the acumen of 
the legal profession, as well as great general ability and sound feeling, 
to the exposure of fiillaties in the existing system of the English 
Economists, while confidently trusting that "a science of Political 
Economy will yet dawn that shall perform as well as promise — a 

• Mr. Serjeant Byles: Sopbisms of Free Trade, page 3, eighth edition. 
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14 INTRODUCTION. 

Ecience that will rain the riches of Nature in the laps of the starving 
poor — " speaks of its present state in his own country as follows : 

" The need of a PoUtieal Economy very different from the inert nnd 
bniren ayatem now in fashion, is but too apparent to any one who looliS 
around hlni. Modern society presents to the serioua observer, as the eon- 
sequence of past and preseiit syalems of Political Economy, practical 
results by no meana flattering. The immenae progress of physical science 
has multiplied a thoussnil-fold the means of pvoducing wealth. There is 
in the overflowing and exbauatleas bonnty of Nature, not only enough, but 
a superfluity for every one of the children of men. Yet, some mysterious 
and invi^ble, but impiiasable barrier, impedes its distribution, and shuts 
out the masses from the promised land. Portentous and gigantic social 
evils, present and approaching, mock the wisdom of the wise. 

" Political Economists, look at England's houndlesa wealth and hopeless 
poverty ! At Irelaod'a starving myriads ! At bet dearest children escaping 
for their lives, like Lot from the cities of the plain! At the periodical 
alternations of manufacturing prosperity and manufacturing depression 
and starvation 1 At the expanse of untitled lands spread abroad amidst a 
starving, idle, and congested population! At jour own differences and 
disagreementa about rent, popolation. currency, wages, profita ! At the 
theoriea opposed to yours not only in fashion and in power, in France, 
Germany, Russia, and America, but supported by the most origioal thinkers 
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INTRODUCTION 15 

cause every one who ascended a ladd to ml Ah khs 
Deck. Eyerj fresh instance would fi m h 1 w S 

of the system which Mr. Byles rejects f m h 1 f sc f 

it accounts for the fects he deplores d b h n 

of causation witli unquestionable truth h 1 f id 

and the physical nature of his body a d h w Id b h has 

proved its title to the appellation h fscto Iwldn 

pel haps, be Political Economy such b d b d I 

would be, as it has been ca!L-d, " th II m 1 8 d f 

a Bcienee of Progress and Hope — bu h 1 

Mr. Byles unquestionably believe h h q 1 y n 

the distribution of property, of whi h E 1 nd p h m 

glaring examples, is not the result of ral 1 w b b h 
tendency is to redress such inequali ff d w 

impediment. TJie system uf whieh h k b hia 

strictures, because it preseflla as laws N wh h 1 to 

have discovered, certain hypotheses wh h d -m ly h 

existing state of things. It substitu f h 1 law fi n 

more or Ies>s plausible, of its own de C rr g w h h 

in this belief, we should be obliged 1 h h 1 f 

the many eminent writers who ha\ d d h sel h 

subject, to construct a science of Po 1 E on y p 

Bumpfion that the time is not yet rip w h h 

principal errors are fancied correction f h h d ua 

in the principles taught by Adam Sn h 

This great writer, whom the modei E m ts w h d g 
their aberrations from doctrines which bdmlfdm I d 
firmly established, still claim as the d 1 m h p f ss 

a general adherence, though less sc ii p h p f n was 

more correct in substauoe than his E p It 

always as acute in analysis, or solicito d g ral f 1 

for the expression of a number of truth d p d p 1 pnn 

eiple, he was clear in the perception of facts, and not so fettered by 
any spirit of system, as to prevent his being candid in their atatemeEt. 
This is not the place for crilieism, nor yet for a stntement of results, 
but it will appear frequently in the sequel, that the laws at which 
we arrive, end in respect to which we differ with the modero 
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EcoBomj ta of Enghnd and th w wh h » 

followed them agree wilh the c n f -id la S h d, 

though deduced throu^li a difilren p oc d to d 

It IS doubtless true thit grcitc ffi m h p ted n 

formmg b. science of Pditcai Ec my h sa 

complex oh iraeter Itmvuhesth b w m d w 

with roast n and mil — combined oc wh h 

dni will of one c uflict nith thos h — d h 

physical nature, wherein what of d w b d 

nale to human dominion The o wh w h 

esam ne ire hetercgeneius, and in m p 

BOuree of perplexity, that -will, by y w w h 

is founded on the notion of a nee Th 

objects — man and the natural w d — h b w d 

Bjilcm of law=, both operitin^ ito dhmm p g 

in full torte , neither su( ersedio h h h w d b 

opposed to the distinetiie idea w b prod n 

by their combined action This d ra J ?g ^ 

method of inquiry most ealoula d be fii I w 

understood, as a rule of phjsica] , h d to m 

the joiDt action of two forte«, we must first discover what would be 
the independent action of each, considered separately. It is ob- 
viously pohtic fo begin with that which is most simple, and in 
respect to which the greatest amount of accurate knowledge haa 
been attained, bcomae the auocebsions of change in its condition 
ha\e been ascertained to la\e an absolute uniformity of relation 
to the preceding conditions; in other words, to be subject to invariable 
laws. This would lead us to sludy first the general laws of the 
material world, in those aspects which concern man's power of 
acquisition. Such are the laws of animal and vegetable growth and 
decay, of the formafion of soils and tbeir adaptation to human abode 
and culture. Here, at least, we tread on firm ground, and can 
pursue our way with the aid of certain and clear light. If we find 
the laws of matter are such as to creat* no necessary obstacle to the 
free operation of all the faculties witji which human nature U 
endowed, one great stumbling-block to future progress will have 
been removed. 
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INTKODUCTION. 17 

The strongest instinct of man is that which leads to the increase 
of population. The European Economists, since Adim Smith, haye 
Terj generallj believed, that the laws of matter were such as to 
make tiio repressiott of this instinct essential to the prosperity of 
communities. Their system presents a controlling law of humanity 
as conflicting witli the immutable laws of brute matter. It is im 
possible for them, upon this basis, to construct a science which 
contemplates the human faculties as acting freely in accordance with 
their own laws;* and to contemplate them as acting under partial 
and uncertain restraints, is to clog the problem with an insurmount- 
able difficulty. If the difficulty is purely supposititious we can pro- 
ceed with good hope, regarding man as he is, and trusting that we 
may safely infer the uniformities of the future from the uniformities 
of the past. Man, as God made him, we may study and understand ; 
while from the compiund, part man and part monk, in ladefinito 
proportioDs, we should shrmk m dtsp iir 

We are to iCj^ard man then as the Irrd, not tho slave of Niture, 
but no arbitr'irj lord — as acting in auioidance with £xed laws of his 
own being, all of which eserciSL their due force, and none of whith 
are suspended ^ny mire thin the law of graiitation,— ts =eeuring 
freedom for thit harmonious exeioise of all his facultiei, in which 
happiness consists, by means of the lalell gcnce which enables him 
to apprehend the inevitable necessity that the physical laws must 
operate, and fcaihcs him how to avoid opposing the irresistible, and 
how to make it woik for him 

He 13 the freeman wh m the truth makes free 
And all are slaiea beiite 

If we undertook to deduce the laws of human nature from their 
manifestations in the action of a single indmdual, it would end lu 
failure, because no two indniduals, to say nothing of original 
diversities of constitution, are surrDunded by the same <,]rcums(am,c3 
What concerns us however, in Pilitital litonomj, is the cinduct 
of men associated m communities — i conduct spung ng not from 

• " In reading certain Economists, one might be led to thmk that (he 
products of industry were not made for man, but that man was made fo( 
the products." — Droi. 
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18 IKTRODUCTION. 

individual will or peculiarities, but from those whioli characterize 
the greater part of their members. It has been found by experience 
that irregularitio'), fakeu in sufBcient masses, fend to become regular, 
and susceptible of strict ascertain meat and calculation. Notbing is 
more uncertain, fcr example, than the period which an individual 
of a g:ven age will h\e. Few things, however, are more certain 
Ihan that, of one hundred thousand new-born infants indiscrimi- 
nately taken in Englind and Wales, about fifteen thousand die in 
the first year, about five thousand more in the second ; that some- 
thing more than a quarter of the whole number will have perished 
before the expiration of the fifth jear, and about one-half only will 
survive their fortieth year. Upon data obtained from the registration 
of births and deaths upon a large scale, mathematicians are enabled 
to construct tables of mortality, which give the probable number of 
years that any considerable number of persons of a given age will 
live, in the aggregate, with such precifiion as to afford a safe basis 
for the operations of Life Insurance Compauies. Nor is this regu- 
larity confined to pbonomena, which, like death, arc so far indepen- 
dent of the human will as to be certain to happen at some time. 
Quetelet, the eminent statistician of Belgium, affirms that in that 
CDuntry, as he has ascertained from the examination of its registered 
statistics for twenty years, there is less variation in plienomena 
directly dependent upon the human will, which we are apt to regard 
as the moit capriciius of diiturbing elemenla, than in those of 
mortahtj The Bdgian people, he observes, pays its annual tribute 
to marriage with moie regularity than it does to death; though it 
consults its inclinations in the one case more, and in the other less 
than in almost iny other. Not only does Ibo total number of 
marrnges, is well in towns as in the country, follow a constant 
mathematical law, but the same regularity is observed in the 
numbers which indiLale the marriages between bachelors and maids, 
bachelors ind widow, widowers and maids, and widowers with 
widows.* So, in respect to the ages at which marriage is contracted, 
tbere is an astonishing uniformity in the annual returns. In regard 
to suicides, the statistics of France for a period of twelve years 

• Du Si'steme Social, page 67. 
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exhibit a simihr unifjrmity Their number varus \eiy httlo from 
jear to year, but thcj are regulaily lets in December than id any 
other month , the number increaaes regahrly in every month 
fexcept Februiry, nh eh his three days less than the others ) 
up to June, when tt attains its maximum, and then dimmi^hi.3 
regularly till it leaehes the minimum in December It is obstived 
that the number of Buieides corresponds in its rise and fall precisely 
with the lengtheniDg and shorCeuing of the day, and that very few 
Buicides are committed in the night.* There is also a sad regularity 
ID the statistics of crime, in ordinary years, when no special cause 
can be detected as influencing its frequency, together with a regular 
increase attending any unusuiil difficulty in procuring subsistence — 
as from a rise in the price of provisions, caused by a deficiency in 
the harvest — and a steady improvement with the general march of 
prosperity 

By observing such facts we may be led to conclude, that such 
indeterminate causes as arbitrary individual volition produce next to 
no efleU m modifying social phenomena — they occasion individual 
osciliationa, on one side and the other, of a common mid-point, which 
neutralize each other, and leave the combined action of society what 
it would be if no such pailul pcrtuibations esiited The piogress 
of intclhgeace, suboidiniting pas'iun to rea-on, obviously tends to 
substitute ccrtjinty for doubt in regard to the conduct of commuui- 
tie«, to make the private will and the social will correspcnd, and to 
reconcile the highest degree of indmdual freedom with the highest 
degree of mutual aid and mutual dependence — aid liom each other 
and from Nature, won by conscious and cheerful obedience to the 
laws of human iiiture and phj~icil mture 

The considerations wo bavo presented may suffice to indicate the 
reasons why we ha\e treated PoliHcal Economy as having a wider 
object thm that usually assigned to it "Political Economy," s-iva 
Mr. Mill,t "concerns itself only with such cf the phenomena of the 
Bocial state, aa take place in con-equence of the puisuit of wealth 

* Annoaire de rEoonomie Politique, 1851, page 200, 
f Mill's Logic, p. 566, Harpers' edition, quoting Irora an article written 
I>7 him in the London and Westminster KoTiew, October, 1836, 
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It makes entire abstraction of every other human passion and 
motive, except those which may be regarded as perpetually antago- 
nizing principles to the desire of wealth ; namely, aversion to labour 
and desire of the present enjoyment of costly indulgences. * * * 
Political Economy considers mankind as occupied solely in acquiring 
and consuming wealth, and aims at showing what is the course of 
action into which mankind, living in a state of society, would he 
impelled, if that motive, except in the degree in which it is checked 
by the two counter-motives above adverted to, were absolute ruler 
of all their actions." Mr. Mill concedes that in this mode of pur- 
suing inquiry we arrive only at an approximation, which must be 
"corrected by making proper allowaneo for the effects of any 
impulses of a different description, which can be shown to interfere 
with tlie result in any particular case ; " and he adverts to the prin- 
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of the object of Political Economy. If the outline of t 1 aJ ng 
principles we are about to aketcli be correct., it will appea th t the 
greatest wealth of nations, in il3 common acceptation, i ly 
sisteat with such a distribution of it, as enables their people, of all 
classes, to cultivate the higher powers and affections of humanity; 
that such a distribution is effected by the regular operation of natural 
laws, and only prevented by attempts to control them, diclaled by 
igDorance and injustice. 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE LAW OF ENDLESS CIRCULATION IN MATTER AND lORCE. 

The first and moat imperious of human wants is Food. 

The functions of our nature are susceptible of a, threefold clasM« 
fication, as Vegeta.tive, Animal, and Spiritual ; or, as it bas been 
espresaed, man includes Plant, Beasf, and Angel, The vital or 
organic functions, which are common to Tegetable and animal life, 
are continuous. They know no intermission. The plant is always 
assimilating the inorganic elemeata of the soil and the air, wliich 
contribute to its growth, and repair Us constant waste. In man, 



to the voluntary muscles by the nerves; while organic sensibility is 
attended by no perception, and is followed by contraction totally 
(22) 
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independent of the will. The chyle stimulates the laoteals withonl 
our knowledge, and is propelled by them without oar aid. The heart 
beats, the blood circulates, the lungs inhale air, without waiting for 
a command ; all the simply vital processes go on ia man as in the 
mushroom, by their own impelling laws. 

Functions which are thus ever-active, which have no natural inter- 
mission, and are neither originated nor controlled by the will, must 
obviously be supplied with the material for their action, before man 
can devote productive labour to the satisfaction of any want of less 
intensity. The more they require, the less can be given elsewhere. 
The less time, either the individual or society finds it necessary to 
devote to this object, the more will rem^n available for the gratifi- 
cation of olhei' want*. The hitter can eniploy the time or labour — 
however much — that remains unemployed for the primary necessi- 
ty : for it is the charactei istic of man, in his higher nature, that his 
desires are illimitable, always propagated in widening circles, of 
larger extent— as the ring made by a stone east in the water creates 
another beyond it. The animal nature has no such quality, because 
its functions are carried on in a mechanie^d way, by the promptings 
of instinct which is neither progressive nor iuiproveable It can find 
out no new pleasure , for all plei'iure iLSultmg from the actmty of 
fiinctions, where these an. actuated ly an unvarying force their 
activity baa a fixed limit and the oapai-ity for pleasure is equally 
constant The round of its wints is small and unchanging, once 
sati Sed the •stimulus to action 13 gone and the animal nature 
reposes contented Its constitution is adapted t) a stationary condi- 
tion which it never seeks to mproie The foses that N mrod 
htnted hid the same fleetuess and cunn ng ind no le a greed for 
piiltry or other lulpine luxuries, than those (rapped by David 
Ci X-kett Crockett on the Other hand deaired a thousand thii go, 
to the with for ■nhioh Ulysses, ifter all his wanderings and s^lit- 
Be mg was a perfect stranger and the men of the year 1100 will 
hi e as miny new mot ves for eserfion as they will hive eomforta 
at 1 conveniences of nhich we have nt concepticn 

The laws which g lern (he priluetion of lood are therefore at 
U e basis of Political Economy and upon these it must be built 
To trace them in that large generality which the progress of physical 
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Bcienoe, especially in organic chemistry withm tie list qoarter of n 
eentarj, has enablid us to do, a few prelirainary consi letatjona ara 
necessary 

The phenomeni of the visible unncrse are resoh ille into Matter 
and MotKn These in eonjuncdon make Force, and Matter itself 
has been regarded, in a metaphorical anihsis as the result and the 
evidtnce of nn equilibrium of forces TLcy are in perpetual flux 
and circulation Man can neither create nir deatroy a particle of 
mitter, nor c*n he affect the quantity of force in the world. Hia 
power IS limited to alteim^ the niude of its manifcatatica, it« direc- 
tion and distribnton It la htent in matter, and he can set it free 
by destroying t!ie equilibrium of other forces that hold it bound in 
quiescence He may do this by giving the appropriate direction to 
some independent force existing m the storehouse of Natnre, which, 
after acLUtnplishing its mibbion, enters into a new equilibrium with 
one or more of the liberated forces, to remain at rest until again 
evoked for fresh hbour Every development of force, however, 
involves a consumption of matter — not its destruction, but its change 
of form To generate in the battery a given amount of light or heat, 
to produce a certain amount of electro magnetic motion, for the pur 
pose of transmitting a message upon the telegriph wires from New 
iork to Buffdlf, a ctrtain quantity of zinc must be burned by an 
acid and converted into in oside To propel i ateamboxt a hundred 
miles, a given quantity of coal mu't be decompo'.ed info g-is and 
cinders, and a given quantity of w iter turned into steim To efieet 
a muscular action of the human body, the brain — the gdhanio 
battery of mm s frame — must send its message along the animal 
telegraph wires, the neryea and in doing so part with a portion of 
its own substance, and the muscle, lu obeying the commind, 
undergoes t change hj which a portion of its subslince loses its 
Mtal properties and sepirates from the living part, uniting with 
o^jgen lod being transfuimed into unorganized matter to be thrown 
out of the sjstem The gymnoii, or electrical eds of South \me- 
nca h} being stimulated to give repeated shoLhs, b<come exhiusted, 
bo that the> in ly be i-afely handli.d Long repose and abundant 
lojd are rcjmred to replace the galvanic force which they have 
exhausted It is no otherwise, except in degree, with man 
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The Eiectro-Magnetic Telegraph haa made the action of its battery 
familiar to most of our readers. A number of plates of zinc and 
copper are arranged alternately in a vessel containing an acid, Whea 
the extremities of the apparatus are joined by means of a wire, 
however long, a chemical action begins upon the surface of the zinc, 
and a force is propagated along the wire, by which we can reuse 
weights, set wheels in motion, and decompose compounds, the 
eleraenls of which have the strongest affinity for each other. The 
moment the continuity of the wire is interrupted and the circuit 
broken, the force disappears, and the action between the acid and tha 
zinc immediately stops. When the communication is restored the 
action of the acid upon the zinc is renewed, and the force which 
had vanished reappears with all its ori^nal energy. The substance 
of the wire, however, is merely the conductor of force, and does not 
contribute the slightest share to its manifestations. Something 
analogous to this is the office of man in regard to matter and the 
forces of Nature. He serves merely to give them circnJation, with- 
out adding to or detracting from their quantity. His person is bat 
a scene in the theatre of their action, in which they have their exits 
and their entrances, and each one in his time plays many parte, 
sustaining transmutations of force, and causing them; but they are 
immortal in their essence, and run in an endless vicissitude through 
a romad of various utilities, for the maintenance of life and the means 
of life. 

Our concern is with such matter and forces as are employed in 
human nutrition. 

Man feeds upon both vegetables and animals. The animals he 
consumes are themselves nourished by vegetable aliment. The 
vegetables, in their turn, digest the inorganic elements supplied by 
the soil and the air. Modern chemistry has proved that the ultimate 
constituents of all, are Carbon, Oxygen, Nitrogen, and Hydrogen, 
the four principal elements of the organic crealjon, and sulphur, 
phosphorus, chlorine, lime, potassium, sodium, iron, and a. few 
other inorganic substances.* These must be introduced into the 

* " Of the hniuaa frame, bones included, onl; about three-four^ is solid 
matter — chiefiy carbon and nitrogen — the rest is water. If a man weighias 
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vegetable or animal body, in order ihat it may live and grow. From 
these few elements, combined in different numbers and proportions, 
are formed air and water, the rocks and the earths, which are the 
result of their decomposition. 

That the elements incorporated into the frame of Togetablea and 
animals, are derived from air, water, earth, and rock, lias been 
demonstrated by repeated experiments, exhibiting the fact that the 
precise quantities of the identical elements gained by the former had 
disappeared from the latter, under eircumstancea artificially arranged 
BO as fo exclude the possibility of their being drawn from other 
contributories than those whose loss was to be examined. For 
detailed accounts of the esperiments and reasoning fay which these 
conclusions are demonstrated, we refer the student to the works of 
li'eb'g and other w 'ters on Organ'c CI n'strj who ha e pursa d 
the path of nqu y wh h he opened ind so succc fu ly w ought 

The funlamental jtoj.er j of il tj ommon to all o gan z d 
bod ea cons s s u the r constant mate al renorat on an at r bote 
which d bt ngu shes them f om tt e nert o unorj^a zel bod ea 
whose compo t on s always fixed The lat er may be art ftc ally 
cODstJuctcd by putt ng toj,e her the r const tuent parts wl ie no 
chem cal sk II s adequate t I e produ t on of iv od sugir s ar i 
fat golat ne flesh &, wi ose elen enta though equally s mp e and 
equa Ij we 1 k wn refuse o o b ne n orgin z d compo nds 
otherw e than nd r he oj e a ona of hat n y tenons po yer wh h 
wo call tal f ce The growth of a cry tal — the h ghe t nor^an c 
process we a e acqua nted w th nvol ng but one action that of 
Bccre on — may be cond cted ar fle ally by the el em t wh le the 
gr wth of a s njle ell su h as co up se he yea t fungus and he 

100 pounds were aqneezed flat nnde a hydrau o pree 1 pon (Is of 
water wou d nm out and o y 40 of ry res duum rema n i ma u 
i f , i n a y peak j, a halt fi/j pou d f b n and 

nitrogen, diffused Ihrough sizpailsful ofwattr. Berzelins, indeed, in recording 
the fact, justly remarks that < the litrag orgOiQiam is to be regarded as a 
mass diffused in wat«r ; ' and Dalton, by s. series of experiments tried on 
his own person, asoertaioed, that of the food with which we iJnDj repair 
this water-lDuilt fabric, five-sixtha is aloo ■water." — London Quarter!)/ 
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minule aJgx which colour the waters of stagnant pools, though the 
lowest organic process, iuvolvcs the double action of accretion and 
disintegrafJoD, and defies the power of science to produce. The 
meanest and least comples form of life it is beyond man's reach to 

While the ultimate elements of vitality are profusely furnished in 
the natural world, vegetables alone iave sufficient assimilative power 
to compose their tissues directly from inorganic matter, the liquid 
and gassy materials, and the earthy particles, which are bvit minerals 
decomposed. f Not only so, but no part of an organized being can 
serve as food to vegetables, nnfil, by the process of putrefaction and 
decay, it has assumed the form of inorganic matter. It ia this 
capacity which renders vegetable organization the essential base of 
all other. In the absence of vegetation all animals must be carni- 
vorous, and subsist by mutual destnictiou, which would soon exter- 
minat*} their species. For this reason it must necessarily precede 
animal life. That such has been the fact ia abundantly proved by 
geological research, which, reading the history of buried ages in the 
rochs, shows us that a period of long duration intervened, after the 
growth of lichens and ferns in the primitive world, before the lowest 
order of animals made its appearance upon the earth. 

Animal organism, on the contrary, requires for its support and 

* I am aware tJiat the English philosopher, Mr, Crosse, supposes him- 
self to bave produced insect life, by galvanism, from a. soluble glass made 
of pure black flints and caustic soda, dissolved ia distilled water. There 
is no doubt of the good faith and inf«lligetioB of Mr. Crosse. Though not 
disposed to alter the test, I deem it proper to add this note. 

■)■ There is a race of Indians, in Utah and Oregon, wlio are earth-ealerB. 
They are described in Stanabury's account of the Expedition to the Great 
Salt Lake, as the very lowest order of human beings. Humboldt mentions 
that the Ot^maas, livlDg on the banks of the Orinoco, who subsist mainly 
on flsh. and are averse to any kind of tillage, are addicted to eating a 
soft, unctuous clay, which they knoad into balls and roast by a weak fire. 
The balls are moistened again, to prepare them for being eaten. A writer 
in the Journal of the Boyal Agricultural Society of England, (quoted in 
tJie Patent Office Report for 1851, page 503,) suggests that dirt is eaten 
for the purpose of supplying a deficiency of lime in the ordinary food of 
the tribes, in whom this practice has been observed. 
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development higlily organized atoms. The food of animals, in ull 
circumstances, consists of parts of organiama. While some of them 
feed directly upon vegetation, others, requiring that matter should 
have taken on a higher order of Jife laefore it can support their own, 
prey upon other and inferior animals. Having a lower assimilative 
capacity, it is necessary that their food should have been brought by 
intermediate agents, into combinations agreeing more nearly with 
those of their own tissues than even vegetable organization. Without 
Bome arrangement and gradation of this character, lie higher natures 
must either perish for lack of food, or consume all their activity in 
chemical transformations, without reserving any for locomotion or 
other muscular effort. We may remark here, that with this neces- 
eity of overcoming and capturing prey, arises a degree of mental 
power, enabling the carnivorous animals to devise plans, and to 
compass by association with their fellows, ends beyond their un- 
assisted power. The spider spins an artful web to catch flies, and 
wolves hunt their game in packs. The superior funolJons are every- 
where united with less energy in the inferior. Those beings in 
whom the latter prevail are self-sufficing and independent, but have 
little reach and power beyond the satbfaction of the low primary 
wants. As we rise in the scale up to man, the crown and roof of 
things, we find him, of all, the most dependent, the most prone to 
association, for which, by the faonlty of speech, he is most adapted; 
and by means of association, though alone the least sel&snfficing of 
all beings, he wins the dominion over Nature and her forces, whether 
animate or inanimate. 

Another distinction between animal and vegetable life is this. 
The growth and development of vegetables depends upon the 
elimination of osygen from the other component parts of their 
nourishment. They are perpetually exhaling this gas from the 
enrfaces of their leaves into the air. The life of animals eshiblts 
itself in the continual ahmrption of the oiygen of the air, and ita 
combination with certain component parts of the body. Its office 
is tfl generate animal heat by burning the combustible substances 
of the frame. It combines with the carbon of the food, and in so 
doing precisely the same i^uantity of heat is disengaged as if it had 
beea directly burned in the air. The result is carbonic acid gaa, 
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wbioh ia thrown out of the lungs and the skin ; this is absorbed by 
the leaves of plants, the carbon separated and incorporated into 
their substance, and the oxygea again exhaled into the atinc«phere, 
to resume its round of circulation. 

To trace the cycle a little farther — the carbon uniting with water 
in the plant, forma, among other things, starch, which the eap con- 
veys to the part requiring it. It is found largely in the seeds. 
Starch exists in wheat to the extent of one half the weight of the 
grain, and it consists of carbon and water only. Man eats the 
wheat, but we find no starch in the human body. When it enters 
our frames it undergoes a chemical change, a slow burning, in fact-, 
in which the carbon of the starch combines with oxygen, forming 
carbonic acid gas, which, together with the liberated water in the 
shape of vapour, is thrown out of the human system into the 
atmosphere, to be again converted in the laboratory of the plant 
into the starch from which they were derived. Having seryed our 
purpose in keeping up the internal warmth upon which animal life 
depends, the disengaged elements are recomposed by the plants into 
part of their substance, which when completed again serve as fuel 
in the animal economy. 

The instances we have given, will, so far as relates to their 
organic constituents, suffice to exemplify the law that animals and 
vegetables are mutually convertible one into the other, and depend 
on each other for existence. The interchange of their elements is 
accompiished through the medium of the atmosphere from which 
plants derive far the greatest portion of their nutriment.* It ia 

* " Two hundred pounds of earth were dried in an oven, and afterwards 
put into a large earthen Teasel ; the earth was then moistened with rain- 
water, and a willow tree weighing five pounds was planted therein. During 
the space of five years, the earth was cwef--Ily watered wilh rain-water. 
The willow grew and flourished; and, to prevent the earth being miied 
with fresh earth, blown upon it by the winds, it was covered with a metal 
plate full of very minute holes, which would exclude everjthing but air 
from getting access to the earth below it. After growing in the earth for 
five years, the tree was removed, and on being weighed, was found to have 
gained one handred and sizty-four pounds. And this eatiniate did not 
include the weight of the leaves or dead brauohea which in five years fell 
from the tree. 
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found by burning any form of vegetable matter, in a dry state, that 
the organic part, which is combustible and disappears in the air, ia 
by far tb* largest. It ordinarily constitutes from ninety to ninety- 
seven pounds in every hundred. This part of the plant can only 
have been formed from air at first, if not directly, yet from com- 
pounds whose elements were themselves derived from air, existing 
in the soil, and laten up by the roots. In the language of Professor 
Draper, in his Chemistry of Plants, "Atmospheric air is the grand 
receptacle from which all things spring and to which they all return. 
It is the cradle of vegetable, and the coffin nf animal life." 

About one pound in ten, upon an avenige, of the dry weight 
of cultivated plants, including their roots, stems, leaves and 
seeds, is formed of matter which existed as a part of the solid 
substance of the soil in which the plant grew. Every oi^an 
in the stalk, stems, and leaves of a plant has a reticulated frame- 
work of inorganic matter, (he base of which is cither ailes or lime. 
Silei, familiar to na in the various shapes of white sand, flint, and 
crystal of quartz, constitutes more than sixty per cent, in quantity 
of the soil, sometimes forming as much as ninety-five per cent. It 
gives porosity to the soil, in order that water and air may be admitted 
into its texture. Alumina, the base of clay, on the contrary, renders 
it compact and retentive. The office of silox in plants is to give 
strength — to the straw of wheat, for example; it serves as the bane 
of all the grass family. From ninety-three to one hundred and 
fifty pounds of soluble flint arc required to form an acre of wheat. 

" Now came the application of the test. Was all this obtained from the 
earth? It had not sensibly diminished; but, ia order to make the eiperi- 
ment conclusive, it waa again dried in an oven and put in the balance. 
Astonishing waa the result — the earth neighed only liva ounces less iian 
it did when the willow waa first planted in it ! yet the tree had gained one 
hundred and sixiy-f our pounds. Manifestly, then, the wood tbuB gained in 
the aboye-mentioned space of time was not obtained from the earth ; we 
are therefore compelled to repeat oar queatioa, " where does the wood 
come from!" 

The writer who narrates thia eiperiment concludea that the wood did 
not come from the water, and therefore mnst have come from the air. Aa 
both air and water are ineihanstible in quantity, it is of no consequence, 
for the purposes of our reasoning, whether it came from one or both. 
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It is Dtinecessary to remark upon the seTeial inorganic consti- 
tuents, wliich, combining in different proportions in the various 
species of vegetation, esist in the soil, and must be replaced if 
extracted; inasmuch as the absence of any one which enters into 
the composition of a particular plant, is as fatal to its further growth, 
as the absence of all. An able cheniiEt has familiarized the notion 
of the deterioration, when the crop is carried away so as to return 
nodiing to the soil, by informing ua that " for every fourteen tona 
of fodder taken from the soil, there are carried away two casks of 
potash, two casks of lime, one cask of soda, a carboy of oil of 
vitriol, a large demijoha of phosphoric acid, and other essential 
ingredients." 

The soil is composed, like the plants, pai'tly of organic and partly 
of inorganic constituents. The latter, or mineral portion, called the 
subsoil, is formed by the crumbling and decomposition of the under- 
lying rock, or of other rocke, which, have been drifted over it by the 
action of water, in the early convulsions of Nature, or brought down 
by the streams in time of freshota from the formations of their 
upper waters, are deposited in alluvium upon the plains of the low 
countries. Above the subsoil lies a deposit of mould, resulting 
from the decay of vegetation and of animal remains. The roots of 
plants, penetrating through the mould to the subsoil, extract from 
each the species of nutriment, organic or inorganic, of which it is 
composed. The object of tillage is to facilitate this process. In 
the order of Nature, however, and independent of tillage, it is 
obvious that the plaat, in the decay of the leaves and branches 
which fall from it, and finally of its entire substance, must return 
to the soil all the solid matter which it had abstracted during ila 
period of growth. If the plant was itself made the food of an 
animal, the same result followed at one additional remove. During 
the life of the animal, the soluble material of its food is returned 
to the earth in ila urine, the insoluble in its solid excrements, and, 
when its life is ended, its carcass goes to repay to the earth all that 
remains unpaid of its borrowings. If the animal serves as food for 
another, or for a human being, there is but one step more in the 
journey to the same destination; for man, too, returns to the soil 
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the exact equivalent of the food which he consumes, in a state fit 
fcr immediate abBOrption by the roots of plants. 

The underljing rocks, from which the subsoil is formed, are them- 
selves but combinations of oxygen, with a few metallic bases. The 
rocks which make the crust of the earth are in the aggregate about 
half osjgen. It is sufficiently plain that, if by any means the 
constituents of the rocks are brought to the surface, and dissipate in 
air, or enter into the structure of plants and animals, they must 
return again to the earth and the atmosphere. In the Economy of 
Nature it is provided that the leaves of trees, which annually fall to 
the earth, contain from seven to fifteen times more of the earthy 
minerals than the trunks do. When man has exhausted the surface 
mould, as has been done in some of our Southern States, by sending 
its products to foreign lands, and abandons the fields he has impo- 
verished, their fertility is slowly restored by means of that provision. 
The seeds of the pine are carried by the birds, and scattered by the 
winds. They sprout in the deserted soil, and, sending down a long 
tap-root, bring up mineral sustenance from a distance lunch below 
the reach of the plants that had sucked the upper surface dry of its 
nutriment. This is accumulated in the leaves, which falling and 
rotting upon the earth, gradually form a soil capable of bearing fruit 
to feed man. 

If vegetation be suffered, as in the state of Nature, merely to 
grow and rot upon the ground, it is apparent that everything is 
returned to the soil that is abstracted from it. It is, however, 
material to observe, that if the plant passes through the digestive 
organs of an animal, it is ground down into minute fragments, and 
thus prepared to unite more readily with other elements, and to 
fertdiie the soil with more rapidity than if applied in its crude con- 
dition. It is combined, moreover, with organic elements which the 
animal denies from the atmosphere; and what the animal rejects is 
richer in nitrogen than the food in its original state. For this reason 
animals are kept stall-fed, in idleness, as food-producing machines.* 



' " Our Norfolk farmers somedmes feed out a ton of oil-cake a day tft 
their cattle; not to make money by the sale of the cattle, but indirectly, 
Ihrnugh the richness of the manure obtBiined by it. In Lnnca^hire there 
was n large tract of very poor lands, whioh, thirty years ago, nas a com- 
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r Norton, at the conclusion of his " Elements of Scientific 
Agriculture," thus sums up the matter. "Wc may follow any 
particuiar substance in its course from the inanimate soil to the living 
plant, from the plant to the living and conscious animal, and finally 
Bee it return to the soil once more. In all its changes it remains 
the same in its nature, but is constantly presented to us in new 
forms. * * * There is an endless chain of circulation from the 
earth up through the plant to the animal, and then again back to 
the parent earth. By watching this chain, and the various trans- 
fonnations of matter during its course, we may hope to grow con- 
stantly wiser in every department of agriculture. We discover that 
fiothing is lost: if we bum a piece of wood it disappears, but has 
merely been converted into carbonic acid and water, both of which 
are at onee ready lO enter into new combinafiona. The animal or 
the plant dies, and also after a time disappears, but in its decay 
every particle furnishes food for a new scries of living thin; 
It is now more than half a century since Mr. Malthus \ 
his " Essay on Population," in which Lc proved — what had been 
shown before without creating any considerable sensation — that the 
human race is endowed with such a generative power as to enable it 
to double its numbers in twenty-five years, and that, although thia 
rate of increase has been seldom attained, if ever, for any long 
period, yet the natural tendency is to increase in a geometrical ratio. 
He niaintained, on the other hand, that, "conajdeiing the present 
average state of the earth, the means of subsistencCj under circum- 
stances the most favourable to human industry, could not possibly 
be made to increase faster than in an onthmetieai ratio." He 
exemplifies the disparate tendeneies by saying . " The human species 

plcte moor, in the raicltlle of which was erected a high tower, so that the 
traveller might know where be wns. This great moor is now reclaimed 
iinil cultivated, ond pays 20 shillings (stfiFling) rent annually. But it is 
kept in this state of cultivation bj this high farming. Thej^keep cattle, 
feed them with oil-cuke, and, though the cattle may not be worth half the 
oil'Cnke used in feeding, yet they obtain in tliis way a manure, which 
enables them to raise barley and wheat crops, sustain their families, pay 
their rent, and lay by something." — /Vo/. Johnslon'i Eighth Lecture be/art 
Iht if. y. Slale AgrUultHTal Soeiefj : Traniactions of 184il, pngi 24D. 
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would increase as the numbers 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 256; 
and subsistence as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9." 

The elder Mill, (Elements of Political Economy, page 56,) vising 
the term capital as including the means of subsistence, and every- 
thing else capable of being exchanged for them, states the doctrine 
which he held in oommoQ with Halthus, in these terms : 

" It Uius sufficiently nppenrs that there is n tendency in population to 
increase fusCer than capitnl. If this be established, it is of no consequence 
to the present purpose to inquire about the rapidity of tlie increase. How 
slow soever the increase of population, provided that of capital is still 
slower, wages wiU be reduced to lovi, (Aat a pOTiioa of the population villi 
regularly die of ieanl. Neither can this dreadful consequence be averted 
otberirise, than by the use of nienna to prevent tlie increase of capital 
from falling short of that of population." 

The passage wo have marked with italics, is but the necessary 
logical result of the free operations of the laws of human nature 
and physical nature, as the latter are conceived by Malthua. 
Humanity recoils from it, and naturally looks for a remedy in 
trammelling the conduct of man. Accordiagly, in the succeeding 
pages of his book, Mr. Mill examines the question, by which course 
of expedients population and capital can he made to keep pac« 
together, whether by restraining the tendency of population to 
increase, or by endeavouring " to aeeeierate beyond its natural pace 
the increase of capital;" and finally arrives at the conclusion that 
" human happiness cannot he secured by taking forcible methods to 
make capital increase as fast as population," and that " the grand 
practical problem is, to find the means of limiting the number of 
births." 

The ideas of Mr. Malthua have been adopted, not only by Mr. 
Mill, but by the great body of British Economists, down to the 
present day, and, crossing the Channel, they have found acceptance 
and approval with most of the Continental writers. Various theories, 
it is true, have been propounded, for the purpose of showing that 
the gloomy results which necessarily flow from the principles main- 
tained by him, may be avoided, and that eounteraoting forces restrain 
the natural increase of our species. None of them, however, have 
recognized anything like a natural equilibrium between population 
and subsistence, if the former, for a long period, should expand at 
the rate which the native instincts of man, in their normal and 
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healthy development, would occasion. Instead of burdening the 
reader with extended quotations in support of this alatcment, we 
cite the declaration of the London Times, when announcing the 
startling fact, proved by the census of 1851, then jnst completed, 
that the numbers of the people of Ireland had diminished by 
1,659,330 souls in the preceding ten j Fawhlgnra- 

tion," said the Times, " man has been d g tL nt y and 

population a nuisance." Eepeatedly re g ( tb t p the 

sentiment ao bluntly espressed in this I ^ g was p nt d by 
that journal as the prevailing one amon h E n m ts f G eat 
Britain. 

This is n h plae f us to exam fh urs f n n pro- 
ceeding in h ul a tt f the earth, wh h M M 1 hu 1 bo ated 
1 ca! Economy, published in 1815, as 
ubsistence increases in a le.^ ratio than 
in regard to rent, founded upon that 
onnected with the name of Mr. Ricardo, 
review in a subsequent chapter. It is 
observe, that Malthus's theory of the 
a and subsistence is obviously founded 
man's consumption of food is its destruc- 
d the purpose of supporting animal life, 
its capacity to contribute to that object is absolutely spent and 
eahausted. The failure to observe that, in the natural course of 
things it is returned to the earth, to be again formed into food, and 
resume its office of supporting animal life, is tantamount to this; 
and it is only in consequence of that failure, that the food-producing 
power of the soil can be regarded either as a fised quantity, or as 
incapable of increasing in the same proportion as the food-consuming 
•power of those who dwell upon it. It may account in part for the 
tacit adoption of so erroneous an opinion by an intelligent writer, 
that the discoveries in organic chemistry, which conclusively disprove 
it, have been made within the last twenty-five years, and are subse- 
quent, by an equal period, to the publication of Mr. Malthus. 

If any such exhaustion as that contemplated by Malthus takes 
place, in consequence of man's subjecting the earth to cultivation, 
it is obviously because, instead of pursuing the methods dictated bj 
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Nature, and imitating tho operaljons by which she maintained the 
fertility of the soil and the interchange of vegetable and animal 
life, prior to his intervention, he has sought out devices to thwart 
her laws. But to every law is attached the inevitable penalty of its 
violation. Death. It esecutes itself by the destruction of the 
offender. 

Nature doubtless offers examples of what ia called special exhaus- 
tion. DiiFerent species of plants require very unlike proportions of 
the several kinds of inorganic food which they derive from the soil. 
The oak requires much of certain kinds, the pine much of other 
kinds, and little of those needed by the oak. Accordingly, forests 
of oak and pine succeed each other alternately, or other alternations 
occur, depending upon the character of the soil. On the Rhine, 
between Landau and Kaiser-lautern, oak forests, several centuries 
old, are seen ia be gradually giving way to the beech, while others 
of oak and beech are yielding to the encroachments of the pine. In 
our own country we have abundant opportunilies of seeing that the 
second growth of timber differs from that of the original forest to 
which it succeeds. Nature thus teaches the necessity of a rotation 
of crops, and the greatest advances in agriculture have been since 
the lesson has bsen thoroughly learned. 

But Nature nowhere teaches a system which results in continuous 
and permanent exhaustion, though the Economists of the Malthus 
school have done so. She offers no examples which should encou' 
rage a policy that would make one country the granary and another 
the workshop of the world. It is not among her plans, that tlie 
agriculturists of any nation should be " an exporting interest." If, 
as we learn from the Agrieultural section of the Patent Office 
Beport for 1849, "the farmers of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illftiois, 
and Wisconsin export a milJioD tons of breadstuffs and provisions, 
where they import one ton of the atoms drawn from their virgin 
soil to form agricultural products," it is to perverse i 
for which Nature has no responsibility, and not to any t 
growing out of her laws, that the impoverishment of their territory, 
and the diminution of its power to su.^tajn human life, is to be 
ascribed. The same document informs us how it is that Nature 
compels a restoration of the equilibrium, which disobedience to its 
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laws disturbs, in assuring us that " nothing is more certain tUan tha 
fact, that a District or State which exports largely the things which 
Nature demands to form breadstufls and provisions, must sooner or 
later export aho some of its consumers of bread and meat;" while 
the reward of obedience is " that a State can feed and clothe a 
population ten times larger at home than abroad." We can see no 
reason in the nature of things, why the disproportion should be set 
at so low a figure; for it is impossible to conjecture a limit to the 
increase of population, if man will but conform to the law which 
Nature exemplifies in all her processes, by which the soil regains 
whatever material of nutriment it has lent for the support of vege- 
table and animal life, and that with large interest, derived from the 
elements furnished by the atmosphere, and incorporated in the sub- 
stance of the matter, which, on the extinction of its vitality, returns 
to the bosom of the earth. 

Having thus cursorily stated the general laws which operate in 
the cycle of animal and vegetable life, independent of human agency, 
we are prepared to foilow the steps by which the soil is prepared 
for the theatre of human labour, and the successive stages which 
mark man's progress in obtaining food, and in supplying the other 
wants, the pressure of which is felt, the moment the primary want 
of his vegetative nature is satisfied. 

Those mho desire to study the laws which have been the subject 
of this chapter, will find abundant information in the works of 
Liebig, and the treatise of Professor Johnston on Agricultural 
Chemistry. The lectures of the latter gentleman before the New 
York State Agricultural Society, together with the Prize Essay of 
Professor Norton on Agricultural Chemistry, which elucidate the 
subject sufficiently for general readers, may be found in the volume 
of its Transactions for 1849, which is widely distributed through 
the State, and readily accessible. Professor Emmons's work on the 
Agriculture of New York, forming two volumes of the eerieB of Ha 
Natural History, is also generally accessible. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE rORMATION C 



The coral islands of tbe tropical seas present the most reniarkablo 
examples of the rapid clothing of a naked rock with vegetable life, 
and its preparation for the habitation of human beings. The crea- 
tures which build up these islands from unknown depths in the 
ocean, partake, as is indicated by the name of their species, zoophjte, 
or animal plant, in the characteristics of both orders of vitality. They 
fulfil their functions without a heart or system of circulation — the 
several polypi in a group have separate mouths and tentacles, and 
separate stomachs; but beyond this there is no individual property — 
and form a living sheet of animals, fed and nourished by numerous 
mouths and stomachs, but coalescing by intervening tissues. They 
possess no more power of motion than is sufficient to thrust out their 
arms to seize the food that drifts past them, and they propagate by 
buds, the bud commencmg as a slight prcminence on the side of the 
parent: the bud ei lar^es a circle of tenticles grDws out with a 
mouth in the centre and thi, tnUrgement goes en till the young 
equals the parent in size when it begins to protrude buds ilaelf — 
and the group thus ctntinuca to grow They secrete the coral as 
the quadruped secretes its bones until single reefa aro formed and 
attain the surface of the water But it is easentnl to the life of 
these submarine bull lers that tliey should be covered by the wavea 
and when they haie reiched low water mark thcj die A new 
process now legins m the accumulation of loose mateiials upon its 
summit, from coral boulder — broktn off from the reef by the wavis 
thrown up from bebw, and grad o all v ground into fragments — coral 
gravel and sand. Agassiz states that ill that portion of Florida 
known as tbe Everglades is only a va>>t coral hank, composed of a 
series of more or less parallel reels, which have successively grown 
from the bottom of the sea up to tbe surface, and have been added 
to the main land, by the gradual filling of the intervals which sepa- 
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rate them with deposits of Ihe coralline sand, an] debris brought 
thither by the ■jction of the tides and the currents 

The ooooanut, with its husk, being well aJapted to be wafted by 

the waves, it tdkes root upon the nahed sind of tbe coral island, 

just lifted abo^e the leiel cf tbe ocean, ind, washed by the spray, 

grows lusunintlj • N^uri-bed j.t first bj only so much of organic 

aliment as the remains of the aoopbyleB, who built the islaad, supplj , 

the deciy of its leaves soon furnishes a mould which suffices for 

g g se e manifold : the inhabitants, 

w m fi r the scanty dresses which the 

g f\ m the shell of its nut, and 

m -lines, and oil, besides food, 

d k g t* 6ry stage, from its first forma- 

the hard, dry, and ripe nut, 

m g the fniit may be seen at the 

T idanus, or screw-pine, another 

anty soil, throwing out props 

h m ves in tbe ground, and widen 

g g lishes a sweetish, husky fruit, 

" wl b b h 1 1 b r, says Mr. Dana, in his Geology of 

th L pi E ped f om which these fecta are drawn, "admits 

h d p ants brought so immedUtely (o these new 
gh — w gb or by the winds and wftTes of the ocean! 

Th d u h makes it difHcuU to answer thia question; 

Iju h w ed island in direct contact with the atmo- 

sphere, than there is found oa its surface, in our norlhem counlr-iei, a soft, 
silky net-work, appearing to the naked eje as coloured spots and patches. 
Some of these patches are bordered by single or double raised lines running 
round the margin; other patches are crossed by similar lines, traversing 
Ihem in various ilireclious. Gradually the llglit colour of the patches 
becomes darker, the bright yellow, which was visible at a distance, changes 
to & brovn, and tbe bluish-grey of the lepraides becomes a dusty black. 
The edges of neigbboaring patches approach and run into each other ; and 
on the dark ground thus formed there appear other lichens, of circulal 
shape and dazzling whiteness. Thus, an organic film or covering estab- 
lishes itself by successive layers ; and as mankind, in forming communities, 
pass through difierent stages of civilization, so is the gradual propagation 
[tnd extension of plants connected with determinate physical laws." — 
SmTtboliit. 
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of being stored away for food when other things fail." Fish and 
crabs from the reefs, and tlte large fish caught with woodeo hooks 
from the deep waters, eke out the subsistence of the natives. " From 
such scanty resources," sajs Mr. Dana, "a population of 10,000 
persons is supported on the single island of Taputeouca, whose 
habitable area does not exceed six square miles." 

The process in this case, by which the emerging peak of the sub- 
marine mountain is fitted by the germination of vegetation for a 
human abode, is rapid. That by which the peaks of the land 
mountain have crumbled into soil involves more intermediate stages, 
and a much greater variety of results. Some of the rocks, such aa 
slates and shales, decompose with such facility, that the whole pro- 
cess may be observed within a brief period, and we have constant 
opportunities of watching its progress. The granitic rocks, how- 
ever, which, constituting in the view of geologists the lower and 
earlier strata, have been made, upon the disruption and upheaving 
of the crust of the earth, to occupy the highest place, are of a less 
frangible character. But tbeir chemical composition is such as to 
favour their speedy disintegration under the action of the elements. 
The presence of alkalies in the feldspar and mica, which are com- 
bined with siles. in granite, exerts a powerful influence in this change. 
Carbonic acid, the great solvent for the hardest materials, decomposes 
the potash with which silica is combined in the feldspar, and it is 
made soluble. The intensity of the frost, and the length of time 
during which rocks on the mountain tops are exposed to it ; the sud- 
denness of the changes of temperature to which they are subjected, 
and which, from their being poor conductors of heat, involve an 
inequality in the contraction and expansion of the surface and the 
interior, which induces flaking and cracking; the dampness of the 
air during the summer, when watery vapours condense upon their 
summits — are among the circumstances which hasten the destruction 
of I'ocks in these places. As disintegration is accomplished by the 
process of weathering, the decomposed particles fall by their own 
weight, and are washed by the rains into the valleys beneath, which 
receive in the same manner the contributions of the iatermediata 
rocks. During this process the rocks are not merely mechanically 
broken into small fragments, but from their insoluble constituents, 
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Boluble salts, as those of lime, soda, &c,, are generated, which may 
be absorbed by the roots of plants. lu the decomposition of feld- 
spar, the silicate of potassa is gradually remoTed by the water, and 
while the sand reinaitia upon the sloping surfaces, the fine alumina 
or clay accumulates in the valleys, and forms a mixture of clay and 
eaud, which is more favourable to the support of grass and grain. 
Thus every gradation is presented, from the naked granite of the 
hill-fops, through the thin, porous soils of the slopes, to the rich 
meadow lands of the valleys. 

Vegetation of some kind, however, can find nourishment even on 
the surface of the rock. Lichens and algse grow higli above the line 
of perpetual snow ; and in bleak northern climes, upon the bare iace of 
the granite rock, a species of lichen flourishes, which the hnnger- 
pinched Canadian voyageur seeks for food, and gives the appetizing 
name of " tripe de roche." Decaying vegetable matter of such 
kinds is swept by every shower down hill, to aecumuSate at the base 
with the deposits of mineral origin. After a suEEcient period a soil 
ia thna formed at the bottom of the slopes, which is capable of sus- 
taining heavy timber. The first tree sheds its leaves and branches 
to feed the fattening soil, in a circle around its trunk, whose area ia 
measured by the spread of its branches. The probable process from 
this starting point is this ; Upon the outer circumference of the first 
circle thus nourished, and that edge of it, which, lying between the 
trunk and the hill-top, upon the ascending slope, is inferior to the 
lowest point in the collected elements of vegetable nutrition, it 
becomes possible for another tree to grow. This, in its turn, becomes 
the centre of a circle of fertilized ground, upon whose npper exterior 
the material to support a new growth is accumulated, by the drop- 
pings of its stem and branches. Each new plant thus manures the 
ground for its successor, and vegetation creeps up the hili-side, along 
a soil of constantly diminishing richness, and which, though made 
more fat and tenacious by its own growth, Js always parting with 
some portion of its mineral and vegetable elements to fatten the 
valley beneath it.* The process, like so many others in the opera- 

* "The planlatioQS of the late Duke of Athol consist chiefly of white 
jtKh, and grow upon a pcror, billj soil, resting on gneiss, mica, slate, and 
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tjona of Nature, is one of action and reaction, of a distarbanoe of 
equilibrium which seta at work the maehitiery for its own restoration. 
The elemental forces, gravitation, and the wash of running water, 
carry to the lowest levels the mineral and organic nutriment for 
veoetilion ■ and vegetation, thus originated, tarries them back again 
up h p prep ng a soil for its own progress as it goes. The 
m d ■an -t vegetation is always in the advance, like the 

p and ^h ops who clear the ground for the heavy columns 

Ag w y dank swamps, filling the air with mists and fog, 

p h toms; tangled forests of gigantic timber surround 

h m f he slopes ; above them the vegetable growth 

dw nd from m r and less frequent trees, to shrubs of less and 

w d d plants requirin" a diminishing quantity of 

n nm nfh p dfidg p hhp 



of the lower bronoliee beginning to faJl, tlio first considerttble thinning tdkes 
place. Air and light being thus readmitted, grasses spring ap, and a fine 
snard is griiduall; produced. The ground, which prmiotiily viai vi(/Tlh only 
9d. or Is. an acre, a» a sheep pasture, at the end of thirty years becomes teOTth 
from Is. to Ida. per acre." — Johnston's Agrkiil. Chemistry. Lect. 17, ^8. 

* An antilogous process is described in the following account of the banks 
of willows on the Mississippi, below New Orleans: — 

■' The growth of willows on that side of the stream where the land ia 
gaining on the water, is often so formal and regular that they loolt lilts & 
young plantation. In the front row are young saplings, just rising out of 
the ground, which is formed of silt thrown down within the last two or 
three years. Behind them is an older growth, from four to eight feet liigh. 
Still farther back ia seen a third row. twentj-five feet high ; and some- 
times, in this manner, five tiers, each overtopping the other, showing the 
gradual formation of the bank, which inclines upward, because the soil 
Erst deposited has been continually raised during the annual floods."— 
lyell'i Second Visit to the United States, Vol. 2, page 115. 
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state, wben he subsisted upon the vinous spoih of the chase, and 
of fishing; and the nomadic, when the flesh and milk of tame 
flocks, cropping the spontaneoub herbage, furnish him with food, 
and their skins with tents and clothing 

In those stages of society there is iittle individuality of labour or 
of profit. The land over which the tribe hunts, and the streams in 
which it fishes, the pastures over whieh the floclis of the wandering 
herdsmen browse, have no individual proprietor. They are the 
common stock of the tribe, and when they are eshausted, the tribe 
emigrates in a body to find new ones, as yet unappropriated, or 
engages in war, to drive off from their possessions another tribe 
whose territories seem worth the chances of strife. Each individ- 
ual partakes in the common fotlunes. The entiie body obtwn but 
a scanty subsistence ; and the one who happens to have a super- 
fluity to-day, shares with his fellow, and exchanges situations with 
him when less fortunate to-morrow. Individual property in land, 
and dependence upon individual success in gathering its products, 
for subsistence, only arise when the nomadic way of life is aban- 
doned, and men settle down in fixed habitations. 

But where ia the man to establish himself who makes the first 
attempts in agriculture ? Where can he ? His choice is obviously 
controlled by his power. His implements are of the rudest descrip- 
tion, such as Nature ofiers ready-made to his hand, like the shell 
that the South Sea Islanders use for a hoe. All the arms and tools 
that his forefathers had used, while the tribe was passing through 
its stages of hunler and shepherd life, were of this description. A 
flint bad served for an arrow-head, and its sharp edge gave the only 
cutting instrument they had been able to construct. A bow fashioned 
by such a knife, the string of which was a thong cut from a deer-skin, 
was his chief weapon for the chase, or for combat at a distance — a 
club hardened by the fire, armed sometimes with a sharp stone, 
fastened to it by thongs, was the weapon for close strife. A pointed 
bone, from the log of a deer, famished his wife with a needle, and 
its sinews with the thread, by which she sewed together the skins 
that clothed her household. It is with such tools only that exp*v 
rieaoe or the traditions of his tribe have made him acquainted. One 
has but to walk into the nearest Museum that contains a collection 
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of aavage implemeats, to Bee how imperfect they are, and at the 
same time, t« observe with some astoDisbment how fully tbey meet 
the limited wants of those who use them, and tiirough what a long 
tract of time generations of men make no sensible improvement 
upon their primitive stock. 

The first planter, moreover, can have little assistance from others, 
for their numbers arc few. "It has been computed," says Lyell, 
the geologist, " that eight hundred acres furnish only as much sub- 
sistence to a community of hunters, as half an acre under cultiva- 
tion." Liebig gives us the scientific explanation of this fact.* It 
ia clear, then, that the individuals of a tribe, just resolving itself into 
an agricultural community, would be widely scattered, and that long 
distances would separate them from each other. It is quite probable, 
indeed, that the first cultivator would be one whom phjsical debility 
had deprived of the power of accompanying hia telbws in their 
migrations. 

An individual or a community of individuals, so weak in resources, 
cannot undertake the tillage of land that demands great labour to 
prepare it for a crop. I'he valleys covered with heavy timber, that 
must be cut and removed, the swamps, suffused with water, that 
require only thorough drainage to convert them into fertile meadows, 
present insuperable difficulties to a poor and feeble people. The 

* "A nation of hunters on a limited spiioe is utterly inoapuble of increas- 
ing its numbers beyond a certain point, which ia soon attained. The 
carbon necessary for respiration must be obtained tVotn tiio animals, of 
which only a limited number can live on the space supposed. These 
animals collect tronx plants the constituents of their organs and tlieir blood, 
and yield them in turn to the savages who live by the chase alone. They 
again receive this food, unaccompanied by those compounds destitute of 
nitrogen, which, during the life of the animals, served to support the 
respiratory process. In such men. conlined to an animal diet, it is the 
carbon of the flesh and of the blood which must take the place of starch 
and sugar. But fifteen pounds of flesh contain no more carbon than four 
pounds of starch; and while the savage, with one animal and an equal 
weight of starch, could maintain life and health fot^ a certain number of 
days, he would be compelled, if confined to fiesh, in order to procure the 
carbon necessary for respiration during the same time, to consume five 
such animals." — Litbig'a Animal CAemulry, Pari I, 1 14. 
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maloria from the decay of rank vegetation upon the lowlands genei 
rates fevers, which would prevent the attempt to cultitate the rich 
bottoms,* even if the cultivators had the power to clear and drain 
them, and a sufficient supply of food in advance to wait the ripening 
of the crops, after those necessary preliminary operations were 
accompli shed. But they possess neither; and the demand for food 
is instant and pressing. They are forced, therefore, as well aa 
t«mpted, to begin the work of cultivation upon the light, thin soil 
of the upland slopes, which require no drainage, where there ia no 
heavy timber for the settler to remove, which can be furrowed by a 
mere stjok, and afl'ord a speedy return to light labour, unassisted by 
mechanical contrivances or even animal power. The return ia 
scanty, but, small as it is, it is more than the savage ancestors of the 
cultivator obtained, when they roamed over a thousand-fold larger 
epaoe as hunters, or depastured the natural grasses with their flocks. 
If, while his grain is growing, he is obliged to depend in part upon 
fishing and hunting for food, yet, when it is gathered, there is a store 
for a long period, extending beyond the nest harvest; a surplus 
which enables him to withdraw a portion of his time from the direct 
labour of tillage, and devote it to devising and manufacturing better 
tools, to improving the means of shelter for his family and stores, 
and to the care of snch animals as he may have domesticated. It 

* " The narrow plain along the aettCoaet" — suoli are the -words of Mnr- 
ray'a Encjlopiedia of Geography, id deaerilimg Mexico— "ia a (root in which 
the richest tropical productions spring np with a lusuriance scarcely to be 
paralleleil. Yet, while the climate ia thus prolific of vegetation, in the 
finest aod most gigaDtlc forms, it is almost fatal to animal life : two conse- 
quences -whieh, according to Humboldt, are in this climate almost iDaepa- 
rable. The Spaniards, terrified b; this pcadlential air, have made this 
ptun only a passage to t/ie hightr diafrias, where even Me native Indiana ehoit 
rather to xappoTt themselvet by lahoriout eultivation, thtm to deatend into thl 
flaint, vihere every Imury of life is poured forth in ample and epaiimayia 
profusion." 

Humboldt, ia the Aspects of Nature, infers a probability that (he earlier 
settlers of Soutli America came from a cool climate, because they kept, by 
preference, to the highlands. He says: "Throughout Mexico and Peru, 
the traces of a great degree of civilization are conlined to the elevated 
plateaai. We have seen on the Andes the ruina of palaces and baths, at 
heights between 1600 and 1800 toises, (10,230 and 11,510 English feetj." 
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is always the first step that n laborious and coitly The accumula 
tion of one year, and the increa'fe and imprjrement of tools whu-h 
it enables, begets a Hrger increase fur the next Their onner la 
enabled to dig the ground more thoroughly, and therefore to obtain 
a richer crop He is enabled, too, to fell the lighter timber, and 
thns to exttnd the area of his cultnation, at the same time that he 
brings into dctnitj the pjwers of i more productue soi! \a hia 
children grjw up they laie part m the wirk, the jounger and 
weaker doing the lighter labours which would ctherwise engross the 
time of the Hther, and the stronger unitrag with him to accomplish 
things, which while imposiille to % single lava bj iny contmuinoe 
of exertion, are easily and speedily despatched bj three or four 
As ibe families increase in number, ind new familici ■ire formed 
by inf«rmarnage, they naturally chn^ Ui the neighbonrhLod of the 
soil on which the husbiad or the wife fir'jt diew breath The sime 
motives letiiating men in the same situitun, the grounds first sub- 
jected to tillage must have been those extending in a line along the 
crest of the bills, and upon the same general level. The new fami- 
lies can keep most neighbours in their Ticinily, by ocenpying the 
next lower terrace, or an inferior level upon the slope. In doing so 
they take up land of a higher grade of fertility, which, by the 
increased facilities of association and improvement in the quantity 
and effectiveness of implements, they can subdue, though their 
fathers conld not. From generation to generation the progress of 
cultivation is in the same direction, from the soil'< of inferior to 
those of superior fertility. This necessanly implies an increased 
facility of production, a greater quantity of food in return for the 
same quantity of labour, and consequently a greater quantity of 
labour disposable for other purposes than the immediate production 
of the materials for subsistence. The division of labour which thus 
results, and the vast enhancement of power indirectly applied to 
procuring nutriment for the growing society we are not yet prepared 
to examine. Nor is it necessary tj enlarge upin the fact, that men 
imitating the process of Nature, carry I tck the elements of fertility 
from the freshly subdued lowlands to enrich the older and shallower 
Boila. The single circumstance which it present demands our 
attention is, that the natural progre-s of society in the work of 
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settlement, is from the less productive to the more productive soils, 
and of course from feebleness aud poverty to wealth and power. 

It is very remarkable that a fact of so striking a character, and 
involving ao important consequences, should never have been 
observed, or if observed never have been announced, as universaily 
occurring in the history of every community, until it was announced 
by Mr. Carey, in " The Past, the Present, and the Future," pub- 
lished in 1848, and marking that year as a new era ia the annals 
of Political Economy. He establishes it as a law of Nature, a por- 
tion, and a fundamental one, of the great law of progress and 
improvement. It bad not merely escaped the attention of all 
Economists previous to Mr. Carey, hut for nearly forty years the 
whole body of them in England, and the greater portion upon the 
Continent, had believed, and many still continue to believe, that the 
fact and the law are directly the reverse of those stated by him. 

In 1815, Mr. Slalthus published his " Essay on tie Nature and 
Progress of Rent." The theory there broached had indeed been 
several years previously presented by Mr. Anderson, and Mr. West 
also published a pamphlet, containing substantially the same views, 
so nearly con lempo ran ecus with that of Malthus, that each is 
believed to have been ignorant of the ideas of the other, as well as 
those of Anderson. The theory has, however, become connected 
with the name of Malthus, and still more with that of Ricardo, who 
shortly afterwards made it the basis of a system, and elaborated 
the deductions legitimately to be drawn from it, with a. skill that 
has dwarfed the honours of the original authors. We prefer there- 
fore to present it in the words of Mr. Bicardo. 

"On the first settling of n country in nhioh there is an abundance of 
rich and fertile iand, a verj email portion of which isTeqoired to be culti- 
vated for the support of the actual populslioo, or, indeed, can be cultivated 
wilh the capita! which the population can command, there will be no rent ; 
for no one would paj foe the use of land, when there wae an abundant 
quantity not jet appropriated, and, therefore, at the disposal of whom- 
soever might choose to cultivate it. •»■«*» if all land had the 
iame oropertiea, if it were boundless in quantity and oniform in quality, 
no charge could be made for ita use, unless where it possessed peculiar ad- 
vantages of situation. It is only, then, because land is not unlimited in 
quantity and uniform in quality, and because, in the progrees of popula- 
tion land of an inferior quality, or less advantngeoasly aituated, is called 
into cultivation, that rent ia ever paid for the use of it. When, in (he 
progress of society, land of the second degree of fertility is t^en into 
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cultivation, rent immediately commenosB on that of the first quality ; and 
the amount of that rent iriil depend on the difference in the quality of 
these two portions of land. • « * When land of the third quality 14 
taken into cultivation, rent immediately commences on the second ; and it 
is regulated as before by the difference in their productive powers. At the 
same time the rent of the first quality will rise, for that mast always be 
above the rent of the second, by the difference between the produce which 
they yield with a given quantity of capital and labour. With every step 
iu ^e progress of populatloD, vihich shall oblige a counlry to have recourse 
to land of a worse quality to enable it to raise its supply of food, rent on 
all the more fertile land will rise, 

" Thus, suppose land — No. 1, 2, 3 — to yield, with an equal employment 
of capital and labour, a net produce of 100, 90, and 80 quarters of corn. 
In a new country, where there is an abundance of fertile land compared 
with the population, and where, therefore, it is only necessary to eallivate 
No. 1, the whole net produce will belong to the cultivate^ and will be tbe 
profits of the stock which he advances. As soon as population had so far 
increased as to make it necessary to cultivate No. 2, from which 90 quarters 
oniy can be obtained, after supporting the labourers, rent would commence 
on No. 1 ; for either there must be two rates of profit of an agricultural 
capital, or 10 quarters, or the viilue of 10 quarters, must be withdrawn 
from the produce of No. 1 for some other purpose. Whether the proprietor 
of the land, or some other person, cultivate No. 1, these 10 quarters would 
equally constitute rent; for the cultivator of No. 2 would get the same 
result from his capital, whether he cultivated No. 1, pajing 10 quarters 
for rent, or continued to cultivate No. 2, paying no rent. In the same 
manner, it might be shown that when No. 3 is brought into cultivation, 
the rent of No. 2 mnst be 10 quarters, or the value of 10 quarters, whilst 
the renl 0/ !fa. 1 icoidd rise lo 20 guarleri ; for the cultivator of No. 3 would 
have the same profits, whether he paid 20 quarters for the rent of No. 1, 
10 quarters for the rent of No. 2, or cultivated No. 3 free of all rent." 

Such is the theory kuown as the Ricardo Doctrine of Rent, and 
vaunteil as the greatest contribution to the Science of Political 
Economy since the days of Adam Smith. The only aspect of it in 
which we are at present interested, is that it assumes as an unques- 
tionable fact, that the lauda first subjected to cultivation are those 
of the highest fertility, and that in the progress of society men are 
oonttnually forced to resort to those of an inferior productiveness. 
It famished Mr. Malthas with a ready explanation of the supposed 
tendency in population to increase at a more rapid rate than the 
means of subsistence. If it be true, each generation must obtain 
food with increasing difficulty, a greater proportion of the time and 
labour of each must he devot«d to the satislaction of the primary 
want, to maintaining the mere vegetable existence of the race; and 
a continually decreasing proportion of the time and labour of each 
will be left available for the mechanic arts, or any other species of 
industry not aiming directly at the production of food. Such noul<l 
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be the effect upon the general average condition of the human 
family. Tliere arc other consequences equally marked, affecting the 
relative position and power of the different classes into which men 
are distributed for the purposes of Economical inquiry, which will 
be considered at the appropriate stage, and the absence of which, in 
point of fiict, is a conclusive argument against the theory. 

It was a very plausible notion that men, with " the earth before 
them where to choose," would have selected in the first instance the 
lands which were capable of yielding the largest returns to their 
labour. Its plausibility is proved by its having been so generally 
accepted, and so long gone without contradiction. But it manifestly 
rested upon the assumption that men, at the origin of cultivation, 
possessed equal povicr to clear and till the fertile and the thin soils, 
and had only to select between things equally feasible — the one 
offering greater advantages, and the other less. 

Wc have already presented, in a very summary manner, an out- 
line of those considerations by which Mr. Carey proved, that a truly 
sagacious conjecture would have anticipated precisely the contrary 
course to that imagined by Ricardo. The latter entirely overlooked 
that want of implements, and wretchedness in the quality of those 
actually possessed, iThiob at the dawn of civilization have everywhere 
controlled man's choice, by limiting his power. This univeTsa! fact, 
about which there is no dispute, would of itself compel an hypothesis 
the very reverse of Mr. Ricardo'a, 

But the question is most satisfactorily solved by an appeal to 
history. It is one of fact. What has been the course of men in 
the occupation and cultivation of long-settled countries ? What it 
their course, as exhibited by contemporaneous communities in diffe- 
rent stages of advancement? Our reasoning from 
bilities might be erroneous ; for the omission of 
would vitiate the whole calculation, and that element we may have 
failed to detect and allow for; but we are absolutely certain no such 
mistake can have occurred in the practical working of things. 
Every cause which can have influenced the result has certainly ope- 
rated, whether its existence has been observed or not. Mr. Carey 
has brought the question to this test. He traces the history of 
■ettlement in the various sections of our Union, in Mexico, tha 
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West Indies, and South America, and ahowa that everywhere the 
earliest eolon'sts have occ p'ed the J'ghf drj ao'ls of the uplandi 
leaving the heavy wo'vil nJaof he Till j' and he swampa border ng 
upon tiie treams to he felled and d a ned l> the r b cces ors 
Wherever we go we fi d that n p oport an as the pop lat on s 
dense and the na s of wea th great the more are tl e best bo Is 
cultivat ] wl ] wlere pf land s b da t and populdt on sparse 
it is seen to r eel t ra he e b La a d to be perched along 
the crest of the r d^e I ti e r ^ ni s fEc en Ij ad n ed to 
admit the construct n of canals and ra Iroads e erj one has t n 
his power to verify the fact, by observing the contraat in the aspect 
of the landa bordering their course, and those which line the old 
highways. The latter will generally be found ascending every hill- 
top which lies in the neighbourhood of their general direction, even 
when nothing is saved in point of distance by going over the hill 
instead of going around it. It is usually found, indeed, that the 
length of a railroad, connecting two towns at any considerable dis- 
tance from each other, is less than that of the old roads which 
formed the route of travel before it was built; although the former 
is necessarily under restrictions which prevent attempts to save dis- 
tance at the expense of elevations in the grade, much more than the 
ordinary carriage-road. But the highway is lined with cultivated 
fields and with houses. It was made to facilitate communication 
between them, its track worn by the footsteps of men before it was 
run out by the surveyor, and its purposes compelled it to go where 
population went, with small regard to the labour which its steep 
grades would impose upon the beasts of draught that were to toil 
over it. The railroad, on the contrary, is constructed by engineers, 
whose problem it is to reduce the power to be expended in drawing 
heavy loads to a minimum, regard being had both to distance and 
to elevation. It plunges through swamps and forests, as if to hide 
itself from the habitations of men. They will grow up upon its 
edge in due season, for the road has drained the awamps, and let in 
the sunlight to the gloomy depths of the woods; but upon the first 
opening of a railroad, we ordinarily are struck with the juxtaposition 
of this work of highest art with those of rudest Nature.* 

■ " The TurUe Creek Hill lies upon the route of the ceotral r$sd from 
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Even in the prairies of the West, where hills are unknown, and 
which, BO far from being encumtered with trees, are contra^distm 
guished from timber-land — the familiar division in the "States in 
which they lie, being into timber Hnd and piairie — the same law of 
Nature which assigns the poorer soils to the first cultivators, is found 
to prevail. At the North American Pomological Conyentjon, held 
at Syracuse, N. Y., in September, 1849, the Committee for the Stat« 
of Illinois in their Report,* say, 

" Many small tracts, known ns ' wet prairie ' fifteen jeara ago, and rs* 
jecled by the first settlers, have become dry by being annually rcsown, and 
fed down by domestic animalH, withoat any other than its natural drainage, 
and exposure to the sun and air, by the destruction of the impervious 
screen of tall ' slough grass.' 

"The 'dry prairies' are generally very similar in appearance, so far ag 
surface is concerned. Small portions of 'level prairie' are found every- 
where, bot to oonatitute dry prairie it must be 'roiling,' Between the 

Philadelphia to Pittsburg, about fifteen miles east of the latter. Time out 
of mind, it haa been the main impediment of that great thoroughfare ; any 
ridge of ilie Alleghany chain being more eaay of ascent. The road, rising 
tram tbe creel!, clambera the steep hill-side by doublings and windings, 
which evasively relieve the acclivity, but leave it still the catastrophe of 
the trip. But there waa no help for it, for it was the proper and direct 
route through and by the settlements of the vicinity. Last year the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Railroad was made through that region; hut, turning 
aside from the farm-hoitsea and taverna on the road, as not at all in the 
way of its duty, and avoiding the bluff ridge as very much in the way of 
its progresa, it made its way through tJie swamp, down the banl; of the 
creek, following ita course to the Monoogaheia Biver, and so, by a level 
track reached its terminus at Pittsburg. Uttening the distance one mile, a> 
Viell ai avoiding the ascent altogether. The explanation is apparent; the 
public had to clamber that horrible hill for fifty years, because the earlier 
culOvators of the country chose the hill-sidea and heada of streams, and 
their thinner and lighter lands, of necessity, leaving the deep, rich soil on 
the margin of the creek, and the narrow valley through which it ran, in ita 
primeval state, uncultivated and untenanted, and, therefore, out of the line 
of travel. Here the expense of drainage haa delayed tlie reduction of thia 
waste land until now ; though it lay directly in the nearest and best roQl« 
of travel, and within marketing distance of a city demanding ita products." 
—Dr. William Elder, in SaHain'a Magazine for June, 1852. 

* The proceedings of that Convention ace published in a pamphlet ; but 
the Bcport from which the above extract is mad£, may be found in th« 
Patent-Office Report {Agricultural) for 1849-50, at page 430. 
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waves on tlila grent ocean of God's own beautiful sod are the ' slooghs,' (hi 
ierrOT of the early emigrant, and ike most valued possession of his successor, a» 
oflfln affording water, and always an mifailino and moat Iniariant natural 
meadow. These sloughs are the drains of the dry prairie. Tiey are in 
general nearly parallel, and oftenest at about a rigbt angle with the course 
of the risers; they rre from 140 to 160 rods asunder, and sometimes of 
many miles in length. The soil of tlie dry prairie is from 12 to IS inches 
deep in this regiou ; the wet prairie in general much deeper : and the allu- 
vion (of the river bottoms), as in all countries, of irregular and often 
astonishing depth." 

Mr. Carey extends Lis historical esamination to Great Britain and 
the States of tLe Continent. In England, with the course of whose 
ouUivation we are best acquainted, the existence and operation of 
the law which ho discovered is most strongly demonstrated. The 
forests and swamps of the days of Richard the LioD-Hearted, are 
now cultivated lands of the highest fertility. The morasses, which 
had nearly swallowed up the army of William the Conqueror, on 
his return from devastating the north, are now the cornfields and 
meadows of South Lancashire, among the richest in the kingdom. 
The lands most recently taken into cultivation are the fens of Lin- 
coln ; and the counties upon the hordcr, which two centuries ago 
were inhabited hj moss-troopers, are now proverbial for their pro- 
ductiveness. In Cassar's account of the island, as he found it, he 
represents the inhabitants of the southern coaat a3 the only ones 
who had made any advance in the art of tillage, and that the natives 
were rude in their minner of life, in proportion as they receded from 
that coast Thee more disfjut, he says, never sowed their land, 
hut followed the primitv\e callings of the hunter and the herdsman, 
clad in the skins and living upoa the flesh and milk of their flocks 
and h-rds, and the spoils of (he i,ha--e The lands of the southern 
counti-'s are those adipted to tillage by men posicssmg little capital 
and power, and yielding comparativelj inferior return'^, thDse re- 
cently subdued are such as rtquire a hea\y outlay of cipita! (o 
prepare them for cullivitjon and were therefore impneticable, until 
a large masa of W(»lth had been accumulated, and powerful mi- 
chmery brought into use The best of them were \alui,les3 until 
the indention ot the Hteam-engine * 

" The Bedford level, which derives its name from the fact that the Earl 
•f Bedford commenced •ts drainage by digging canals, in 1630, is a low 
tract of fenny country, wlilch begins at Ely, in Cambridgeshire, and runs 
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It is unnecessary to follow Mr. Carey in hia sketch of the history 
of settlement in Scotland, France, Germany, Italy, Greece, &c. It 
would do injustice to the very interesting outline which he has pre- 
eenled to attempt to condense it- and we prefer to urge the inquiring 
student to read it in the pages of the " Past, Present, and Future." 
A circumstance of more recent occurrence than ihe publication of 
that work, authorizes us to lake the fact as undisputed. Mr. Carey's 
opinion Laving been adopted by Bastiat, the most brilliant and acute 
of the French Economists, a discussion sprung up upon the opposing 

nortiwest into the valley of the 'Withain, in Lincolnshire. This tract is 
EOTenty or eighty miles in length, and from twenty to forty in width, con- 
taining nearly seyen hundred thousand acres. Cromwell toot an interest 
in ita drainage. He sent great numbers of the Scotoh piisonera talien ac 
the battle of I b b npl d up n the work — onhealthj business 

—and afterw h 00 h p ners, taken in the sea-figlit be- 

tween Blake an T m n 6 ej remained ten years, when the 

peace enable h m h m They were recommended by their 

eiperience in u h w k n n which has been wholly redeemed 

from the sea n P P gr he Nation, vol. 1, page 166, it is 

eaid; "The n C mb h L olnshire, and other eastern coun- 

ticfl, in which the lowlands known as the Bedford level occur, wave formerly 
very imperfectly relieved from their surplus water by means of winclmills ; 
and, to ft coneiderable estent, they are so still. Where this ia the case, 
the farmer has sometimes to witness the prostration of al! his hopes for 
tiie year, almost at fhe very period of their expected accomplishment. It 
frequently happens, that when rain falls in large quantities near the time 
of harvest, there is not a breath of winil to move the sails of his mill, and 
tbc field in which the yellow grain was waving is speedily converted into a 
lake. Some of the land thus oireumstanced is among the most fertile in 
tlie tingdom, consisting of a bed of decomposed vegetable matter, thirig 
feel in depth, and yielding crops of from four to five quarters per acre. By 
the substitution of steam-power for the uncertain agency of wind, the crop 
is now secured from the disaster we have mentioned." He proceeds to 
state that engines of CO and 70 horse-power had been erected within three 
or four years previous to his writing (in 183G1, each of which is employed 
in draining from 6000 to 7000 acres of land. The cost of the iirst estab- 
lishment of the engines ia stated at £1 per acre, and the expense of keeping 
them at work at 2j. fid. per acre. Since Mr. Porter wrote, scientific engi- 
neering has executed works dispensing, for large districts, with both steam- 
engines and windmills. — See Edini/urgh Reiiieai for October, 1817, artitle on 
Solland. 
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theories of Eicardo and Carey, ia the meetings of the Politico. 
Economical Society at Paris, reports of which are published in tho 
Journal des Eiimomisti's, a magazine which ia the organ of the 
leading writers on this subject, of the French nation, and which is read 
ty students in this science throughout Europe. Indeed, the savana 
of several continental countries ha\e taken part, orally at the meet- 
ings of the Society, and bj communieations in the pages of tha 
Journal, in the debate. Mr. Carey himself intervened, and ia 
articles o\er his signature, in the Jmininf, has. challenged any one 
to name a single country in which the fact has not been as repre- 
sented by him, or a single country ia which, when population and 
wealth have decreased, men have not abandoned the most ferlile 
and receded to inferior lands — as in India, where once-populous dis- 
tricts on the plains have relapsed into jungle, tenanted by wild 
beasts, while their former inhabitants cluster on the hill-sides — as 
in Italy, where every escavation in the marshc, now sterile, and 
desolate from malaria, discovers the traces of ancient works for 
drainage, which once made them salubrious and fertile. 

While the controversy has proceeded upon collateral points, and 
in reference to the validity of deehwfions from this fact or its 
opf-osite fiction, no one has accepted the issue of /act, and Mr. 
Carey stands uncontradicted, by enlightened and skilful disputants, 
who, in respect to tiie course of things, in France especially, have 
much more ample means for finding a seeming exception than he 
has for disproving or explaining it. 

The indirect demonstration of the falsity of Ricardo's hypothesis 
is equally conclusive. The consequences that should infallibly 
attend it, if it were true, are contrndicted by esperience. About 
some of these it is as yet premature to inquire. The most obvious, 
however, is this. If the Eicardo doctrine is correct, we ought to 
find each generation less amply provided with food, and procuring 
it with a greater expenditure of labour than its predecessor. The 
more distant the periods contrasted, the more marked should be tho 
disparity. If we assume that population proceeds at the highest 
rate of rapidity assumed by Halthus, and that the lands sucoe.-^ively 
taken into cultivation diminish in fertility according to the scale 
which Ricardo gives by way of illustration, tho state of things will 
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be thia : A territory producing JOO quarters (aay 900 bushels, at 60 
pounds to the bushel,) of wheat, anci affording a supply of food for 
one hundred persons, may be taken as a sample of a whole country 
and its people. At the expiration of twenty-five years, the popu- 
lation will have doubled, and the hundred new recruits will require 
an equal territory to that occupied by the original hundred, Thia 
territory, according to the scale of progression given for the purpose 
of illustration by Ricardo, will produce but 90 quarters of wheat, 
or 810 bushels. The whole amount to be divided between 200 per- 
sons will now be but 190 quarters, or 1710 bushels. At the expi- 
ration of fifty years the population will have doubled again, and 
there will be 200 recruits demanding fresh land. They will Lave 
to content themselves with that of the third quality, produciog but 
80 quarters upon the space which formerly rendered 100, or 160 
quarters instead of 200, which their two hundred forefathers obtained. 
In seventy-five years the population will have doubled again, 
amounting in the aggregal« to 800 persons; and the last 400 must 
occupy land of the 4th quality, producing but 70 quarters instead 
of 100 upon an equal space, or for a space originally adequate to 
the support of 400 persons, 280 quarters, or 2520 bushels instead 
of 3600. The facta may be arranged in tabular form, as follows: 
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Such, upon the hypothesis, would be the progress of things in 
two hundred years. Population would have multipjied two hundred 
and fifty.six times, food but eighty times; so that, upon an equal 
partition, each person would obtain a little less than one-third ai 
much food as bis ancestors enjoyed two centuries before. The corn- 
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munity, to procnre the same average quantity of food as ifs prrge- 
nitors, would require three times as much land in proportion to its 
nuraters, and thus, ia the same degree be dispersed over greater 
spaces, and placed at greater distances from each other. 

It woidd not be fair to insist that just such a progression as we 
have traced ought to be sIiowd to have taken place somewhere, and 
at some time, in order to support the hypothesis of Rieardo and 
Malthus. But soraething like it should be produced ; a decreasing 
series in the average quantity of food, the terms of which converge 
with less rapidity, and cover a longer period of time, but still exhibit 
a positive and marked law of diminution, ought to be shown to have 
existed in the history of some nation. The fact, however, is pre- 
cisely the reverse ; and that fact is not disputed by Economists who 
accept and inculcate the Rieardo doctrine. Mr. M'Culloch says, 
speaking of England : "Let any one compare the state of this or 
any other European country 500, or 100 years ago, and he will be 
satisfied that prodigious advances have been made, that the means of 
subsistence have iocreased much more rapidly than the population, 
and that the labouring classes arc now generally in the possession 
of conveniences and luxuries that were formerly not enjoyed, even 
by the richest lords." Mr. Senior, writing in 1836, says : " Since 
the beginning of the 18th century the population of EngJand has 
about doubled. The produce of the land has certainly tripled, probably 
quadrupled." It would be easy to rauRiply quotations to the same 
effect, but these sufBce, in reference to a fact, which, so far at least 
as it relates to modern times, nobody disputes, and which we shall 
hereafter have occasion to demonstrate by particular statistical esti- 
mates. The farther liack we go, and the longer period we embrace, 
the more favourable should the compaiison be to the hypothesis; 
J et, we shall find it even more signally discountenanced by the facts. 
The great frequency of famines in the earlier periods of English 
Li'.tory, and when almost the entire population was employed in 
agricultural labour, is conclusive evidence of the smallness of the 
crops. In the Saxon Chronicle, in which the occurrences of each 
year are given in the form of annais, they recur with startling 
brevity of intervals.* 

■ See the Pictorial History of England, Vol. I., page 266 ; also 579. 
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In regard to France, the following statement is contained in the 
article, Agriculture, in the Dictionnaire d'Economie Politique, con- 
tributed by H. Passj : 



" The official statistics present oontrosia singularly striking. If WB 
compare the figures rel&ting to the ton richest and most populous Depart- 
ments with those relating to the ten Departments nhich are the least so, it 
■will be found that in the former the average yield of a hectare (2-47 acres,) 
is from 15 to 20 hectolitres (the hectolitre is 2-81 bushels,) of nheat, while in 
the latter it is Only from TJ to 11, and that there is an equal disproportion 
in all the other products. In regard to consumption thej offer a differenca 
equally marked. The food ie nut only superior in quality in the advanced 
Departments, it is also saperior in quantity, and, head for head, the con- 
sumption is thirty per cent, more in weight than in the less dense and poorer 

This difiereace is attributed by Mons. Passy to the stimulant 
which agricultural skill derives from the greater marketa in the 
populous Departments. This implies that there is no general diver- 
sity in the quality of the soils in the Departments compared, while 
it is certain that in those most densely populated, if the hypothesis 
of Ricardo is correct, a larger proportion of the inferior soils must 
be cultivated. 

We may bring the question to another test, by comparing two 
long-settled countries. That in which the largest proportion of 
terrilory remains ia forests, should, according to the hypothesis, be 
that whose population has, in the least proportion, been compelled 
to resort to soils of inferior fertility. Trying England and Prance 
by this criterion, the latter has, in proportion to its estent, a four- 
fold larger quantity of forest land; it constituting in England but 
the twenty-fourth part, while in France one-sisth of the surface is 
covered with woods.* 

France has certainly the general advantage over England in soil 
aad climate, and if it cultivates a less proportion of the relatively 
poor soil, the average gross produce per acre ought to be larger. 
But the reverse is notoriously true. One-third only of the popula- 
tion of England was engaged in agricultural labour previous to the 
Repeal of the Corn Laws; and when the importation of food was 
BO trifling as not to sensibly affect the result, this one-third produced 
food for the whole nation. In France, on the contrary, two-thirds 

• Dictionnaire de I'EcoDOniie Politique, article Foreta. 
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of the people were agriculturists. In one country two men raised 
food for six; in the other, it required four to effect the same object. 
The diet of the French people, moreover, is greatly inferior both in 
quantity and quality to that of the English, sufficiently so to counter- 
balance any allowance that ought to he made, for an excess in ita 
exportation of agricultural products over that of England. 

The absolute failure of the facts to confirm the hypothesis, is 
endeavoured lo he accounted for by the suggestion that greater 
labour, and the aid of increased capital and improved machinery, 
are the sources of the great return in the one instance, and tbeir 
absence that of the small return in the other. Thus, J S. Mill, 
(PoJit Econ , vol. 1, page 219,) finding himself compelled to admit 
that experience is agamst the doctrine, and that unquestionably a 
much smaller proportion of the population is now occupied in pro- 
ducing food than in the early times of our history, argues, " This, 
however, does not prove that the law, of which we Lave been speak- 
ing, does not exist, but only that there is some antagonizing prin- 
ciple at work, capable /or a time of making head against the law. 
Such an agency there is, in habitual antagonism to the law of 
diminishing return from land; and to the consideration of this we 
shall now proceed. It is no other than the progress of civilization. 
I use this general and somewhat vague expression, because the things 
to he included are =0 various that hardly any term of a more re- 
stricted si^nificition would comprehend them all He proceels to 
enumerate improved processes m agnculture improved roads and 
other means of communication, mechanical iraproiementa and im 
provements in educai on an effect \e elements conn terat ting the 
law of deterioration m the proluct ve powers ot the soil These, 
and others of the like nature, he regards as forces which may impede 
for a season the operation of the natural law; but he comes to the 
necessary conclusion, that a law constantly operating, must, surely, 
in the end produce its due effect — in the words of M'Culloch, that 
"from the operation of flsed and permanent causes, the increasing 
sterility of the soil is sure, in the long run, to overmatch the im- 
provements that occur in machinery and cultivation." 

When Mr. Mill, in his "System of Logic," was investigating 
the methods applicable to social science, he declared that, 
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" In order to prove that our eoience, and our kuoifledge of the particular 
Base, renders us competeut to predict the future, we must show that they 
woatd have enabled us to predict the present and the pSiSt K there lis 
anything which we could not have predicted, this conatUutes a residual 
phenomenon, req^uiriog further study for the purpose of eiplanation; and 
we must either search among the circumstances of the particular case until 
vra find one, which, oit the principles of out existing, theory accounts for Ike 
unexplaintd phmomtnon, or we must turn bacli, and seeli the ejpianaOon by 
an extension and improvement of the theory itself." 

The existence of those agencies which Mr. Mill sums up in the 
expression, "the progress of eiviHaation," is such a phenomenon. 
Wlien it is asserted to be coesisting with a law of Nature — as the 
progressive det-erio ration of the land taken into cultivation is averred 
to be — it must either be accounted for bj the theory which assumes 
that law to exist and to be constantly active, or the theory itself 
must be revised. 

Now, how is it possible to espiain the acquisition of more esten- 
flivo and improved machinery, by men who, beginning wili the 
smallest quantity of it, and the poorest quality, are continually 
under the necessity of devoting more and more time and labour to 
procure a supply of food just adequate to maintain life ? It is not 
enough that they should have such aid, but it must be had in a pro- 
portion increasing more rapidly than their increased numbers. The 
table given on page 55, will serve to elucidate this necessity. At 
the first stage, we have each hundred individuals in the community 
obtaining, upon an average, nine bushels of wheat, the quantity 
nsually assumed as the average consumption of Englishmen. In 
point of fact, we know that this is a much larger quantity than fell 
to the share of an individual in the early periods of that country's 
history, or of any other country's. Habitual insufficiency and occa- 
sional famine, has always been the lot of men at the commencement 
of cultivation. But the quantity set down in the table may stand 
as the representative of that which is merely adequate to scanty sub- 
sistence. It is a question of proportion and not of absolute amount, 
Bud, therefore, one figure will serve for illustration as well as another. 
At the third stage, after the expiration of fifty years, the population 
has quadrupled, and m the meantime the average quantity of food 
which the deteriorating soils brought under cultivation will produce, 
has fallen to 7-875, a diminution of 12j percent., or one-eighth. 
If we suppose that eighty out of the hundred were able, during th« 
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first stage, to raise food for the whole, leaving the other twenty to 
construct and repair tools, clothing, &c., during the third stage it 
will require the labour of one-eighth more, or of ninety persons in 
the hundred, to produce food, leaving but ten available fur indualry 
of other kinds. It should require even more than ninety, for, ac- 
cording to the hypothesis, the ten extra husbandmen must apply 
themselves to worse lands than their eighty fellows cultivato. But, 
granting that ninety should prove as efFcclive as eighty of their 
grandfathers had done, what is the warrant f n p n hat ton 
artizans will be able to keep ninety hush ndra n w 11 upplied 
with utenailsj clothing, houses, &e., as eigl y iv w nerationa 

before, kept furnished by the labour of t n z n Where 

each artizan in the first stage accomplish dan f w k repre- 
sented by 4, (#8)i ^'^ successor ia the third n u p rform the 
equivalent of 9, (*£)■ Doing Ibis, if he n h w 1 d h s share 
towards maintaining a merely stationary ul n f lety, or 
rather would do so, if it were not that th w f h ncreasing 
sterility of the soil" is constantly makin g dm nds upon 
him, as the community is carried along w h h j gr ss of time 
towards the fourth stage, with a still furtb din n aT cultural 
pod Bhtakd d fdpo 
ff fdh d mhg In 
ppl Jhl hldbepldh 
zafh mh bd hbylwa 
ail 1 hm f m 
pi ghwkwh jnshw b q dfh to 
prevent a falling off in the supply, or indirectly, fay improving and 
adding to the quantity of the machinery of tillage. 

Now, we certainly are not authorized to pronounce it impossible, 
that mere agricultural labour should have done all that this theory 
requires of it. But if it were established as an independent fact, 
that mechanical power has, in the progress of society, increased 
according to any given series of numbers, or any imaginable law of 
increment, it would still tend to disprove any supposed law of 
Nature, that instead of accounting for that increase, it creates the 
difficulty of accounting for it. It is manifestly against the principles 
of sound reasoning, to support a theory against the evidence of 
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facts meonsisfent with it, by nrguing that they are the consequence 
of "mother "ieries of facts equally inconsistent with it The law 
muct be broad (.Qough to coruprchend them all, ^nd explain thera 
all, or it muit be discardeil as a falao conjecture, which Nature dis 
owns , for all her laws are in\arjahle, irre-istible, and harmonious 

The theory of Mr. Carey reconciles all the facts, and explains 
them all. It is possible for food to increase more rapidly than popula- 
tion, when men begin with the inferior soils, and, as their numbers 
grow, pass to those of superior fertility. An increasing proportion 
of each community is thus released from direct employment in the 
raising of food, and enabled to apply its energies to the preparation 
of machinery and the improyemeut of processes. These give the 
ability to the husbandman to reap a larger return from his old soil, 
and to overcome more readily and effectually the difficulties which 
attend his subduing the new and richer lands. The result is neces- 
sarily a larger yield, in recompense of the same amount of labour, 
a farther increase in the surplus of food, and the setting free of 
more labourers from the iacm, to recruit the workshops and to under- 
take fresh branches of industry. Upon this theory we can compre- 
hend the progress of civilization; it is the foreseen and certain 
result of a permanent law. Upon the other, it ia an accidental and 
embarrassing fact, for which we can discover no cause in the past, no 
guarantee for the future. 

Mr. John Stuart Mill gives the doctrine wo have been examining 
in these terms: 

"After a certain and not verj advanced stage in the progress of agrioul- 
ture ; a,s soon, in fact, as men have applied themEelvea to cultivation with 
any energy, and liave brought to it any tolerable tools ; from that time it 
is the law of production from the land, tliat in any given state of agricnl- 
tural skill and knowledge, b; increasing the Inbour, the produce is not 
increased in an equal degree; doubling the labour does not double the 
produce ; or, to express the same thing in other worda, flTery increase of 
produce ia obtained by a more than proportional increase in the application 
of labour to the land."— PoiiV. Heoii. sol. 1, page 214. 

Tlie cautious limitations contained in this paragraph would seem 
to imply, that some of the difficulties we have just stated had 
occurred to the author of this passage. How comes it, otherwise, 
that the law is announced as not coming into operation until after a 
somewhat, if not very, advanced stage in the progress of agriculture, 
after they have applied themselves to cultivation with energy, and 
6 
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after they have brought to it tolerable tools? Is it nut because he 
had found it impossible to account for the possession of tolerable 
tools, ■unrfcr (he lav, and was therefore compelled to postpone the 
period of its taking effect, until after this difficulty bad bcca sur- 
mounted, and the firat indispi.-n sable infraction of the law taken 

However convenient, indeed essential, this limitation may be, to 
niako the supposed law capable of holding its place in a system of 
Political Economy, we apprehend it must remove the law from the 
canon of Nature. Her enactments are from everlasting, and have 
never been held in abeyance for a moment, except by the miracu- 
lous interposition of their divine author. The notion that tbey have 
been suspended from time to time among the various tribes of men, 
to give them an opportunity of furbishing up some tolerable tools, 
h pus whp mbJmb h 
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low proceed to inquire. The proposition must either find its support 
n the latter, or it is baseless as a dream. 
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CHAPTER III. 

L AGENTS WITH 



Man has been defined a, fool-making animal. We nowhere see 
him working without artificial aid. Even the rudest savages possess 
Bome simple implements, which they employ ia fishing and hunting, 
in fabricating their raiment and building their huts. It is difficult, 
indeed, to conceive man as destitute of every kind of implements. 

But to arrive at the laws regulating human labour — the contrac- 
tion of muscular fibre — as aa instrument of production, it is ob- 
viously necessary to inquire into its power and action, abstracted 
from al! the other instruments and appliaaces which habitually 
concur with it in the execution of work. We can arrive at the laws 
of ihe combined action of two forces, only by first understanding 
those which control their separate action. 

We see that, in point of fact, men in every civilized society per- 
form little or nothing in the way of work, without being assisted by 
the natural agents, such as wood, the motion of water, the expansive 
power of heat in steam, and, without calling into use, to create the 
circumstances necessary for the development of these natural powers, 
a great many mechanical and chemical properties of matter, such as 
the hardness of steel, the polarity of the magnet, the bleaching 
quality of chlorine, the veiocity of the electric fluid. Most of these 
qualities, though existing without human agency in the storehouse 
of Nature, require artificial combinations to exhibit them, and con- 
vert them to economic purposes, aa co-workers with human muscle 
in labor-saving machinery. The number and variety of the agents 
and qualities that the intellect of a people has discovered, and the 
extent to which, by mastering their laws, and preparing the necessary 
conditions for their operation, it has reduced them into service, is 
the most decisive test of its civilization. 

There must have been a brief period, in which our first progenitor 
nued only hie senses and his muscles to furnish himself with food. 
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We can conceive, now, some marioer, more hapless than Kobinson 
Crusoe, to have heen cast upon a desolafe island, without clothing 
and without tools. To reach an idea of the process through which 
our race has arrived at its present power, we must conceive him as 
an uninstracted savage, destitute of all that knowledge, some por- 
tion of which is imbibed by the most ignorant member of a civilized 
community. He would gather his food in the first instance from 
the vines and the fruitbcaring trees, and might find shelter in a cave, 
or the hollow of a decayed oak.. We can imagine him running down 
some animals by pure swiftness of foot, throttling and killing them 
by main strength, tearing their flesh with hia teeth, and devouring 
it taw. The idea would occur to him, that the skin which had kept 
the animal warm might protect him from the dews of night, or at 
least make a softer pillow than a stone or a log. He can break the 
limb from a tree, and use it as a club against an animal, whose claws 
or teeth render the attempt to subdue it by the naked hands danger- 
ous; and by throwing it he may kill at a distance, or overtake by 
the missile, one whose fleetness surpasses his own. His power is 
thus greatly increased, and he may master three animals with as 
little expense of time and muscular exertion as one had cost him 
before. The natural agents have begun to co-operate with him — 
the weight and hardness of wood enable him to kill a beast which 
he could not have choked — the fact that he can give greater velocity 
to a missile thin to his own body, enables him (fl arrest the flight 
of another, which hia legs could not have overtaken. With the 
sharp edge of a shell, picked up on the sea-shore, or of a flint, he 
can cut and iiishion his stick, and tying the flint to its end with a 
thong, he obtains a spear. Having found a cutting instrument in 
the flint, a bow and arrows are of easy acquisition. Having obtained 
them, he has a new natural agent for his ally, the elasticity of wood, 
and with it be ovennatcbes the fleetness of the swiftest, and the 
strength of the most formidable beast. His power of procuring 
animal food ia immensely enhanced. Bis etock of skins is increased 
in the some proportion, and he has leisure to fashion them into 
clothing and a tent. These obtained, he ia no longer under the 
necessity of returning every night to his cave or his hollow tree, 
but may make extended jonrneys to find the best hunting-grounds, 
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or the regions most productive in fruits, best sheltered from storms, 
and most inaccessible by dangerous beasts of proy, where, by the 
aid of his fiiut knife, he may build a larger house of the braaohea 
of trees, than he could conveniently carry about with him, and fur- 
nishing room to store his game and fruits, that the superfluity of one 
day may enable him to devote the following to the work of preparing 
other utensils, for cooking and preserving his meat The great novel 
fact in his condition is, that a natural agent, the elasticity of wood, 
does a large portion of the work that formerly taxed his muscles 
Nine-tenths of his labour is cast upon Nature, who does it gratui- 
tously, and gives him the time and stiength thus spared to add to his 
comforts, without demanding any -^h tre m them From the bow 
and arrow, up to Ericsson's Galorio Engme and the Electric Tele- 
graph, the law is the same; every natural agent lets without remu 
neration, and co-operating with human labour mukes it more effectue 
Each one requires, as the oondituins of its acliufy, eonibjnationa 
of matter, which we call tools or michinery Every new agent 
taken into partnership with humdu toil, facilitates the acquisition of 
fresh and more effective powers, and eath new michme is cheaper 
than its predecessor — regard being had to its relatiie effectiienese, 
because it is the product in a larger degree of natural agents, which 
work for nothing, and in a less degree of muscular force, which, 
whether in man or animals, can only he exerted under the stimulus 
of food, and therefore must be purchased by food. 

We have employed several words in the last paragraph, such as 
gratuitous, cheap, purchased, which grow out of the fact of ex- 
change and imply its existence. They involve also the idea of Value, 
inseparably connected with that of Exchange. It being impossible 
to continue a discussion of this nature without their constant use, 
it is therefore important to fix their sense, that is, to inquire what 
are the facts they denote. 

The solitary savage, whose progress we have been tracing, doea 
everything for himself. This is the characteristic of savage life; 
each man hunts, fishes, bakes, builds, brings and carries, and con- 
structs the tools employed in all these operations, for himself; while 
vn advanced stage of civilization is marked hj each person's confining 
himself to a very restricted routine of occupation, and depending 
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for the supply of most, sometimes of all, his wants, upon the laboara 
of others. A man ma^ work a lifetime in building steam-engines 
without ever using them, and yet thousands of men have contributed 
more or less of their toil to the growth, manuf^ture, and transporta- 
tion of the nrticles which he consumes in a single day. Multitudes 
of men and of forces are continually toiling in part for hira; and 
his share of the producfs of their labour is got to hira through an 
almost iuterminable series of exchanges, indirectly effected through 
the medium of money. 

The primitive form of exchange is Barter. It presupposes a 
diversity of products, and, therefore, of labour. It involves a com- 
parison of the service rendered with the service received ; of the 
labour which it would require to obtain the thing to ho parted with, 
and that which would be expended in procuring the thing offered iu 
exchange. 

Suppose the savage who had a how, and with it the power to 
obtain as much venison in one day as he could in ten previous to 
owning it, to discover at the opposite eitreniity of his island another 
who has no bow, but who has made a fish-hook out of a crooked 
bone, and to offer deer's meat in exchange for fish — upon what terms 
would they barter? The fisherman has fish that it has eost him 
nine hours to catch ; the hunter ofiers him for them as much venison 
Bs requires, upon the avei'age, one hour's labour of a man armed 
with how and arrows, or ten hours' labour of a man without them. 
The fisherman would reason — " It will take me hut nine hours to 
replace my fish by others equal in number and quality, but to get as 
much venison will cost fen hours." There is a gain of an hour's 
labour to hira in the exchange ; and it is no impediment to the bar- 
gain, that he knows the bowsman effects a saving of nine hours by 
purchasing his fish instead of catching them. The exchange is made, 
to the mutual profit of the parties, and the hunter goes back to hia 
side of the island ; not, however, without having observed how easy 
it will be to provide himself with a hook and line, and do his own 
fishing when he pleases. 

The fisherman is confined to the shore tot lack of a boat. He 
Bees a log floating, and the idea occurs to him that it may he hol- 
lowed by fire, and the exterior hewed into shape by a rude axe, 
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made of a stone fastened to a stick with a thong. He accomplialiea 
the structure of a canoe, and, no longer tied to the shore, may coast 
at his pleasure, or put out from land in search of larger fish in the 
deep water. He has the aid of one natural agent, in the capacity 
of water, to float his canoe, but it requires muscular power to propel 
it by the paddle. When he has learned to erect a sail, the labour 
of propelling his boat is performed by the wind. He can estend 
his voyages to a distance — the food which was required to support a 
man who paddles is saved— and the labour thus superseded can be 
applied directly in the production of food, or indirectly, in a larger 
measure, in the manufacture of boats and sails, and bows and arrows, 
which enable a third person to acquire food in a less time than he 
could by his direct efforts. We may well suppose that the power 
of the fisherman is increased tenfold. Having secured in a single 
day as many pounds of fish as formerly cost him the labour of ten, 
and haying the ability to carry a cargo, he sails around the island 
and brings-to opposite the hut of the hunter, and proposes again to 
traffic with him for venison. The hunter finds it to his interest to 
exchange venison, that cost him ten hours' labour, for fish that he, 
■without a boat, would expend ten hours in procuring, although it 
actually cost the fisherman but one. The boatman, under an equal 
disadvantage with respect to deer-killing, for lack of a bow, reasons 
in the same way. Each measures the value of the commodity he 
would purchase, by the expenditure of trouble it would require to 
produce it himself, and which he saves by procuring it through 
tarter. He measures the value of the article he parts with by the 
labour which it will cost him to reproduce it. He would count as 
nothing that which cost him nothing, as being the result of the gra- 
tuitous co-operation of natural iigents. Nine-tenths of the fish and 
nine-tenths of the venison, will be so reckoned in the case we have 
supposed. Each party having equally effective machinery, will ex- 
change upon equal terms — labour for labour of equal average dura- 
tion and intensity. The result will be, that one will obtain tea 
limes the fish, and the other ten times the venison that he would 
have done, without the barter. The profit resulting from the gra- 
tuitous concurrence of all the natural agents brought into activity, 
is thus equally distributed for the common benefit. 
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but the inilucecient to the purchaser fo obtain a commodity by ex- 
change, 13, that he may s-pare himself the trouble of making it, and 
getting it to the plate where it is offered, by his own exertions. 

Tnenly years ago, a red paper box, containing a few sulphnr 
matj/hes, and a phial of acid, hy which they were ignited, sold for a, 
York shilling. Now, as mauj friction matches, of superior quality, 
in a brown paper hox, are sold for a half-penny. No man doubts 
that, if a bos of matches should chance to have lingered upon a 
grocer's shelf for twenty years, he would now be compelled to sell 
it for the half-penny, which would buy an equal quantity of a more 
convenient article. It would be fruitless to liim to prove what it 
cost him. The ready answer would be, that in the meantime, by 
improved chemical and mechanical com hi nations, twenty-five boses 
had come to be made by the same expenditure of human labour aa 
his one required in its day. Out of every twenty-five, Iweniy-fcut 
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may be regarded as the contribution of Nature — who gives her aid, 
and aslts no recompense — and one, as the result of muscular action, 
which expended food in developing itself, and which cannot be 
renewed unless the food is replaced ; which, therefore, demands pay 
in food, or in something that can he exchanged for food. 

Several of the Economists have sought to establish an equation 
between Value, and the labour expended in the production or appro- 
priation of commodities. They are thus compelled to attribute to 
human exertion, in certain cases, so much efEcaoy, and in others so 
little, in communicating value, as to render it worthless as a standard 
of measurements If the case is put to them of a man who finds a 
precious stone while sauntering by the sea-shore, they are obliged 
either to deny that it has value, or to ascribe the value to the labour 
of stooping to pick it up. Such an accident may happen to a man 
who is working for a dollar a day, perfectly satisfied that such is the 
true value of his labour, and who would be assured by these very 
writers that such was the fact, if himself disposed In doubt it. One 
moment of his time, a single stretch of the arm, the value of which 
is an inappreciable fraction of a cent, suddenly becomes so valuable 
as to exceed a million-fold their value a moment before. It is as if 
one took the varying velocities of a comet as the standard for the 
regulation of chronometers. All such embarrassment is avoided, 
when we see that the cost of reproduction is the standard by which 
we actually compare values, and that it is equally applicable to the 
result of the enormously remunerated labour of the esceptional 
minute, and the moderate compensation for fie rest of the toilsome 
day. The labourer who has been cracking stone to Macadamize a 
highway, can s.ay, " The value of this heap of dull granif« does not 
exceed a day's labour, for a day's labour will produce another such 
heap — the value of this glittering stone is a thousand days' labour, 
because it will cost at least a thousand days' labour to obtain another." 
The foundation of value is the same in both cases, and tlie unit of 
measure unchanged.* 

* This doctrine ia more fully elucidated by Mr. Carey, from whom it \% 
derived, in his "Principles of Political Economy," vol. 1, page 16. Pro- 
fessor Ferrnra, in his editorial intra duction to the Italian translation of th« 
works of Monu. Bastiat, eajs :— 
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Utility — the capacity a thing has to satisfy a man's wants and 
desires — is something more than Value, which is the sum of the 
ohstacles to its attainment. The difference between them — between 
the gross amount of service, in the salisfactiiin of wants, that the 
possession of a thing will bestow, and (he gross amount of labour 
which must be undertaken to secure it — is the sum of the effects 
produced by the gratuitous operation of the forces of Nature. Men 
differ in their estimate of the utility uf objects, which is the same 
thing as to say that they differ in their tastes and their judgment. 
In proportion as this estimate is high, the demand for a commodity 
is urgent. In proportion as the obstacles to its production are 
reduced, that is, in proportion to the number and furcc of the natural 
agents, which are made to co-operate with, and to supersede mus- 
cular action, its value is diminished. Price is the notation in. mowy 
of the point — a point fluctuating with every remove in lime or 
space — at which an equilibrium establishes itself between the forces, 
moral, intellectual, and physical, which urge men to the acfjuisition 
of an article, and those which restrain them. There is, however, 

" Carej, and after him, Bastiat, have introduced a formula, a posteriori, 
that I believe dcstiued to be universally adopted; and it is greatly 1o he 
regretted that the latter should have limited himself to occasional jndica- 
tiona of it, instead of giving to it the importance so justly fiiveu bj tha 
former. In estimatiug tlie equilibrium betneen the cost to one's self and 
the utility to others, a thousand cireumslances may intervene; and it is 
desirabie to know if there be not among men a law, a principle of universal 
application.. Supply and demand, rarity, abundance, &c., are all iosuffi- 
cient, and liable to perpetual exceptions. Carey has remarked, and with 
great sagacity, that this law is the labour saved, the tost of reprodueiion — 
an idea that is, as I think, most folicitons. It appears to me that there 
cannot arise a case, in which a man shall determine to make an eschange, 
in which this law will not be found to apply. I will not give a qnaniity 
of labour or pains, unless offered in exchange au utility equivalent ; and I 
will not regard it as equivalent, unless I see that it will come to me at less 
cost of labour than would be necessary for its reproductioD. I regard this 
formula as most felicitous ; because, whiia on one side it retains the idea 
of cost, which is constantly referred to in the mind, on the other it avoids 
the absurdity to which ne are led by the theory, which pretends to sea 
everywhere a value equivalent to the cost of production; and, finally, it 
ihowa more perfectly the essential justice that governs us in our exchanges.' 
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no absolute and fixed relation between money and labonr. The dist- 
eovery of gold in California and Australia, ia reducing the laboui" 
cost of gold every day, and raising the price, measured in gold, of 
every other subject of barfer. Price and Value are therefore nc 
more synonymous than Value and Utility, in the sense we employ 
them. The former. Value, we are to be understood as alwaya using 
to denote the relation between an object offered for exchange, and 
the quantity of human labour necessary to engineer the natural 
forces, and produce a like object. 

Such is the power of habit, that ideas which, from their real cor- 
respondence with the nature of things, are essentially natural and 
spontaneous, come, from the forma of language, to seem strained 
and artificial. It has thus happened, that because we have been 
aecustoraed to denote cost by the denominations of coined metal, 
even sagacious and instructed men come to reason, as if the reference 
of value to labour was a refinement of theory, instead of a practical 
truth that hampers every man in his daily dealings. "Labour," 
says Adam Smith, " was the first price, the original purchase-money 
that was pMd for all things." ' This is assented to as a truism by 
men, who yet habitually reason iu r gard to the econom'cal policy 
of nations, as if money and labour were low convertible terms, and 
as if the question whether a thing is cheap or dear was at once and 
conclusively settled, by the mere stitenient of the amount of coin 
standing opposite to its name in the Price Current Professing to 
be disciples of the author of " The Weillh of Nations and invok- 
ing his authority as a sanction for their dogma" tliev forget that ho 
has written what all experience confirm? At all times and places 
that is dear which is difficult to con o at or which it costs much 
labour to acquire; and that chenp which is to be ha 1 easily, or with 
very little labour;" and that labour thcrefire is ^lone the ultimate 
and real sta,ndard, by which the \alue of all coniraolifies can at all 
times and places be estimated and compared It is their real price; 
money is their nominal price only 

The first general proposition in regard to Labour is that in the 
progress of society the value of all commoditits tends to fjll. They 
arc continually attainable through exchange b> less and less of 
labour, because the gratuitous concert of natural agents, newly dis- 
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covered, and made avaikble by tools and machinery, maltea less 
labour suffice to reproduce them. It renders labour more effective, 
gives it greater command over matter, greater power, more value. 
Since " value" is a relative term, it may as well be applied to labour, 
as to that for which labour is exchanged j and in so doing we come 
back to the original signification of the word, m its Latin primitive, 
valeo, and the English derivative, avail. The constantly diminishing 
money price of all raanuiactured commodities lustaina the proposi- 
tion ; and it will he shown in the sequel thit the decline of cost, 
measured by labour, is even greater than that denoted in coin 

The wonders of modern machinery are rehearsed so often, as to 
require no more than an alluKion. It is impo'^sible to estimate the 
extent to which it has added to animal power Mr Mayhew* 
states that the total estimated machine-power ia Great Britain is that 
of 600,000,000 human beings, and adds that this has all been pro 
dueed within the last century. This remark only serves to indicate 
what he had in view in using the term, "machine-power"; for 
machinery, in the most general sense, has been increasing in the 
British Islands, as elsewhere, ever since men found that fingers and 
nails were insuffi ' t 'm 1 t f k 

The entire p K g m nsus of 

1851, was 27, m g to his esti- 

mate, equally ^ g g each man, 

woman, and cb serfe, and 

would still lea m present 

population, to m te sarj for 

developing the to m n going 

order. But a ra of fact, 

make, keep up that for 

every inhabifan B toil and 

spin, without w tw without 

even the slaves' pittance of lond. The entire products of this labour, 
mostly in the shape in which they come out of the machines, but a 
part transmuted by barter into other commodities, of foreign growth 
or make, are distributed among and enjoyed by the British people. 
The whole mass is bought by the labour of the kingdom. Such 

■ London Labour and tiie London Poor, page 349 
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grand results are often spoken of as the Economy of Power; and 
we speak of machinery as labour-saving. In the origioal sense of 
eooDomy, the expression ia just; in that which it ordinarily bears, 
an idea is conveyed as nearly truej and no more BO, than the song 
which ascribes happiness fo the soldier 

"Who lives OQ Ma pay, 
And spends half a crovin out of sixpence a. day." 

It is the appropriation of power existing in Nature, and only waiting 
for human intellect to discover its csist«ace and laws, and to devise 
the means, in accordance with those laws, of converting it to use. 

Engineers inform us that there is virtue in a bushel of coals, 
properly consumed, to riuse seventy millions of pounds a foot high. 
Such is said to he actually the average effect of an engine working 
at Hueltown, in Cornwall. This virtue is in the coal at the bottom 
of a mice, and was in it a thousand years ago, as well as when 
it lies in the furnace below a steam-boiler. It had been seen 
for ages exerting its power in boiling water and generating steam, 
without serving any greater purpose than to cook a dinner. Since 
the steam-engine was devised, we look at it in the concrete, and 
attribute power to the machine, whereas the machine is passive, the 
mere theatre and vehicle of power existing from the foundatioa of 
the world. Its contrivance is simply a condition of the action of 
certain forces in a certain direction for a certain time and with a 
measured intensity, which from everlasting have been passing from 
qlb mt t dfmmt' back to a new equilibrium, 

th hm d t Ihjldd rmant in the one condition, 

th y to t th th 1 1 man, by observation and 

tl ght t dlwtowk thmf rarest — by assaulting their 
q I b m th m p ly-d ered force — and to guide 

h t t h d t th t t his purposes. 

N t b th t th f f Nature are inexhaustible, 

f f h dest y J Motion never stops in one 

d t th t t g 9 1 q antity in the other, or in 

se ! th h It t th 1 posite of its own. All that 

I ffrtcad to [tmtii; and this it can never do 
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but at the expense of a waate of fibre, that nmst he replenished by 
food and by rest. 

Man's office in the world is that of engineer; all bis real power 
ia mental. It is a waste of power for him to take that upon bim- 
Belf, which can be better and more cheapjj accomplished by bruW 
matter. He ceases to do so just in proportion as, by studying the 
laws which his Creator has imposed upon tbe material world, he 
rises fob C t 1 g db ra te 

It m f t t th t tb 1 w f t t p 

man' pppt f tri,lf dFdtfhdo- 

Tcry fy t prsErymh fitatth 

const t f w f 1 1 zi g th ! dy k It 

cheap tb m t bl t d t k th p 1 mpos- 

Bible, (without regaid to cost,) for want of the necessary quantity and 
duration of force ; and it liberates men from physical toil, to study 
and experiment. Each new truth discovered is the key to a whole 
magazine, and each new art tbe parent of a thousand. The motive 

* " Had God inteniJeil that the work of the world should be done by 
humaa bones and smews, he nould ha,TQ given ua no arm as solid and 
strong as fhe shift of a steam-engine; and enabled ns to stand, day and 
night, and turn (he orani of a steamship while sailing to Liverpool or Cal- 
cutta Hail God deaigoed the human musoles to do the work of tho world, 
tien, instead ot the ingredients of gun-powder or gun-cotton, and the 
expansive force of heat, he would have given us hands which could take a 
grimite quarry and break its solid acres into suitable and symmetrical 
blocks, as easily as we now open an orange. Had he intended us for 
bearing burdens he would have given us Atlanteaji slioulders, by which we 
could carry the vast freights of railroad cars and steamships, as a porter 
carries his pack. Ho would have given us lungs by which we could blow 
fleets before us, and wings to sweep over the ocean wastes. But, instead 
of iron arms and Atlantean shoulders, and (he lungs of Boreas, he baa 
given na a mind, a soul, a capacity of acquiring knowledge, and thus of 
appropriating all these energies of Nature to our own use. Instead of 
telescopic and microscopic eyes, he has given as power to invent the tele- 
scope and microscope. Instead of ten thousand fingers, he has given ug 
genius inventive of the power-loom, and printtng-press. Without a culti- 
Vftted intellect, man is among the weakest of all the dynamical forces of 
Nature: with a cultivated intellect, he commands them all." — Bor/KeMam. 
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forces of Nature first brought into use were the most gross, material, 
and, therefore, obTious. The weight of running water, the wind 
that rustled every tree — these forced themselves upon the obseira- 
tion of the earliest meh. Steam, caloric, atmosplierio preseure, are 






be 



m d J g 

fully mastered it, what yet more tricksy and potent spirit may we not 
evoke by its aid ? 

It is admitted by ail the Economists that man begins with the 
worst machinery, and proceeds to the better with the growth of 
popuiatron, and that there is a constant tendency to ifa improvement 
in the progress of society. 

A plain corollary from the proposition that the value of commodi- 
ties tends to fall and that of labour to rise, with the progress of 
society, is that there is increased facility for accumulation. Things 
newly made being got by less labour, the stock of pre-existing things 
of the same kind, or any share of them, will be had in eschange for 
proportionately less of labour. The first men, without tools, found 
it all they could do to majntaia life from day to day, without having 
any surplus to lay by. The moment they began to construct tools, 
they began to form some stock of food, clothing, and materiala — 
Borae share of the produota of their labour could be saved. The 
sum of these, belonging to an individual, we call Capital ; and the 
sum of individual capitals, the capital of the community. It ia 
accumulated labour, the uneonsumed products of man and of the 
natural agents he has brought to his aid. In regard to Value, soma 
portions of it have deteriorated more and some less ; as the repro- 
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duction of some has been facilitated in a greater degree than thai 
of others. The gratuity of Nature, infused by means of improYcd 
tools, makes up a greater share in the utility of some things than of 
others, in any given stage of social progress. The substitution of a 
broiiae ase for a stone one, reduces the value of canoes and housea 
st once and very materially, while esereising a smaller and indirect 
inf uence upon that of furs and clothing. But that share in each 
which has become gratuitous is common property, or, rather, haa 
ceased to be property, and it is at the command of any one who will 
offer as much labour as still remains requisite for its production. 
The capital of the communily may be likened to a warehouse of 
liquors, in which every cask has been reduced by water, but in 
varying proportions, An^ one could have a cask, by paying for the 
epiriis it contained. To make the parallel complete, the utility of 
the liquor must remain audiminisbed by its dilution. To this point 
Father Matthew could testify without hesitation. 

A community grows by births. As every child must be fed and 
clothed for several years, without producing anything to contribute 
to the stock of food and clothing, the increase of capital must neces- 
sarily precede that of population. When the youth has attained 
his growth, and is fit for labour, he is destitute of tools to work with, 
and of materials to work upon, as well as of food to supply the 
waste of his muscles, whilst ho is producing food, or something with 
which to pay for food. He is compelled to apply to somebody who 
has a stock of these essentials, and make a bargain, which shall pro- 
mote the interests of both and set him at work. They make an 
association, go into a partnership, and share the benefits. It is none 
the less a partnership becaupe one or the other usually assumes all 
the risks. The object is to change the form of the commodities con- 
tributed by the capitalist, and increase their value by combining them 
with a new infusion of labour. The food is to serve as fuel to main- 
tain the animal heat of the labourer, and to be transformed into 
muscular Bbre ; for, with every manifestation of mechanical force, 
(employed always to produce motion,) a part of the muscular sub- 
stance loses its vitality, separates from the living part, and is thrown 
off as waste, to be conducted out of the system. The mechanical 
force and the waste of hbre are mutually proportional, and the 
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food which is to supply it must therefore be proportional to the 

la short, food consumed in the human hody prodacea motion, just 
as does the coal consumed in a. steam-engine. A given quantity of 
food and a given quantity of coal, are equally incapable of producing 
more than a fixed quantity of motion or force. 

As the food is to undergo transformation, resulting in motion oi 
force, to be communicated or ospeoded upon the materials, so the 
latter are to be changed as to form and place. If they were not, 
they would be let alone. 

Both the capitalist and the labourer espeet, tlierefore, to derive 
their respective shares in the advantages of their partnership, from 
some division between them of the new thing produced; and, in 
point of fact, do so, however long may be the series of transforma- 
tions and exchanges before the division is made. The share of the 
iron-master tn Wales may finally turn up in railroad stocks in Ilii- 
noisj and that of his workman in a fustian jacket made of Georgia 
cotton; but both came out of the iron. Whether the miller takes 
toll out of the grist, or is paid in coin for grinding, or buys wheat 
and sells flour, comes to the same thing in the end. 

If the capitalist takes the risk upon himself, the share in the 
product which the workman obtains is called wages ; and the differ- 
ence in value between the materials as turned over to the workman, 
the food, raiment, shelter, &c., furnished ffl the workman in kind, 
or commuted in mages, the deterioration of the tools employed, and 
the finished product, is termed Profits. 

If the workman takes the risk upon himself, that share which he 
gives to the capitalist, in addition to replacing the capital he had 
borrowed, is called Itent. This word is usually employed to denote 
the compensation for the use of capital that is incorporated with 
land. Mr. RicJirdo's definition is, " Rent is that portion of the 
produce of the earth which is paid to the landlord for the use of the 
original and indestructible powers of the soil;" and he seeks Co dis- 
criminate it from that portion " paid for the use of the capital which 
had been employed in ameliorating the quality of the land, and in 

* See Uebig on the Fhenomena of Motion in Animal Organism. 
T 
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erecting such biiiHings aa were necessary to secure and preseire tha 
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Let us suppose a destitute sayagt, to go to another, wbi has a bow 
and arrows and a stone axe, and ask what share of the game be pbali 
have, if he takes the bow aad hunts, leaving the other to work 
without intermission at the canoe be ss making. Tbo latter offers 
to give half the game for wages; and if tbia is demurred to, as 
unreasonable, the ready answer is, " Chase your game on foot and 
kill it witk a club, if you choose; you will not procure half as 
much as your wages will come to at my otfer." He is forced to 
accept. The employer, becoming tired of sedentary work at his 
canoe, in a few days, offers to bunt for both, permitting the other to 
take the ase and work, on condition that be build a canoe for each. 
This is to the advantage of the labourer, for he obtains food, and in 
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procesB of time will have a canoe for himself, and thus become a 
capitalist 

Suppose, now, a generation passes away, and copper axes are sub- 
Btituted, or, what ia better than these, such an axe as Mr. Bigelow 
describes as in general use about the houses in Jamaica, for cutting 
firewood — "in shape, size, and appearance, more like the outer half 
of the blade of a so3'the, stuck into a small wooden handle, than 
anything else I can compare it to. With this long knife," he con- 
tinues, " for it is nothing else, I have seen negroes hacking at 
branches of palm for several minutes, to accomplish what a good 
wood-chopper, with au American axe, would accomplish at a single 
stroke * With such an in'iliument nevertheless a man would do 
more than three times the wcik ihat he woul] with a stone ase. At 
this stage of the imjrovement ihe son of ihe tr t labourer comes 
to the son of the capitalist, and wishes to hire out to make canoes. 
The capitalist sees that he cnn mike ^ix canoes in the same time 
that hii father made two, and that if he gets two canoes out of ths 
BIX, he will obtain twice at much m quant ty for the use of his 
capital as his father did, though he gives (he labourer two-thirds of 
the product jf his toil, instead of one-half But the labourer's two- 
thirds give him four canoes in the same time that his father obtained 
a single one. His share has increased both in proportion and in 
quantity ; that of the capitalist has also increased in absolute quan- 
tity, though it has diminished in relative proportion. 

Time roils on. Mechanical skill increases; implements are im- 
proved in shape and quality. The long knife becomes an American 
axe — a tool as superior, for its purposes, to those used in the Old 
World, as the other weapon of our backwoodsman, the rifle, is to a 
Queen Anne's muskct.f The labourer of that day comes to the 

• Jamaica in 1850, page 130, 

t WiUium Vickera, of the firm of Nitylor. Nleholson, Tickers & Co., of 
Sheffield, steel manafaoturere of world-wide celebrity, was examined as a 
witness before the Committee of the House of Commons, on the exportation 
of machinery, in May, 1841. He testified, " The Americans have got tba 
trade of making felling aies, which ia a large one, employing a great deal 
of labour. We send more steel t« make felling axes alone, than we maka 
for all tlie small tools in England. It is for n plain article, Ihe moil nueh* 
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owDer of tbe axe for work. With the improved axe he can do three 
times the work that was done with that which preceded it. In the 
time that the former wood-chopper made sis caooes, the modern one 
will make eighteen, and so of everythiug else that is to be wroaght 
by the axe. If the capitalist, hunting through the account-books 
of Itis predecessor, observes that he doubled the quantum of his 
profit bj means of tbe former improvement in axes, adopts this as a 
rule, and thinks himself entitled to double it again, he nili take four 
out of the eighteen of the products of the axeman's labour, and 
leave him fourteen for his wages. If he is tempted to insist upon a 
larger proportion for the use of his capital, he is restrained by the 
thought, that it is easier for the labourer to get the improved ase, 
than it was for his father to procure tbe poor one : for that poor one 
enhanced the power of labour and diminished the value of capital. 
The result is that, at this stage as at the preceding, both the capitalist 
and the labourer obtain a reward enhanced in quantity, but the pro- 
portion of the labourer has advanced and that of the capitalist 
receded. 

The cases we have put represent the capitalist agreeing to make a 
fixed payment out of the product of the capital which he entrusts to 
the labourer, and of the mechanical force of the latter. In so doing 
he runs a risk that the labourer may not exert himself to his full 
ability, and that the residue after payment of wages, upon which he 
depends for profits, may be less than he calculates. To insure him- 
self agEunst this contingency, he naturally seeks to bargain for less 
wages, than he is confident that the earnest and honest exertion of 
the workman's strength would enable him to pay, without impairing 
his expected profit. The workman, on the contrary, knowing what 
he can do, and unwilling to submit to any reduction, prefers to 
guaranty the profit which the capitalist desires, taking upon himself 
the risk that the product will leave a margin, broad enough to pro- 
vide for the wages which the capitalist is nfraid to guaranty. The 
contract thus becomes one of hiring capital. What we have called 
Profit, and what we have called Eent, are identical ; the thing bear- 

nically and the best constmcled little instrujnent I know; the art being that a 
man can fell three treet to one, oompored with those that are ordinarily mad* 
in England." 
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ing one name or the other, according as it is stipulated or contingent — 
a fixed, determinate profit, which the borrower agrees to pay, heing 
denominated Rent, and a rent dependent in its amount upon good 
fiiith and the success of the enterprise, in which capital and labour 
liave associated, being styled Profit. But the substantial fact is, 
that Rent or Profits, and Wages, are the complements of each other, 
their sum making np the advantages of an association. The same 
circumstances which control the proportion going to one, necessarily 
regulate that going to the other. It can make no difference whether 
the transaction assume the form of a loan or hiring of labour, or of 
a loan of capital. The extent to which the co-operation of natural 
agents, through the medium of machinery, has given labour iha 
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of the future advantige. 

We have spoken of the loan of labour. The expression implies 
that the labourer parts with the use of something, which is to be 
returned to him. What is it? The waste of muscular fibre, in 
producing motion, is that which he gives away. The particles of 
fibre that are thrown off are themselves matter, transformed by the 
action of the vital principle from the constituents of food, previously 
consumed. In the final analysis then, it is food that the labourer 
lends, and which is returned to him. The distinction between man 
and the ox, and other animals who work with him, is thai they 
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work, and obtain barely the return of the food espendtd in their 
working, wliile the human labourer exacts i profit — more food than 
Buppliea hi3 muacular n iste 

Men reLkon th(,ir gains by a eompanson between what they pre 
vionsly possessed and mhit }t added fo it Tlie cipitahst reLknng 
his profits, not by his proportion of the product which has been won 
by the combination with Kbour, but by the ratio ihe increment bears 
to the previons stock. He says he has made so much per cent, on 
his capital ; he rents it for so much per cent, for a year. The dif- 
ference is one of arithmetical notation, not of fact. When Lis pro- 
portion of the product is small, it being composed of the original 
capital and the increment, the ratio of the latter to the capital will 
also be small. The fact will be expressed, according to the nature 
of the capital of which it is predicated, by saying that Rent, Profit, 
or Interest, are at a low rat«. The undisputed fact, that the rate 
of interest constantly falls with the progress of communities in 
numbers and wealth, is an evidence of the tendency we have sought 
to demonstrate. 

If we conceive the course of Nature to be reversed, so that the 
gen al m ss f wealth should bear a decreasing instead of an in- 
c ea n p p 'tion to population, then it is plain that the law of 
d t but n would be reversed also. If the number of labourers 
n a d m rapidly than the supply of materials for them to 
w k up n f tools for them to work with, and of food to replace 
the n gy wh cb they expended, then the capitalists of each suc- 
ceeding generation, would find labourers competing with each other, 
to offer a lai^r proportion of the proceeds of their labour, to escape 
the necessity of starving in idleness. Substituting in increasing 
proportion the force of human muscles for the potent agencies of 
Nature, by reason of the deficiency of tnoli, ind with that muscular 
force decreasing with the inferiority in i^uanljty and quality of food, 
their labour would constantly decreise in efficiency and productive- 
ness. Labour thus becoming more costly when measured by its re- 
Bulta, the increased proportion of the capitalist would give him a 
smaller absolute quantity. His power to command men would indeed 
grow; he would find himself the chief of a little band of barbarians, 
and soon endeavour, by plundering the vassals of a neighbouring 
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obief, to make up the leanness of his revenue. Continual strife and 
destruction would accelerate the common ruin ; for Life is valued 
cheaply, where the lahour of a life produces httle. Disease, induced 
hy bad food, bad clothing, and bad shelter, would rapidly fhin out 
those who scaped the casualties of mar. Population would dwindle, 
and Eocietj relapse into barbarism. 

Social progress consists in the growth of population and capital. 
Both begin at zero together, and go on continually increasing. As 
labour becomes continually more effective, each unit of population 
in one generation makes a larger contribution to the stock of capital 
than a unit in the preceding generation. It follows that capital in- 
creases m a more rapid ratio than population It certamly follows, 
unless the inoreasmg power uf man is attended with a decreasing 
disposition to LseiciSL it feuch wjtild be the eis= if his wants and 
desires were conitant But it is the charactenstic of his nature, 
that which distinguishes him from the Irute, thit liis dc'tires are 
insatiable The sati-fiction of one ereiles antther, and be is thus 
goaded hj his intellectual and moral nature — the angel element in 
the human constitution — to ceiseleis activity The loner animals, 
from generation to generation have the same unifcrm powers ■ind 
the same wants Nature gives them an early mitunty of frame, 
find an instinct which mates no progress They wm from her no 
further powers. They are contented, and demise no machine, no art 
With all the imitative faculty of the monkey, and his opportunities 
of seeing its great convenience to man, it is said that he has never 
yet learned to make a fire. 

The law which regulates the distribution of the proceeds of labour, 
which assigns to the labourer a constantly increasing proportion, and 
to the capitalist a constantly diminishing one, with increased quantity 
to both — tending therefore to the production of equality among men — 
was the discovery of Mr. Carey. It was a contribution to social 
science, more fruitful in consequences than any made before it. It 
is the key to History, and enables ua to understand and explain an 
interminable series of facta, which are incomprehensible and incre- 
dible, upon the theory of the Economists who follow Malthus and 
Bicitrdo, and, upon that of other writers, appear to be a mass of 
■ciadents, not resulting from or connected by any pervading law 
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Bastiat waa not extravagant when, announcing it in 1850, thirteen 
years affer Carey he declared " Such ia the great admirable, con- 
Holing, and necessary law of c p t.1 To demoostrate i( s, as it 
appears to ine, to o\erwh Im with 1 "fcred t the dcclamat ons, with 
which our ears have "O loDg been aesa led against the ability and 
tyranny of the motit potent miftru nent of civ 1 zation and equaliza- 
tion, that human facilties ever produced 

To exhibit it in its universality, the indispensable test of a genuine 
law, we mast show that it governs capital id land. This wil! be 
more conveniently done in treating of Rent ; after which we shall 
present historic and statistical evidence, that the course of thiogs in 
the actual going-on of the world's business has been such as the iaw 
requires, and that the supposititious cases we have imagined are fair 
illustrations of a principle, which works unremittingly, producing 
its effects by slow and imperceptible gradations. Nature never acta 
per laltum; though to elucidate her laws we are obliged, for the 
sake of contrast, to place things and events in juxtaposition, that are 
Heparated by wide tracts of space and time, and thus to present a long 
Hiies of eSecta in the aspect of a single and rapid change. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



In the United States there are rareljkuiore than two classes of 
peraons occupied in the cultivation of the earth, the proprietors and 
those to whom they pay wages. The interest of the proprietors in 
the soil is absolute. They own it in fee simple. The term " fee " 
comes from the feudal law, and imports that the land is held of a 
superior lord, to whom the estate, on the happening of certain eon- 
tingenoies, as the failure of heirs, would revert. Except as affording 
& basis for the right of eminent domain, residing in the State, and 
in virtue of which it appropriates — according to the feudal theory, 
resumes — land, when required for public purposes, the word " fee " 
has no practical signification in most of the States of our Confede- 
racy. Land is allodial. 

In England there are three classes concerned in the partition of 
the products of the soil — the landlords, the farmers, who rent of 
them and who furnish the capita! expended in cultivation, and the 
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it can be discnmmated from other profits. It thus comes that Rent 
forma a distinct and prominent title in the treatises of the English 
Economists. They have been followed in this particular by Econo- 
mists of the Continent, even where the usage upon which the English 
practice is founded has never prevailed. This ia because the rent of 
land is the index of its value. In England, indeed, land is habitu- 
ally valued in terms of its rent. It is said to he worth so many 
years' purchase, and is bought and sold at prices estimated in that 
way. To what oircumstances is it that it owes its valne 7 — and t» 
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what circum stances does land owe its power to produce an income or 
rent to its owoer ? are obviouslj the same question. We propose 
to inquire whether it is any origiual quality, or is due to subsequent 

Land in the Valley of the Connecticut sells for two hundred 
dollars the acre. Land of equal, if not superior fertility, and with 
advantages in point of climate, on the hanks of the Genesee, can bo 
bought for fifty dollars pef acre. Land, in every respect equal in its 
native qualities to either, but lying in Wiseonsin, can be bought for 
$1 25 per acre. The same laws and institutions prevail in the three 
localities. The settlers of the Genesee country were emigrants from 
Ma^iiiachusetla and Connect u The cttlers of W s u s o were 
colon sts from \lcs(em Newiork If we proceed tirther west 
Ian ] ca be had w th ut ask ng 1 y anj n an who choo es to squit 
upon t It s w ibout value T to Luudre 1 an 1 th rty years ■igo 
the land on the C nnec cut — a ttle more than fifty years ago the 
JaoJs on the Ge see were n the "arae B tuat on What s t that 
has infused value mto tlie i* 

A greit shire of the alue can be traced to labo r expenled 
d rectly upon the land It his been cleired of the t ees wh ch 
to erel t — a low and to 1 on [.roeess when it was in lertdk n 
and an espens ve one I ecau e th t mber everywhere abundant -ind 
cumbrous to tran port would br ^ no pr ce The stun ps ha e 
been roote lot d ches dug to dri n it f ncea barns and stables 
built lanes made through t the stones gathered into heaps it has 
been ploughed harrowed manured If it were pos" ble to obta a 
an accurate ace nt of the libour thus d ectly jncorporited W h 
tl e land ti \alue at pre ent pr ee wo 1 i be found to fa 1 1 ttle 
short, if It did not equal or exceed that of the land. But this is 
not all, School-houses and churches have been ereettd in the vici- 
nity; roads have been constructed, leading to market-towns, that 
have themselves been built up; bridges, canals, and railways have 
been made, and all of them contribute something to the value of the 
land. How largely improved means of transportation enhance the 
price of the soil, whose products are carried by them, is matter of 
familiar observation It is impossible, however, to assign their 
shares with any accuracy to each of bo many causes, many of them 
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acting limultanconsly, and atfeeting large surfaces, and many from 
different periods. The removal of the overslaugh in the Hudsoo, 
below Albany, would add something to the value of every bushel 
of corn that passes through the Erie canal, and, of course, to that 
of the land on which it is grown : a break in that canal, interrupting 
its narigation for a week, is felt in every grain market in the Old 
Northwest Territory. 

The only way to assign their proper influence to causes of such 
wide operation, is to take a large territory, and compare the price at 
which it is estimated, with that of the labour expended in its varioiia 
improvements. Let us take tho State of New York as an example. 
The cash value of the farms of this State, as ascertained by the 
census of 1850, is $554,516,642. The entire assessed value of real 
estate, as returned to the State Comptroller in the Fall of 1851 is 
$907,571,695. If we dd h f p P y 

to that of the farms, as d y U d & 

will exceed the aggre d d fr m h sse m 

roUs. These valuation w dbdff fli dff 

purposes, and in mu h h sc d 

results. The State w m d d w p d 

subsequent to the taking d h d 

by the census was not p d y te h by 

the County assessors. Th ik b w b 

mate of fbe marshals w k bgddpb 

statements of propriet rs p l«dp hw m 

is quite likely to be hig g Ih h n gr d p- 

ancy between the two, ff d p mp h h 

very remote from the h N h w 

propose to assume §1, 00 h h N w 

York, in its esisting c to h d g d h mp 

ments, public and pri T w p b b 

million of men, working thiee hundred days in fbe jear, at one 
dollar per day, for four years. 

Let any one now picture the State ps it was the day that Hendrick 
Hudson cast anchor in the Bay of Manhattan, and tben consider 
whether a million of men could fell the forests, drain the swamps, 
make the roads, canals, and railways, quarry the stone, bum the 
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bricks, cut and saw the timbera, erect the bnildinga, public and 
private, and execute all the work, that has made the Empire State 
out of the huDting-grounda of the Iroquois and the Delawares, in 
four years, or in ten years. No one will conclude it possible, after 
a, deliberate survey of the multitude of things to be accomplished. 
Still leas will he believe that the labour which has actually been 
expended upon the soil, can be adequately represented by as low a 
figure as that of a million of men for four years. The work was, 
in point of feet, wrought with inferior machinery and inferior me- 
chanical skill to that which the labourer of the present day brings 
to his task; and, therefore, absorbed a much greater quantity of 
muscular exertion than would now be expended in reproducing the 
game effects. 

We might take State after State, and exhibit the same discrepancy 
between the labour actually expended in the improvement of the 
soil, and that which its soil, covered with the improvements, would 
command if offered for sale. If there is anything peculiar to the 
States of our Confederacy, more than the fact that we can obtain 
more accurate slatislJcs in regard to them than to the countries of 
the Old World, it is a circumstance which prevents them from exhi- 
biting as great a deficiency in the value of their soil, compared with 
the cost of its improvements, as the kingdoms of Europe. The 
cultivation of the United States was begun and carried on by people, 
who were in an advanced state of civilization at the outset. If we 
lake such a country aa England, and endeavour to estimate the labour 
expended upon it since the landing of Julius Cajsar, we shall find 
that it must exceed enormously the amount of labour for which it 
would now exchange. The entire value of the real estate of Great 
Britain and Ireland, including mines, roads, &c., is estimated by 
Blalisticiana at about £2,000,000,000 steriing, say, $10,000,000,000. 
This would purchase the labour of five millions of men for ten years, 
at the average wages of two hundred dollars per annum. Can any 
one believe this to be any approximation to the amount of labour 
which, during the eighteen centuries since the Roman invasion, has 
been devoted to the amelioration of the soil, or even to the amount 
of the better instructed and equipped labour of the present day, 
that would be requisite for reproducing the United Kiogdom, if il 
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could be set back to its condition in the dajs of Hengist and Horsa? 
Tlie difference between the two is enormous; for the labour of the 
SaxchD dhN wdwh d 
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Eng m 
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and the other naturul agents, is without value , that is derived only 
from the accumulated labour that has been combined with it, whether 
by actual incorporation with its substance, or in improvements, like 
roads and canals, tke advantages of which are spread over large dis- 
tricts. The drainage of one man's swampy land relieves his neigh- 
bour from the fogs which it engendered, and thereby not only promotes 
his health and physical strength, but increases his crops; for the 
mists which bring ague to man bring mildew and rust to grain. 

Having established the truth that capital in land is not to be dis- 
criminated, in quality, from capital in movable things, we ought to 
find that the law regulating its use is the same. In the progress of 
improvement. Rent should constitute a decreasing proportion of the 
crop, though its absolute amount should iocreaEO ; while, both the 
proportion and the absolute quantum of the labourer who tills the 
land should be enlarged. The absence of facts exhibiting such a 
tendency, would be inconsistent with the truth of the proposition; 
their existence is incompatible with a contrary supposition, like that 
of Mr. Kicardo, that Rent is paid for certain fancied "original and 
indestructible powers of the soil" — for something valuable which 
remains ia it after all that it owes to labour has been subtracted. 
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Mr. Eioardo, as we bave seen, has stated hia theory in the following 

" With evsiy Bt«p in the progress of populntion, ■which shall oblige n 
country to hiTo recourse to land of a worse quality to enable it to raise iU 
supply of food, rent on all the more fertile land -will rise. 

" Thus, sappose laad — No. 1, 2, 3— to yield, with an equal employinent 
of capital antl labour, n net produce of 100, 90, and 80 qaarters of com. 
In a new country, where there is an abundance of fertile land compared 
■with Uie population, and where, therefore, it is only necessary to cultivate 
No. 1, the whole nil produce mill belong to Ike cullivator, and will be the 
profits of the stock which he advances. As soon as population had bo far 
increased as to make it iieeessary to cultivate No. 2, from which 90 quartera 
only can be obtained, after aupporUng the labourers, rent would commence 
on No. 1 i for either there must be two rates of profit of an agricultural 
capital, or 10 quarters, or the value of 10 quarters, must be withdrawn 
from the produce of No. 1 for some other purpose. Whether the proprietor 
of the land, or some other person, cultivate No. 1, these 10 quarters would 
equally constitute rent; for the cultivator of No. 2 would get tlie some 
result from his capital, whether he cultivated No. 1, paying 10 quarters 
for rent, or continued to cultivate No. 2, paying no rent. In the same 
manner, it might be shown that when No. 3 is brought into cultivation, 
the rent of No. 2 must be 10 qoorlers, or the value of 10 quarters, whilst 
the rent of No. 1 would rise to 20 quarters ; for the culdvator of No. 8 would 
have the same profits, whether he paid 20 quarters for the rent of No. 1, 
JO quartera for the rent of No 2, or oultiTsted No 3 free of all rent."' — 
Eicardo s Poliiieal Scimomii, chap 2 

Such are the necessarj results of the notion, that men commence 
the work of oultivition on the best soil, proceeJing to the worse; 
and that land has inherent value independent ot labour If they 
are true, then the proportion of the crop belonging to the landlord 
riac wilh the progress of society, and that of the labourer fails; 
the one becoming constantly rither and more powerful, the other 
poorer and more dependent 

Now, what have been the facts? Adam Smith states them thus: 

"At present, in the opulent countries of Europe, a very large, frequently 
the largest portion of the produce of the land, is destined for replacing the 
capital of the rich and independent farmer, the other for paying his profits 
and the rent of the landlord. But anciently, during the prevalence of the 
feudal government, a very small portion of the produce was sufficient to 
replace the capital employed in cultivaUon. It consisted commonly in a 
few wretched cattle, maintained altogether by the spontaneous produce of 
uncultivaled land, and which might be considered, therefore, as a part of 
that spontaneous produce. It generally, t«0, belonged to the landlord, and 
was by him advanced to the occupiers of the land. All the rest of the pro- 
duce properly belonged to Mm, loo, either as rent for his land, or as profit 
upon this paltry capital. The occupiers of the land tcerc ffeneral/g bondmen, 
whose persons and efi'ecta were equally hia property. Those who were 
not bondmen were tenants at will; and though the rent which they 
paid was often nominally little more than a quit-rent, it really amounted 
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to the whole product of the land. Their lord could, at all times, command 
their labour in peace and their eervioo in war. Though they liyed at a dis- 
tance from hia house, thej were equally aa dependent upon him as his 
retainera, who liTed in it. But the whole produce of the land undoubtedly 
belongs to him who can dispose of tlie labour and sonice of all Ihoae whom 
it maintains. In the present state of Europe, the share of the landlord 
seldom exceeds a third, aometimes not a foarlh part of the whole produce 
of the md. The rent of lands, however, in all the improved porta of the 
country, has been tripled and quadrupled Eince those ancient limes; and 
this third or fourth part of tlie annual produce is, it seems, three or /out 
times grealer than the whole had been before. In the progress of imprOTemcnt, 
rent, though it increases in proportion to (he extent, diminishes in propor- 
tion to tlie produce of the land." — Wealth of Nations, Book 2,, chap. 3. 

Mr. Malthus, though fully agreeing in principle with Rieardo, 
admits that the facts In Great Britain correspond with the statement 
of Adam Smith. He says, 

"According to the returns lately made to the Board of Agriculture, the 
«»erage proportion which rent beara to the value of the whole produce, 
seems not to eiceed one-fifth; whereas, formerly, when there was less 
capital employed and less value produced, the proportion amounted to one- 
fourth, one-third, or even two-fifths. Still, however, the numerical differ- 
anee between the price of produee and the eipenses of cultivation increases 
wilh the progress of improvement; and though the landlord haa a lees 
share of the whole produce, yet thia less share, from the very great increasB 
of the pioduee, yields a larger quantity." — Principles of I'oliiical Economy, 
page 177. 

It ia eyident, from a comparison of these two statements, that the 
proportion which rent hore to the whole produce ia the British 
Islands, has fallen, in the interval hetween the publieotion of the 
"Wealth of Nations," and the work of Mr. Malthus — some forty 
years. In a period of about equal duration, from 1790 to 1833, 
accordiag to Mr. Porter, (Progress of the Nation, toI. 1, page 104,) 
who deduces the fiet from the evidence taken in the latter year, 
before the Parliamentary Committee on Agricultural Distress, the 
revenues drawn, in the shape of rent, from the ownership of the 
soil, had been at least doubled in every part of Great Britain, 
while the condition of agricultural labourers is everywhere stated 
to have been visibly amended. Mr. Caird, as Commissioner for the 
Times newspaper, to examine the agricultural condition of England, 
devoted eight months, in 1850 and 1851, to an inspection of thirty- 
two of the forty English counties. Twenty-six of those visited by 
him, were also visited by the celebrated agricultural tourist, Arthur 
Young, in 1770. The average rent per acre, of cultivated lands in 
those counties, as deduced from the inqoiiies of Mi. Young, WM 
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13g. 4d., (say $3 23,) while the present average reut, according to 
Mr. CaJrd, is 26s. lOd. (say $6 52) ; if the other sis counties visited 
by Caird are taken into the account, the average rises to 27s. 2d. 
The average rent of land in England has, according to these state- 
menta, more than doubled in the last eighty years. A very consider- 
able difference exists between the rents of the grain-growing counties 
and those devoted to grazing and dairies. Mr. Caird ^ves as the ave- 
rage rent of fourteen corn-growing counties in the east and south of 
England, in 1851, 23s. 8d., while that of sixteen grazing, green 
crop, (turnips, &c., for feeding cattle,) and dairy counties, ia 31s. bd. 
The Edinburgh Review, for July, 1852, commenting upon these 
statements of Mr. Caird, for the purpose of exhibiting the relation 
between the improvements in agricultural machinery and processes, 
and the increase of rent, takes the ease of a mised corn, cattle, 
and husbandry farm, like those in the counties of Bedford and 
Norfolk, the average rent in which was as follows : 

1770, (Voung,) pnr Acre, ISSl, (Calra,) per Acre. 



Norfolk 11 6 25 

Average 11 9 25 3 

Supposing a farm in either of those counties to have been paying 
the average rent of lis. 9d. per acre in 1770, the Eeviewer pro- 
ceeds to enumerate several improvements, to which an ascertained 
gain or saving per acre can be assigned, and estimates their value 
separately. The sum total amounts to 32«. 2d. But the increase 
of rent amounts to only 13s. 6rf. The difference between the two, 
18s. 8(?., goes to the farmer. If his gains stopped here, it would 
be apparent that the smaller proportion of the increased produce 
had gone to rent, and the larger to remunerate the tenant. '■' But," 
continues the Reviewer, " besides the savings and gains above de- 
seribed, the iarmer, in all parts of the kingdom, has had his returns 
greatly increased by the rise in price which has taken place in farm 
produce during the eighty years we are considering." Upon this 
point he states that, " While corn will bring in the market about liie 
same price that it did eighty years ago, an amount of dairy produce, 
drawn from the stiff clays of Cheshire and Lancashire, which would 
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writing nearij twenty years ago (1836), makes a statement, which 
coming from one of the ablest and the most generally correct thinkers 
of Mr. Eicardo'a school, is pertinent evidence upon this point. 
" What changes," he remarks, " in the state of England and the 
Eoathern parts of Scotland, have the steam-engine and the cotton 
machinery effected within the last sisty years ! They have almost 
doubled the population, more than doubled the wages of labour, and 
nearly trebled the rent of land." 

■ Mr. Cfurd gives a. table, comparing the averages of rent, of the pro- 
duce of wheat per acre, of the price of provisions, and of labourers' wages 
per week, as ascertained in twenty-sii counties by Young, in 1770, and 
the same counties, as ascertained \>y himself in 1S50, and (hen makes a 
separate average of the statements of each. The general result he sama 
up as follows :— 

" It thus appears that, in a period of eighty years, the average rent of 
arable laud has risen 100 per cent., the average produce of wheat per acre 
has increased 15 per cent., the labourer's wages 34 per cent., (from 7i. Zd. 
per week to 9j. "id. per week,) and his cottage rent 100 per cenL, (from 6d. 
per week to Is. 5d.); while the price of hread, the great staple of the food 
of the English labourer, is about the same as it was in 1770. (His ave- 
rage for iwenty-sii counties shows a reduction of about 16 per cent.) The 
price of butter has increased about 100 per cent, meat about 70 per cent., 
and wool upwards of 100 pet cent." — English Agricutlvre in 1850 and 1861, 
page 475. 
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The Bgricultural sfatistics of England are so meagre and conjec- 
tural, tiiat it is impossible to attain anything like numerical preci- 
sion in inquiries of tbis character. Tbey serve, however, to support 
that general observation of the current of affairs, in which the dif- 
ferent writers we have quoted concur, and wliich proves that so far 
from any such tendency as the Eicardo theory requires, having been 
shown in the history of the British Islands, their experience esta- 
blishes directly the reverse. 

In respect to France we have more reliable information. Mons. 
Moreau de Jonnte, who for a long series of years has been at the 
head of the SlalJslical Bureau of the French G-overnment, and has 
attained the highest rank in Europe as a stafistician, occupied him- 
self laboriously for years in deducing from the historical, economical, 
and administrative dccunients to which his 'situation give him aeceaa, 
the facts beating upon the condition and wages of the agncultunsls 
of France. They were communicated m an esteoded memoir to 
the Institute, of which he is a member and the generil summary 
of the results is contained in an article contributed by him to the 
Anmiaire (k I E omimi Poluiiiie U </t ?i Stall tijue for 1S51, 
pages 368 to 380 The inquiry extends back to the period of 
Louis XIV., embracing the expincnct of one hundrtd and fifty 
years, divided for the purpo=i.s of comparison into five periods 
The facia as condensed in a tabular form ire as fellows 

The first table contains a statement of the aggiejjtte expenditure, 
at different epochs for the cultnation of the soil of Prance (cselud 
ing the value of the seed,) in millions of francs — of the proportion 
which the sura-total of wages bore to the whole value of the product 
of the soil — and of the amount of such espenditure per bead to 
the actual population of the kingdom, at each epoch, as follows ; — 

Bpyjh. Cost of oultif ation. entire product. iBbsWlanl. 

1700, Louis XIV 458,000,000 36 24 

1760, Louis XV 442,000,000 37 21 

1788, Louis XVI 725,000,000 43 30 

1813, The Empire 1,827,000,000 60 61 

1840, Louis Philippe... 3,016,000,000 60 90 
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The following statement gives the division of wages among tho 
agricultural families of the kingdom, at the same period, upon the 
estimate that they averaged four and a half persons to a family, 
giving the annual wages of each family, and the amount per day 
for each family : — ■ 

Numtier Qf asrieultural 

families. Annual wivje*. Dailj wagf s of each. 

fronts. JVo««. QninBcs.* Soul. 

1700 3,350,000 135 37 or, 7} 

1769 3,500,000 126 35 " 7 

1788 4,000,000 161 45 " 9 

1813 4,600,000 400 1 10 » 22 

1840 6,000,000 500 1 37 " 27 

M. De Jonn&s compares these prices o labour with those of 
wheat, for the purpose of seeing how far thoy would go in the re- 
spective periods towards supplying the prime necessities of life. He 
reckons that thirteen and a half hectolitres (the hectolitre is 2-,%\, 
bushels) of wheat, has been about the quantity of grain needed for 
the consumption of a family — needed more during the earlier than 
the latter periods, because its want is now, in a great degree, obviated 
by a variety of garden vegetables, formerly unknown or very little 
cultivated. He constructs a table giving the mean price of wheat, 
deduced from an average of the market for long series of yeare, 
under each reign, as follows : — 

Mfin nrlca per bH^oUtrs. 

Under Louis XIV., average of 72 years 18 85 

" Louis XV., " 60 " 13 05 

« Louis XVL, " 16 " 16 00 

" Empire, " 10 " 21 00 

" Constitutional Monarchy, 10 " 19 03 

The result of a comparison of the annual earnings of a family 
of agricultural labourers, with the cost of thirteen and a half hecto- 
litres of wheat, required for their annual consumption, is given in 
the following table : — 

* The cfntime is the hundredth part of a franc, or about one-fifth of m 
>r about one cent. 
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During tlie reign of the Grand Monarqve, the rural population 
of France wanted bread half of the time. Under the sway of 
Louis XV. it had bread two days out of three. Sufficient progresa 
had been made under Louia XVI. to give it bread three-fourths of 
the year ; while, under the Empire and the rule of the Citizen King, 
wages were sufficient to supply the labourer with bread through the 
year, and leave a surplus towards procuring other food and clothing. 
Doubtless, the labouring classes at the earliest period obtained food 
enough, such as it was, to support animal life, and made shift to get 
aome clothing also. But their bread was made of the inferior 
grains, chestnuts, and even worse materials. De Jonn&s quotes the 
Marquis d'Argenson, one of the ministers of Louis XV., as saying, 
in 1739, "At the moment when I write, in the month of February, 
in the midst of peai.e, with appearances promising a harvest, if not 
abundant at least passable, men die around us like flies, and are 
reduced by povertj to eit gra=s " Ho ascribes their condition to 
eice=sne taxation, declaring that the kingdom was treated like an 
enemy a country, laid undrr miht-ry Lontribution. The Duke of 
Orleans, to bring the cjudition of his people to the knowledge of 
the sovereign, finally camod a loaf of frrn bread to the meeting of 
the King s Council, and at the opening of the session laid it before 
his Majesty, saymg, " See ^ire, what your subjects live upon." 
This may be regarded as an exceptional case; but a very small por- 
tion even of well read men at the present day, have any adequate 
impression of the wretchedness of the food, upon which the mass 
of the people of Eunpe fe 1 a century and a half ago, and which 
even now makps the subsistence of a large portion of them.* De 

* According to a Report of the Central Agricultural Congress, at Paris, 
pnbliahfld in the Journal des Debats, SOth Mareh, 1817, it appears that in 
1760, onl; 7,000,000 of the French people lived on wheat and com ; while. 
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Jonnfe says of his countrjnien, in the year of grace, 1850, "A large 
part of the population of our rural districia continue from habit 
and from neces j to feed pon a de e Aile b eal an nJ gestible 
mixture of rye barley bran bean and potatoei wh h s neither 
leavened nor & oked suffi en ly ad Blanqu who nder a com 
mj-sion of the Ins nte h s fo two yeirs pa t been jo rneying 
through the prov nces to esam ne nlo and repo t upon the r condi- 
tion, declares that they alone who ha\e seen it, can conceive the 
di-gree m whii-h the clothing, furniture, -ind food of the rural popu- 
lation arc slender and sorry * An ofliciai report for 184S, of the 
number of houses id. Franco Huhject to the door and window tax, 
shows tbit there are, m all, 7,519,310 houses— of which, 500,000 
hi\e only one aperture, 2,000,000 with only two, and 1,500,000 
with from iour to five. Two-sevenths only of the whole have sis or 
more openings. Thus are the French people lodged. 

We can obtain, however, a more complete idea of the general 
debtitution of France, from the estimate of Michel Chevalier, that 
the sum-tolal of value annually produced in that country, if equally 
divided among its inhabitants, would give an average of less than 

in 1843, 20,000.000 lived on wheat imd coni, and tlie remainder were much 
belter nonriahed thnn in the former period. 

* Blanqui eataa np his account in these terms ; — 

"Whatever diversity eiists in the soil occupied by the people, in their 
customs, aptitudes, dispoaitions, the salient, characteristic fact of their 
flitufttion is. wretchedness — a general insufSciency of the means of satis- 
fying even the first necessities of life. One ia surprised how small ia the 
consumption of tiiese myriads of human beings. They constitute, however, 
Ihe mujority of the taxpayers ; and the slightest difTerenoe in their favour, 
of income, would not merely benefit them, but vnstly advance all fortunes 
ond the prosperity of the State. Those alone who have seen it can believe 
the degree in which the clothing, fumitura, and food of the rural popula- 
tion are slender and sorry. There are entire cantons in which particular 
articles of clothing are transmitted from father to sou ; in which the 
domestic utensils are simply noodcn spoons, and the furniture a bench and 
a crazy table. You may count by thousands men who have never known 
bed-sheets; others who have never worn shoes; and, by milliona, those 
who drink only water, who never eat meat, or very rarely — nor even whit« 

9 
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is a day (12J cents) to each. Such is the fruit of tyrsD- 
nous misgovern ment : that it waa greatly worse than this previous 
to the Revolution of 1793, may serve to show how nineh that Revo, 
lulaon was needed, 'and how cheap a price it was, with all its crimes 
and horrors, for the improvement that has followed. 

We were led to this digression, because the thought would natu- 
rally rise, in the mind of an American reader, that the agricultaral 
labourers must have had bread every day, at a period when, according 
to the statistics of De Jonnfe, their wages would only furnish it for 
half the time. The objection is obviated, when we see that they 
fed on something far different from wheat«n bread, which is taken aa 
the measure of the capacity of their wages to supply food. 

Recurring now to the tables, for the purpose for which they were 
adduced, we see that they prove a great advance, both in the abso- 
lute amount of wages, and in the pri^portion which they bear to the 
entire product, and to the share of the capitalist. The proportion 
to the entire product has almost doubled in one hundred and fifty 
years, having risen from thirty-flve per cent, to sixty. As between 
the labourers and the capitalists it waa, in 1700, 35 per cent, to the 
former, and 65 to the latter. It is now 60 per cent, to the former, 
and 40 to the latter, who, instead of getting two-thirds of the pro- 
duct, twice as much as the labourers, now get but two-fifths, leaving 
the labourers three-fifths, or 50 per cent, more than the capitalists. 
But, although the latter get a diminished proportion, the increased 
efficiency of bbour and capital has made ihe crop so much greater, 
that this diminished proportion yields an amount, not only absolutely 
greater, but greater relatively to the increased population. This is 
readily shown by a few figures, deduced from the tables of M, 
JonnSs. Taking for comparison the two extremes, we find the fol- 
lowing results : — 



From this it appears that, notwithstanding the labourers are so 
much better paid — three and two-third times more than in 1700 — 
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(or, rather, because tbey are so much better paid,) the remainder, 
left to ho diyided among the capitalists and non-agricultura! classes, 
is larger than before, and tbcj fare better also. The entire popula- 
tion of France lacks three millions of having doubled, while the 
crop has nearly quadrupled; so, that on an equal distribution, there 
is now twice aa niueh for each mouth, as in 1700. But looking to 
the actual distribution now, and then, we see, that while the non- 
agricultural population has increased 100 per cent., the surplus left, 
after paying the agricultural laboarers their increased wages and 
enlarged proportion, has increased 127 per cent. This is the atat« 
of the case, the comparison being made in money. If it is desired 
to estimate it in food, we ha^e the necessary elementa of calculation, 
when we know that the mean price of wheat, at the first epoch, was 
18 franca 85 centimes per hectolitre, while at the latter it waa 19 
francs 3 centimes — a difference of leas than two cents a bushel. If 
it should be objected, that these figures do not show how much goes 
to the landlord, in his quality of owner of the soil, and how much 
to the man who advances capital in the shape of seed, tools, Sic., for 
its cultivation, the answer is, that the proportion of the crop which 
pays both is less than formerly; if the landlord took the whole, it 
would be a le^ share than both obtained in 1700 ; and if he now 
gets nothing in bis quality of proprietor of land, leaving the whole 
to remunerate himself or third persons for the use of capital other 
than land, it is less in ratio than he originally received for the use 
of the land, and all the other capital employed in tilling it. 

The operation of the Jaw is indicated by a comparison of different 
portions of France, "It is," says Passy, "a country of contrasts. 
There are Departments which seem to have made no agricultural 
progress for a century ; there are others, whose agriculture is not 
behind that of the most advanced countries of Kurope. In the 
Departments moat backward, the expenses of cultivation do not 
exceed an average of 30 francs to the hectare (2j^'^ acres), and the 
gross revenue is about 70 francs. In the advanced Departments, 
on the contrary, the expenditure amounts to 200 francs and over to 
the hecta.re, and at this co.st a gross product is realized of at least 
320 franca, leaving the farmers, as well to pay the rent as for their 
own profits, about 120 francs. In the latter the excess of the pro- 
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duee above the coat of production, is three times that of the former 
but it requires nearlv seven- times the amount of advances of capital."* 
The capitalisls who cbtam f^r rent and profits four-sevenths of the 
value of t!ie crop, have but one third (he aTtuiunf received by those 
whose proportion !■- but three eighth*; The remaining five-eighths, 
which the latter expend m the wages of labourers ind the improvo- 
meot of the soil, i? fi\e times as mut-h in amount, as is furnished for 
those objects in (he poorer Di-partinent- Decreasing proportion for 
the capitalists, with mereasiog quantity, la (hua exhibited, as well 
by the coniparifion between d fferent districts of the same country, 
ns by that of the country at laige, in different s(ages of its progress. 
The converse of the propo ition must cleirly hold in respect to the 
wages of labour, and, after better wiges hiie been provided for the 
exisfing labourers, there is still three limes the amount to be added 
to the cipilil of the advanced Department':, and to furnish wages 
for new Libourers in the ad\ meed Department?, that the more back- 
ward could supply Instead of population encroaching upon the 
limits of subsistence, those limits recede before the advance of 
popuUtion 

^^e mjg'ht multiply proofs of (he same character, and extend the 
comparison o\er wider periods. The only difficulty is, that as we 
recede in time, the information which we are able to obtain becomes 
indefinite in character, and can seldom be exhibited with the preci- 
sion of figure" in a tabular form. It sometimes occurs that the rent 
uf ^ncitnt times is given by the proportion U> the whole produce. 
Thus Catt),f in his agricultural treatiao has informed us that in his 
d y he 1 nds of It ly n I vat d by the owner himself, nor by 
h s supe ute lent llj 1 dn an o slave, were fanned out to 

whatwa style! Pol who e n d for his personal services and 
those of h 3 f u ly f om one n nth to one-fifth of the crop. The 
prop e n hs case furn h d e crytl ing — the slaves, heasta, 
seeJ and tirols Vih lands n Italy a e now let upon the Me- 
tare sjsten or on h es he Metayer usually has half of the 
crop fu n h nj, halt of the 1 e st k and seed; the highest pro- 

* Article Agriculture, Dictionnaire de rBconomie Politique, toI. 1, p. 38. 
f CbiLp. 136, 137, quoted by Duveau de La Malic, Economie Folitiqug 
dea Komaius, vol. 2, page GO. 
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moreover, are not among " the original and indestructible powew 
of the soil," and anything paid for their use, is excluded from the 
denomination of Rent hy Mr. Eicardo's definition, 

" Though land is not the produce of industry," says Mr. J. S. 
Mill, " most of ita valuable properties are so. Labour is not only 
requisite for using, but almost equally so for fashioning the instru- 
ment." Mr. Mill probably means by valuable, simply useful. In 
the signification we have attached to value, it would be a mere truism 
to say that all valuable properties of land, or any other object, are 
the produce of labour. He la entirely correct in calling land an 
instrument. It is a great machine, differing from others in the cir- 
cumstance that it is immovable. But, like oAer machines, what- 
Boever of ita force is due to the past operation of natural agents, 
having been gratuitously produced, must be gratuitously parted with, 
in exchange, and gratuitously lout. Such is that accumulation of 
organic and inorganic matter, which constitutes its fertility, and 
gives it what Mr. Bicardo calls ita original and indestructible powers. 

We have shown that, so (ar from there being in land any resi- 
duum of value attributable to such powers, it is, like other capital, 
always exchanging for less labour than has been expended in giving 
it value ; and that all other consequences which attend this fact, are 
found in connection with the use of land, and the partition of its 
products. Henceforth we shall disregard the notion of a distinction 
between capital incorporated in land, and movable capital in any 
other shape, as t« their essential laws. 
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CHAPTER V. 



The laws which govern the partition, between those who lead the 
capital and those who lend the muHcular foree, of the products which 
result from theJr eombination, have been deduced in the preceding 
chapters. The subject, however, is so important as to justify its 
treatment as a separate head, and in other relations than that of 

Labour is what every one has to sell. They who desire to buy 
it, naturally seek to obtain it at the lowest absolute price; and it ia 
habitually called cheap or dear, by reference to the quantity of coin 
which is exchanged for a given number of hours of exertion. On 
the other hand, the man who offers it for sale compares the quantity 
of exertion which he intends, or is expected to give to his task, with 
the quantity of necessaries and comforts he is to obtain for it — things 
often very different in kind from those upon which his labour is to 
be expended. The proportion which Wages hear to Profit being 
practically adjusted before the latter are ascertained, it is the present 
and definite quantum, not the future aud undetermined ratjo, lo 
which men's minds are mainly directed in the operation'* of bniiDC«3, 
and this fact has given ike same direction, for the most part, to the 
inquiries of Kconomlsts. Mr. Eicardo, indeed, an 1 some of his 
followers, treat wages as high or low, in reference to the proporlmn 
they bear to the entire produce. It is in this sense that he declares 
" There is no other way of keeping profits up but by keeping wages 
down;" and that Mr. M'Culloch says, "That profits vary inversely 
as wages — that is, they fall when wages rise, aud rise when wages 
fell." The latter gentleman testified before a Committee of Parlia- 
ment, that " The whole and only effect of a French manufacturer 
getting his labour for less than an English manufacturer, is to enable 
him to make more profit than the English manufacturer can, but 
not to lower the price of his goods;" and that the circumstance 
"would have no effect whatever on the price of the commodities 
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produced in either country." We believe this to have been lesa 
than the truth, iu the seuse irhich Mr. M'CuUoch iuteuded to attach 
to the words "high wages;" for high" proportional wages are the 
indes of cheap production. The Committee, however, understood 
him to mean by high wages, a large amount; and, although in this 
fienac his testimony was paradoxical, they appear to have felt eo 
much deferencG for his authority and that of Ricardo, as to have 
wavered in their own convictions. Mr. Ricardo has not always 
himself suceeeded in his writings, in using the words as indicative 
of proportion and not of quantity. There is no doubt that his 
authority has been supposed to be on the side of the common error, 
that high wages, in the ordinary sense — that is to say, a liberal 
amount, estimated in money or in the necessaries of life — are incom- 
patible with high profits, and that whatever is taken from one ia 
added to the other. There is as little' doubt thit this opinion has 
had a pernicious influence upon the policy of Fn^land Mr Huok 
isson, in his speech of April 28, 1825, on the revision of the Corn 
Laws, told the House of Commons, " If capital had not a fair rtmu 
aeration here, it would seek for it in America To give it a fair 
remuneration, the price of labour must he Aept doitn ' There is 
no ambiguity here. When, in 184b, the views of Mr Huvkisvoa 
prevailed, and the Goni Laws were repealed, it was that the prtce 
of labour might be kept down. It is beheied by many that their 
repeal was advantageous to the Lnited Slates, because it enabled us 
to exchange our grain in the Engli-.h raarketa fur cloths md iron 
wrought by low-priced labour, instead of exchanging them for eloths 
and iron made from our native materials, and wrought by high priced 
labour at home. Which is true economy, depends in part upon the 
question, how far low-priced labour and cheap Libour are the same 
thing. 

We mean by labour, the exertion of human powers, physical and 
mental ; by wages, the quantity of food, clothing, and other neces- 
saries and conveniences, actually obtained in exchange for such exer- 
tion. They are usually obtained in the first instance in the shape 
of inooey, or whatever answers as the current representative of 
value, which the labourer exchanges for so much aa be can of 
material commodities, or social services, contributing to his enjoy- 
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ment. We find the rate of wages, therefore, ordinarily stated at 
their money price. But the circulating medium is itself a standanl 
which varies from time to time, in iU relation to other commodities 
Great changes hars taken place in the amount of labour necessarj 
to procure & given quantity of gold or silver, by efforts directed to 
that immediate purpose, iu mining, washing sand in California, aucl 
the like methods. Men will not consent, for a long period, to obtain 
a 1 q t'tj f p t t hy pi t" and digging them, than they 
dbnbdgng d schange for potatoes; nor will 

thy wwdf gdhnhyare able (o get by washing 

eand — a h k n n s of time in removing them- 

a h p nd h pensating circumstances duly 

lak n nto a un ^ b s a general fact, the improve- 

mn nmah y akdm ing, transportation, &o., has 
h d te d d he amount of labour requisite 

fpoc hp mtabna somewhat smaller degree 

h n b mn d f p m n eessity ; and, therefore, the 

smmnyp fb dtca greater command of the 

rly period. Sudden changes, 
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the actual enjoyments of the labourer. 

There is a necessary relation between the wages of labour and ifa 
efficiency, which prevents the former frooi being fixed at any arbi- 
trary price. Thus, Mr. Malthus says, 

" The oommftud of a certain quantity of food is altsolutely necessary to 
the labonnsr, in order to support himself and eucIi a family as will susljun 
merely n Btntionarj population. Consequently, if poorer lands, which re- 
quired more labour, Here EUGcessitely token into cultivation, it would not 
be poasitile for the corn wages of eseh indiyidunl labourer to be diiuiniaheiJ 
in proportion to the diminished produce ; a grenter proportion of the whola 
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■wonid neoesaarily go to labour, and the rate of profits would conOno* 
regujarlj falling, till the aocumulatioQ of capital had ceased." 

Such wagea are ordioarily spoken of by the followera of Malthus 
and Ricardo, aa necessary wages. It is obyioua that, oceovding to 
their theory, wages must contiaually tend to come to this limit; and 
they teach that wagea can never exceed this rate,* except tempora- 
rily J for, if they should chance at any time to exceed it, they would 
Btimulate an increase of population sufficient to reduce them again. 
In h w h 1 ho ng population are regarded as so many ani- 
mal w h d fin n er-increasing wants, and doomed by eternal 
1 w m n u h same condition themselves, and to beget cbil- 

Iren wh se above it. It draws an impaasable line 

b w n h f 1 bourers and of capitalists, — impassable at 

1 a. n d n for the labourer can never climb above it, 

h h h p al n y posiibly fill below. 

Su h h w the necessity to which we refer. It is one 

m d ly phj 1, ind it regards a labourer, not as a determi- 
Date unit of force, but as a machine of varying powers, directed by 
an intellect of varying degrees of enlightenment, set in motion and 
kept in motion by a will, that varies in intensity with the attractive 
power of the things it aims at. 

To regard first the purely mechanical nature of man. We have 
seen that food performs the double office of maintaiuing animal 
warmth, and of supplying the waste of muscular and nervous tissues 
which every esertion of force produces. Clothing also serves to 
maintain animal warmth j so that a man sufficiently clad requires a 
less amount of food than one who is not. The food that will just 
keep alive a man insufiiciontly clad, will keep a well-clothed man at 
a healthy temperature, and leave a surplus, which enables him to 
esert muscular force. Clothing being supplied, a given quantity of 
food can produce a fixed quantity of animal motive power, and it 
can produce no more. Thus it has been calculated, from the quan- 
tity of carbon, &o., consumed by an adult taking moderate exercise, 

* " The permanent remuneration of tha labourera depends on what wo 
have culled their hnbitual standard ; the extent of the requiretcents which, 
a» a class, they insist on Batisfying before they choose to have children." 
—J. S, Mill: Political Economy, set. 2, page 278. 
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that animal warmth, and the development of animal motive power, 
may be sustained in a vigcrou? man dunng .t period of a jejT by 
means of ten busheb of wheat They conta n the elements which, 
during that period, vital th mistiy transfurms into motive power 

Looking upon a human lahouier then j ist as we would upon i 
Bteam-engine, we see that the amount of force which he is capable 
of escrting, depends upon the amount of fDod supplied to him — a 
part of it answering the purpose tf the co I which gives beat an 
other answering to tbt water that is concerted int steam and gene 
rates motion. A sheet-iron jacket put around the boiler presents 
the waste of heat in the one ease inst as a woollen jacket about the 
body of the labourer does in the other. 

But food, clothing, and shelter are supplied to the human machine 
in the shape of wages. To stint them, and to keep the labourer 
down to the lowest quantity that will iniice him to live, without 
deterring him from propagation, is precisely the same kind of economy 
which would keep the steam-engines of a nation at half their working 
power, to save wood, and water, and sheet-iron. 

The rate of wages which such considerations would demand, has 
been attained in very few regions of the world. Suppose it anywhere 
to have been just reached, the labourer is only brought up to the 
condition of an ox. But he has intelligence, which the ox has not, 
and it isthe great element of his industrial power. In the lowest 
descriptions of labour, there is occasion for judgment in the selection 
of means, in the modes of exerting force most advantageously, and 
in the adoption of tools and simple mechanical principles, to econo- 
miae time and strength. As we rise to labour in connection with 
more complicated machinery, the value of general intelligence be- 
comes distinctly apparent. The Board of Education in Massacbu- 
setta procured from the overseers of factories in that State, a return 
of the different ral*s of wages paid, and of the degree of education 
among those who received them ; from which it appeared that the 
scale began with those foreigners who made a mark as the signature 
to their weekly receipts for wages, and rose to the girls who taught 
school in ihe winter months and worked in the factories in summer. 
This was not the result of any concert among the proprietors of 
mills; as to that portion which was paid for piece-work, concert was 
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precluded bj the nature of tbe case. The difference in the effeot 
iveness of American operatives, resulting from tiieir superior intelli- 
gence, has been estimated as an advantage to our manufactories, over 
tliose of foreign countries, equivalent to twenty per cent. 

But, to educate himself, a man must have moie leisure from 
bodily toil than is merely suEEcient to restore pbysica! energy. He 
must bo able to obtain such a subsistence as will maintain him in 
high animal working order, in a less number of hours than he could 
endure t) wjik without impairmg his health and strength To 
educate his children he must be able to "upport thtm iftor the 
period when thi,j become capable of contributing to the vupport of 
(he family, and must have the means of piying fcr their schooling 
and books This consideration requires a further mtiuaso of wages, 
and repays it to the capit ilist with interest and profit, in the increased 
eEEciencj of the iab< ur "which it proeurc In truth a little reflec 
tion will induce the ccnclusion, (hat intelligence is the only quality 
in human hbour that it is f,ood economy to employ inl to pay for 
&o far as meie motive force is concemid, it i? suppln-d at a cheaper 
rite by the natural agents, througL the intervention cf machinery, 
and tberi-f "ire it is lb it machinery 11 more and more supplanting the 
mere animal power of man, and leivmg him dependent upon his 
higher nature to earn him wage<i Intelligence in the body of 
labourer*!, devises and perfects m lehmery ind improved processes 
It diffuses and propigates itself, tbitof the individuil acts upon 
the community, improving its physical, m ral, and political condi- 
tion, and these in their turn react upon the individual, increasing 
hia seeurity, his power, md his inducements to industry, honesty, 
and thrift 

Muscular contraction is originated by the will, and i-M,rj repeti 
tion depends upon a repetition of the mandate conveyed from the 
brain by the nerves Nurvous excitement cannot he miintained 
■without a constant stimulant. Hope is a more powerful and con 
Btant stimulant than fear, because it is agreeable, and the mind lovea 
to protract and foster it; while fear ja painful, and the mind shrinks 
from entertaining it, and repels it as an unwelcome guest. Hope, 
therefore, is the great stimulant to toil, and the toil which feeda 
hope, by ensuring a present surplus, which may serve as the basis of 
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future progreaa, and maj open to tbe imagination a viata of indefinite 
advancement to the labourer, and to the children whom be may 
eipect to start, by the aid of his savings, at a stage much beyond 
his own commencement, has always proved to be toil to the oxtremest 
tension, physical and mental, that our nature is capable of sustaining. 
It is this which makes American activity the marvel of European 
travellers. It is the absence of this which has ever made slave 
labour dear at any price, compared with that of freemen. As long 
ago as when Pliny wrote, it had been found out, " Coli rura ab ergaa- 
tulis pessiraura est, et quicquid agitur a deaperantibus." An author* 
who has looked closely into the subject, informs us that the Greeks 
and Romans valued the labour of the slave at half that of the free- 
man; and Homer sings, 

.1 The day 

That ma^es man elare, takes half liia north itwa;." 



which these facts lead us, is the same as that 
involved in the law of Distribution, elucidated in the preceding 
chapters. It is that the highest wages attend the highest gross pro- 
duction. We contemplated them then as the result, as we have now 
as the cause, of a more than commensurate increase of productive 
power. It follows that low wages procure dear labour, and high 
wages cheap labour, to the capitalist and to the community. 

Several of the English Economists have observed facts corrobo- 
rative of this law, but without deducing any principle from them — 
as indeed they could not do without overtiirowing the theory which 
lies at the basis of their system. Thus, Professor Jones, in his essay 
on the Diatribulion of Wealth, says, 

" Two Miiidlosox mowers will mow in a day as much grain aa eii Rus- 
rian serfs ; and, in spite of the dearness of provisions in England and their 
cheapness in Russia, the mowing of a quantity of bay, which would cost 
nn English farmer half a copeck, will cost a Kussian proprietor diree or 
four copecfes. The Prussian Counsellor of State, Jacob, is oonaidered 10 
haie proved that in Russia, where everything is cheap, tbe labour of a 
serf is doubly as expensive as that of a labourer in Englund." 

31r. SrCuUoeli, writing in the Edinburgh Review, had more than 
once occasion to remark upon the difference between real and nominal 
cheapness, in comparing tbe current rates of wages in England and 

• Dureaa de La Malle; Economie Politiqne des Komaina, vol. 1, p. 161. 
10 
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France.* Mr. J. S. Mill sees ttat the truth maj he generalized tfl 
a certain estcnt, hut does not see that it is universal, aS he would 
have done had he cot heen tramnieiled hj his faith in the theory of 
Kicardo. He says, 

"Nothing is mare common than to sa.; that wages are high or loir, 
meoriiig only that the cost cf labour is high or low. The reif/rse of t/ii'a 
leovldbe oftener tkteatt; the coat of labour ja frequently at its bigh est when 
■wages are lowest." 

• In June, 1827, the Edinburgh Review held the following language: — 

"We very much iloubt whether wages are really higher in England than 
in France. Thatwagea estimated by the day are higher in the former, is, 
we believe, true ; but the question really at issue, is not whether the wages 
paid to workmeo employed fur a parllcular period are higher in France 
than in England, but whether tbe wages or sums paid for esecuting apar- 
tieular piece of work are higher! Now, lliis is obtlously a radically different 
queslion from Hie former. A very competent judge of such mattera, the 
late Arthur Young, gave it as his opinion, that an Eases labourer, at Is. 6d. 
a day, was decidedly cheaper than a Tipperary labourer at &i. And upon 
the same principle, though a French manufacturer may be able to blre hia 
workmen by the day or the week, for aome twenty or thirty per cent, lesa 
than an English manufivcturer pays to his, yet, as the British labourers, from 
their better training, the greater aubditision of employments among them, 
and their industrious habits, are able to execute a decidedly greater quan- 
tity of work in a given space of time tlian the French labourers, the wages 
or prices of labour may really be lower in this counfrj than in France." — 
Edinburgh Review, vol. 46, page 28. 

He goes on to express the belief that " the English cotton, woollen, and 
hardware manufacturers and ninehine-maliers, get any quantity of work 
cheaper and at the same time incomparably better executed than it could 
be done in Prance." 

In July, 1885, the same Edinburgh Eeviewer, grown somewliat mora 
confident, aaja: — 

" If we knew the quantity of work done in the mills of which we know 
the wages, we have not tlie slightest doubt that the stories about the greater 
eheapneaa of labour on the continent, would be found to be about as au- 
Uientie as Fairy tales, Mr. Edwin Rose, who had been practically cm- 
ployed aa an operative engineer jn different factnriea in France and Ger- 
many, on being eiamined by Mr. Cowell (of the factory eommisaion), stated 
distinctly that it took twice the number of hands to perform moat kinds of 
factory work in France, Switierland, &c., that it did in England. Wages 
there, if estimated by any standard good for anything, that is by the work 
done, were higher than in England." — Edinburgh Btoievi, vol. 61, p. 169. 
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This, he argues, may arise from two causes, the first of which is, 
that labour, though low-priced, may be inefficiunt He instances 
Ireland, where wages are lower than in any other country of Europe. 
The reiiiuiieratioa of ao agricultural labourer in the west of Ireland 
is not more, he states, than half the wages of even the lowesf-paid 
Englishman, the Dorsetshire labourer. That a difference to the 
same extent really exists in the efficiency of the labour, is proved, 
he thinks, "Not only by abundant testimony, but by the fact that, 
notwiihslanding the lowntes of wages, the profits of capital are not 
higher in Ireland than in England." This explanation is satisfac- 
tory in the case where wages are reduced, and no increase of profit 
follows. But it is icsufiicient to account for a high rate both of 
wages and of profits, existing together. Such a state of tacts ia 
inadmissible, according to the theory of which Mr. Mill is a dis- 
ciple. Accordingly he says, in reference to the United States : 

'■ Thare^he labourer enjoya n grcnter abundance of oonifortB than in any 
Other country in the world, except some of our newest colonies; Ijut, owing 
to the cheup price at which these comforts can be obtained, (combinecl with 
the great efficiency of the labour,) the cost of iaboiir to the capitalist ia 
considerably lower thnn in Europe. It must be so, since the rate of profit 
is higher, as indicated by the rate of interest, which is sii par cent, at New 
Yoi'k, when it is three or three and a quarter per cent. In London. "^ — 
Political Econam 

But it is as b h ^ ^ <^ '° earn, is higher 
in this country h E gl 1 h h rate of interest is 
higher. Yet, M 1 11 mp 11 d I sumption that the 
difference of w g h f m ey, hut simply in 
the amount of mf h 1 m f money will com- 
mand — an assu p 1 h w w h h well-known fact — 
because his the d p 1 m 1 1 that high wages 
and high profit Th E ^1 h ^ oral labourer can 
earn, according to Mr. Kay,* from 7s. to 9s. per week, on the ave- 

* Social Condition of the People, vol. 1, page 287. The estimate of Mr. 
Kay is somewhat lower than the average rate of agricultural wages stated 
by Mr. Caird, to whieli wo have before referred. The latter remarks upon 
the very great and minatural disparity of the wages paid for the sama 
nominal amount of work in the various counties ; the highest rate ho met 
with having been \bi. a, week in parts of Lancashire, and the lowest Gs. a 
week in South Wilts. This difi'erence is unquestionably due in part to the 
operation of the Poor Law system, which ties the labourer to his parish. 
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rage, say 36s., $8 64 per month, or less than $104 per annum. Out 
of this sura he has to provide himself with food, clothes, and lodging. 
The slaves in the States of Maryland and Virginia are hired out for 
similar agricultnral labour, at from $60 to $80 per annum, and are 
hoarded and sometimes clothed by their employers. Their board is 
eslimated to cost 825 per annum.* To work upon public improve- 
though labour be abundant and wretchedly paid, and prevents his emigration 
to diatricta where labour ia io request and comparativelj well paid. The 
Poor Laws thus prevent the equaliiation of wages, leaving them to be de- 
t«rminBd in the different counties by mere local causes, cotwith standing 
the great facilities of cocnmniiication, and the very limited distance which 
separates any part of England from any other part. 

The most effective cause of the diversity in the wages of different dis- 
tricts, appears to he the presence of great manufacturing establiehments 
in some and their absence in others. Thus, Mr. Caird shows that the 
avorage rate of agraultural wages in the twelve northern counties of Eng- 
land, which include the coal region, and are the seat of niannfai taring and 
mining enterprise, is lis. 6rf. a week, while in the southern counties it is 
but 8s. hd. " The influence," he observes, " of manufacturing enterprise, 
IE Ihua seen to add 37 per cent, to the wages of the agricultural labourers 
of the northern counties as compared with those of the south. The line 
is distinctly drawn at the point where coal ceasoa to be found." Comparing 
the present rates with those stated by Arthur Young, in 1770, it appears 
that the increase in the northern counties is about 66 per cent., while 
in the eighteen southern counties mentioned by Young, the increase is but 
14 per cent. The greatest increase is in Lancashire and the West 
Kiding of Yorkshire, the seats of Ite cotton and woollen manufacture, 
where it ia full 100 per cent. 

See Caird'a English Agriculture in 1850 and ISGl, p. 514, et seq. 

• Patent OfSce Report— Agricultural — for 1849-50, page 141. 

B. P. Johnson, Esq., the Secretary of the N. Y. State Agricultural So- 
ciety, writes to the Albany Evening Journal, from Maryland, November 
18, 1852, as follows:— 

" The labour in this section of the State is mostly performed by slaves. 
To very many cases the slaves are hired. The practice is, as we learn, to 
^ve the slave a choice whether he will work for the applicant or not, and 
if be refuses to do so he is not compelled to go. This has probably led to 
a practice which now prevails, and may perhaps be considered so far a 
custom as to be nearly universal. The usual price per year for the hira 
of a slave suited to farm-work is about S60 — the hirer taking care cf him 
in all cases, except when the slave is sick for more than thirteen days at a 
Ume, when he is cared for at the eipeaae of the master. In order to se- 
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ments, they hire bj the year at from $100 to 8120. Their pay is 
about up fo the English standard. The free labourer, for the lowest 
description of unskilled labour, is paid from 75 cents to f 1 per day ; 
or, when he hires by the year for farm work, receives from $10 to 
$1'* a month besides his hoard and lodging which is at least twice 
iy tl t f h 1 
If df pgthtfwts t t different 

g f w 1th d 1 p f th h tory of the 

lb gl» yfthS fEp fid that they 

h g d f tat f 1 y that this 

codt f Ij mp d>jb b dp rtyonthe 

pa t f tb mpl y d th t f m t g ation, the 

ad tbtf^tohhh ttnd steady 

t« d y bos 1 mkdbym th pdg increase 

f p I All 1 se b pp dm d more to a 

1 1 d h i 1 h be If t tly ing. The 

actual labourers of Scandinavia were thralls; the freemen employed 
themselves in war and piracy. Wlien the Saxons overran Britain, 
they parcelled out the land among the free retainers of their chiefs, 
who held their farms upon the tenure of military service, and who 
came eventually to receive the name of " vassals," and the original 
British cultivators of the soil became "oeorls" or churls, ind were 
afterwards called "villains." During the Saxon period, nearly the 
whole people were engaged in producing food. " The English," 
says Stowe, " might be said to be graziers rather than ploughmen, 

cure the eerricea of UiE slave, it was the practice at an early day, for tlia 
person wishing to hire him to offer to the slave, for his own benefit, from 
tlO to $15; this UEuaUy secured his assent. This is now usually given in 
cases of hiring; and the slave haa thus an interest in so conducting him- 
self as lo be profitable to his employer as well as nseful to himself. The 
sl.ivea have many perquisites here, Ijy which they frequently aceumulats 
eonsiderable property. They have a week's holiday at Christmas, at 
Easier also, and, usually, every Saturday nftemoon, when their time is at 
their own disposal. They keep poultry, own a pig, gather oysters, which 
they often sell to their own masters, as well as to others, and frequently 
spend their evenings in manufacturing the husk oollurs for mules, straw 
hats, mw-hide traces, &c., and are thus enabled to secure many little com- 
forts for themselves and families." 
10* 
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tivale for liim, and allota the remainder among them at hia own will and 
taprice. Where estates, in proportion as their popnlation increases, get 
almost entjrely allotted out among the eerte, the ovnGr exiicts from the 
latter, ioatend of the aocoage, or compnlsory nnpaid labour, a yearly tri- 
bute called obrok, whose avenige amount is t«n or tweWe ruUes banco. If 
the lord of the soil fines neither olrro/c nor amount of labonr, the law fiies 
three days' woi-k a week for every male nho has attained his fifttentb year, 
and, for women and children, labour in proportion to their strength. * » * 
Many, especially young people, repair to the towns, and easily ohtnin per- 
mission from their master, as they are then expected to pay higher obrok." 
—Jermann'a Fktara from St. Pelertburgh, page 154. 
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and are suEFered to enjoy it upon payment of an acknowledgment to 
their owner, by which they hire the priyilege of working for 
themselves. 

There is a natural process through which the slave works out his 
freedom. His toil is unproduofJve, because there is no heart nor 
hope in it. He pi-oduces little, and he gets little. The master soon 
sees that he cin increase his profits by tempting the slave to in- 
creased taik-work, giving hira all the surplus he can earn after 
finishing his task. With this partial liberty of working for himself 
comes the stimulus of hope ; he works harder for himself than when 
working for his master, and of course obtiuns higher wages. Hia 
intelligence and his power increase, and it is finally seen that more 
work can be got from him, and at a cheaper rate, bj paying him fair 
wages, than in any other way. In England, ay on the Continent, 
this change was brought about by assigning lands to the bondmen, 
the fruits of which they were permitted to enjoy, upon condition of 
performing agricultural labour upon the domain of their lord. The 
per\ices thus rendered were at first arbitrary and uncertain, being 
i^ueh as the lord chose to demand, and at such time as he chose to 
demand them. 

This state of things lasled, in many of the States of the Conti- 
nent, until a very recent period. In Denmark the estates of the 
nobles, down to 1734, were cultivated by serfs, who were hound to 
work every day without wages, on the main farm of the feudal lord, 
and had cottages and land on the outskirts of the estate, to work 
upon for their own living. Their lord could imprison them, flog 
them, reclaim them if thej had deserted from his land, and had 
complete jurisdiction over them in his baronial court. Since that 
period services have been rendered certain, and the slaves converted 
into proprietors of their holding", rendering a fixed rent to their 
landlord,* In several of the provinces of Austria— Hungary, Bo- 

* "About the jear 1784, the spirit of the age began to make the feudal 
relation unprofitable as well as odious. Tbe serfs would enlist in the army, 
or desert to the free towns, Hamburg and Lubecli, or emigrate and set 
themseWes free, leaving none but the aged and infirm to labour without 
wages on the estate. Some nobles, among the first Count Berustoff, eman- 
cipated their serfa, and paid day's wages for tte labour they required on 
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pact or usage, the peasant's complaint for infringement eouid only 
be hoard in the court of the HeiTshaft or Manor, where the lord 
himself, or his paid fiscal, was the sole expounder of the law, A 
rebellion of the peasants in 1773 led to the promulgation of a Eural 
Code, which defines the robots according to the extent of the pea- 
sant's holding * The mnsimuni in Bohemia and Moravia was fixed 



their estates. Some valued the serf's Inbour, and tha land with his cot- 
tage, which he had for his subsistence, and coDverted the amount into a 
debt upon the little farm, which the serf had to pay interest for and re- 
deem, but in the meantime was full proprietor of the land. In some cases 
labour continued to be paid as a rent, or feudal duty, for tha land ; bnt 
gOTernment interfered to fix an equitable amount, to determine the oumbei' 
of da,j3 par weali, and of hours per day wliich could be exacted, and to 
make the holding perpelual, provided the conditions were fuMlled, or a 
Stipulated price paid for non-fulfilment. On tha n'hole the feudal vassals 






■s of their several holdinj 
snbject to a few servitudes, such as certain cartages of peats, wood, op 
com, certain dajs' work in hay-timo and harvest, at certain rates, but all 
filed, registered in the books of the local court, and placed bejond arbi- 
trary eKaetion or oppression on the ono hand, or eyasiou on the otLer." — 
Lsing'a Denmark and the Duchies, page 54. 

Mr. Laing says at a subsequent page, (155): " Though tha emancipntioa 
of tha peaBautry on the baronial estates was only Bccompliahed in the be- 
ginning of this century, yet they have made greater progress in the tastes 
and requirements of civilized life, and in Uie habits of industry and aoin- 
mulation of property to gratify those tastes and requirements, than the 
Celtic peasantry of Ireland or of Scotland have made since the earliest 
notice of them in history." 

* See Tumbull's Austria, vol. 2, chap. 3, Mr. TurnbuU says:— 

"A large Bohemian proprietor, who with his brothers counted on their 
estates 18,000 subjects, has frequently observed to me, that he found it 
usually more a.dvantageou3 to accept even a very small part of the legal 
commutation money, and to hire labour from others, than to take it in 
kind from those who were bound to yield it." 

How much more so would it ha^a been, when the obligations were all oi 
•ne side and the benefits on the other ! 
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at one man'a labour for three days in the week. The peasant yield- 
ing the defined services was confirmed in the hereditary possession 
f h 8 la d w th the r ^1 1 of d i o og of it and removing. The 
r gl t of cnmmu ng tie r I an i other ser ces jn money is also 
secured to tl e pea ant In the other prov noes of the Austrian 
Ed p re the system of pred al hondat^e has been nearly, if not wholly 
est n^u sh 1 by the perat on of natural law* w thout the interfer- 
ence of the government 

In Pru s, d bq to ISO n nelutnolles r privileged persons 
c lid aequ e landed property Su li par s of thuir estates as were 
not in the n med ate possess on of the lord were held hy occupiers 
n sort of pred j1 sla erj oa cond t on of the r [ aying a rent, con- 
s t ng s met mes of ser ces to be perf rn ed on the lord's land, 
bu et me in th d 1 ver\ of a certj a por on (generally half) 
of the produ e tnd n ore frequentlj p rhaps of both the one 
and the other In Isll the Pruss an Government published an 
edict, by which it abolished serfdom, and enacted that the tenanta 
who held perpetual leases should, on giving up one-third part of tbe 
ind held by them, become the unconditional owners of the other 
wo-thirds; and, with respect to those who held leases for life, or 
erms of years, that they should become the proprietors of half on 
surrendering the other half. To the remonstrances of the landlords 
the government replied, that the change would prove equally advan- 
la to the lords and the peasants; and, that if, as they alleged, 
they should be compelled to give better food and higher wages to 
leir emancipated vassals, in order to obtain the labour necessary 
ir the cultivation of their estates, it would only prove that the re- 
muneration of the labourer had before been below its proper level. 
That the government was tight is proved by the great increase of pros- 
perity which followed.* Mr. M'CuUoch, while protesting against 
such a violent invasion of vested rights, admits that ila effect baa 
been, that the country has made a greater progress since 1815 than 
it did during tbe hundred preceding years. The example of Pi'ussia 
has been followed by the other Stales of Germany. 

* The Prussian Minister of Stafjstica 
uvernge consumption througbout the kin 
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la England, a class of servile tenants, holding small portions of 
land for tbeir own use, under the obligation of worting at specified 
times, and rendering definite services in cultivating the domain re- 
een-ed by the landlord for hia immediate possession, had arisen pre- 
vious to the year 1257, or within two centuries after the Norman 
conquest. Tenants in villanago, as these were called, soon ceased 
to be villains in person. They were at liberty to provide a labourer 
for the lord instead of working themselves, and (he tenure lost the 
^ character which originally attached to it. If a villiun 



Sugar 14 5 

" Coffee 3 2J 

" Salt 17 17 

" Tobacco 1^ 3Jj 

Ells of Cloth i 4 



Silks i I 

The popiilatloD, which was 10,000,000 in 1804, liad incressed to 16,000,000 
in 1841. The increase in the average consumption proves a mere than pro- 
portionate increase in that of the poorest class, who aubsist upon wages; 
for the richer classes, having been able to indulge all tbeir wants at the 
earlier period, can have increased Iheir consnmption in a very small de- 
gree, of such articles ae are enumerated in the preceding table, 

'■A ministerial p.aper, l^id before the provincial Assembly of the Rhino 
Province, says that the new agrarian regulations Have tended to improve 
the cultivation of the land so much, as to have, in 1843, raised the market 
value of the land since 1828 about 75 per cent." — Kay's Social Comfftem 
of the People, vol. I, pp. 187, 266. 

The increase in the marketable price of the land has doubtless outrun 
that in its real value. Sismondi gives the reason. He says the peasant 
proprietor is always eager to purchase land at any price, and pays for it 
more than it is worth, "Bat what reason he has to esteem at a high price 
(he advantage of thenceforward alaaya tmploying kia labour advantageoasl;/, 
leithout being obliged to offer it cheap; and of alviayt finding hie bread whtr 
hi iBCHito it, teithoul being obliged to buy it dear! " 
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could escape to a town, and elude the pursuit of tis lord for a year 
and a day, he waa free foreyer; and the rolls of Parliament, before 
1350, contain the complaints of the nohilitj, that the facility witb 
which they could thus emancipate themselves eniholdened those who 
Btill remained in the country to behave so insolently, that their 
masters were afraid of exercising their powers, from fear of losing 
them irrevocahly. The last claim of a villain, of which any record 
is preserved in the courts, was made in 1618 ; but some of the 
characteristics of slavery remain to this hour in the Bondagera of 
Cuiuherland;* and, down to the year 1799, when a statute was 
passed for their emancipation, there were colliers and salt manufac- 
turers in Scotland, who might be bought aud sold with the collieries 
and salt-pans to which they were attached. 

The first legislative recognition of the existence of a class of free 
labourers, occurs in the year 1356. The Statute of Labourers, 
passed in that year, recites, that since the pestilence no person would 
serve unless he were paid double the usual wages allowed five years 
before, and it proceeds to enact that they should be compelled to 
Bcrve for the rates therein specified, under penalty of fine and im- 
prisonment. It was optional with the ma.ster to Lire by the year or 
the day, but the labourer was compelled to work by the day or the 
year. The rates by the day fixed in this statute are as follows : — 

The wages to be paid (o haymakers were Id. a day. A mower 
of meadows 3d. a day, or 5d. an acre. Reapers of corn in the first 
week in August, 2d., in the second, 3rf., and so on until the end of 
August, without meat, drink, or other allowance, finding their own 
tools. For threshing a quarter of wheat or rye, 2id} a quarter of 
barley, beans, peas, and oats, l^d. A master carpenter, Sd. a dayj 
other carpenters, 2d. A master mason, id. a day ; other masons, 
Srf, and their servants, Ijd. Tilers, 3d., and their knaves, lid. 
Thatchers, Sd. a day, and their knaves, 1 id. Plasterers, and other 
workers of mud walls, and their knaves, in like manner, without 
meat or drink; and this from Easter to Michaelmas; and from that 
time less, according to the direction of the justices. ■(■ 

To convert money of that day into its equivalent by weight of the 

• Howitt's Rural Life of Eagland, chap. 4. 

■f iHiring lie past year it has become known, by the publication of Mr. 
Hunter's "Robin Hood, his Period, Rtat Characler," &o., that tliia hero of 
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present coin, it must be multiplied by 2,''^t). The penny, therefore, 
is nearly equal to three pence sterling of modern money. 

In 1388, the wages of labour were again regulated. A mastei" 
hind, a carter, or a shepherd, was allowed 10s. a year, without 
clothing, or any other perqui'sifc This was equal in weight of silver 
to about ¥5 70 of our money A plough driver was allowed 7s., or 
about S3 90, without clothing The price of coarse russet cloth was 
fixed at Is. a yard The whole year's wages would buy but seven yards. 

In 1444, wages were again fixed by Act of Parliament. A chief 
hind, carter, and chief shepherd, were allowed 20s. a year, with 
meat and drinkj and clothes of the value of 4s. The allowance for 
wages and clothing would amount to about $11 16 by weight in our 
silver coin. The allowanco of a common servant in husbandry, for 
wages and clothing, was 18s. 4d., equal to SS 53. In 1496, wages 
of agricultural labourers were slightly raised, but not more than 
enough to counterbalance a debasement of the coin which had taken 
place in the interval. At different times, subsequently, the rate of 
wages was regulated by Parliament; and, as ita enactments were 
always in the interest of the employers, to &x a maximum at which 
labourers should be compelled to work, every successive statute 
proves the tendency of wages to rise. Unijl a very modern period, 
the legislature has struggled to keep down this tendency by arbi- 
trary regulations, either imposed by itself, or by orders of the Quarter 
Sessions of Justices of the Peace in the different counties, to whom 
it delegated the power. The efforts of the representatives of capital 
to fight against the "higher law," under which the remuneration of 
labour was increasing with the general progress of population and 
wealth, were not confined to the tillers of the soil, but estended to 
all classes of common artificers. Thus, in 1514, Parliament fixed 



tie ancient mmstrelsy of England, an outlawed aiiherent of the Earl of 
Lancaster in the reign of Edward II., (about 1323,) was pardoned by that 
king, and, for about a year, employed as one of the porters or valets of hia 
thn-oiber. The situatioo w.is one of considerable confidence and respecta- 
bility. Mr. Hunter finds, in a document in the Exchequer, a charge for 
the rtry wages Robin Hood was paid, three peniy per day. Doubtleea there 
were some perquisites in board, lodging, and livery. But sucll a remune- 
ration for 0,0 attendant upon the person of the soTercign, authorizes us to 
infer a very great inferiority in the wages of ordinary servants. 
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the wages of masons, carpenters, tilers, plumbera, glaziers, carvers, 
and joiners, at id. a day, with diet, or 6c?., without, during the 
spring ancl summer moaths, and at Id. per diem less from Michael- 
mas (September 29,) to Easter. Six pence were equivalent to about 
18 cents of our present money, in point of quantity of metal. Its 
purchasing power was unquestionably greater than the same quan- 
tity of metal one hundred years afterwards, when the mines of Ame- 
rica had swelled the circulation of the world. We cannot ascertain 
with any precision what allowance should be made on this account; 
nor is it necessary, in comparing the prices which we have thus far 
mentioned, for they are all equally affected hj it. 

During the nest century and a half, great changes in the relative 
value of money and commodities were produced by the influx of the 
precious metals from America. If we jump to 1680, we shall have 
arrived at a period when priees had adjusted themselves to the new 
value of coin. We are able, moreover, from this time to obtain re- 
liable accounts of the current priees of wheat, and to estimate wages 
in the amount they would procure of what is now the prime neces- 
sary of life ; though wheaten bread at that time formed but a small 
portion of the food of the people of England, the great body living 
upon the coarser grains — barley, rye, and oats — for at least half a 
century afterwards. From a comparison of the average rates of 
wages of agricultural labourers with the prices of wheat, as collected 
by the authors who have treated on this subject, Mr. Carey has con- 
structed the following table,* exhibiting the remuneration of an Eng- 
lish labourer in husbandry, in the number of pints of wheat that 
his wages for a week would purchase. 

From Population. HnlA 

, 5,134,516 54 

. 5,500,000 64 

. 6,100,000 78 

. 6,700,000 80 

. 7,227,586 79 

. 8,540,738 82 

. 12,500,000 89 

1 14,100,000 90 

* Principles of Political Economj, voL 1, page 6^. 
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There is no eacliisire propriety in taking wheat as the standard 
of wages. The main inducement for referring them to this test, is 
to meet the objections of those who, while admitting the increase in 
the money wages of the labourer, and in the quantity of ail manu- 
factured eommodifies which they will procure, imagine that the "de- 
creasing fertility of the laad" involves an increase in the cost of 
food greater than that in tlia price of labour. This objection is met 
in another way, by comparing the whole production of food in Eng- 
land with its population, now and at any past period j a comparison 
which shows that the quantity of food now grown upon ifs soil, if 
apportioned equally among the inhabitanta, would give a much 
greater mass than at any of those Arcadian eras, which are referred 
to as the good old times, notwithstanding the proportion of the popu- 
lation engaged in agricultnre has been constantly decreasing. Who 
is it that have increased their consumptioo of food? Not the land- 
lords, surely, who have always had all that they desired ; not the 
merchants, nor the mill-owners; not the relatives of the aristocracy 
and gentry, who fill the learned professions and officer the army and 
navy. Doubtless they enjoy a greater variety of food than formerly, 
or than falls to the share of the labourer at the present day; but, 
when we look to the great staples of subsistence, and inquire who it 
is that disposes of the immense increase in their weight, we must 
conclude that the men who live upon the wages of daily toil in the 
fields and the workshops are those who consume it, and that, as it ia 
bought by their wages, their wages, estimated in food, have increased 
with the general wealth, and at a more rapid rate. 

Those who will study the general condition of the labouring classes, 
the style in which they wpre housed and clothed, the amount and 
quality of their furniture, their eomparafive liability to disease, aa 
shown in the number and fatality of pestilential disorders, and in 
the average duration of life, cannot fail to see (hat the labourer's 
ability to command the necessaries of life has been constantly ad- 
^■ancing. Abundant, interesling, and instructive facts upon this 
subject may be found in the several chapters on " The Condition of 
the People," "The National Industry," and "Manners and Cus- 
toms," in the " Pictorial History of England. " We may infer what 
the household accommodations of the commonalty were in the days 
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of Henry VIII, when we know whot were those of a powerful 
nobleman, the Duke of Northumbtrlanil, who had three houses in 
Yorkshire, which he inhihited m turn He hid furniture for but 
one, and carried everj thing with hirawhen he changed his residence 
Beds, tables, chairs, kitchen atensils, &c., were all earned in seven- 
teen carts and one wagon, though the family consisted of 223 per- 
sons. This is a cart-load, for the furniture of all kinds, for every 
twelve persons; — not very heavy nor large, we may judge, to ha 
transported in Yorkshire, at that day, over roads whose quality may 
be surmised from the fact that, in 1703, Prince George of Denmark 
was fourteen hours in goin^ forty miles, from Windsor, in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the metropolis, to Peterworth, and was overset 
more than once on the way. 

We have not referred to our own country, because American 
readers do not require information about its brief history. It may 
not he amiss, however, to notice that Adam Smith, writing in 1773, 
when fertile lands were abundant and population small, and when 
wages upon the llieardo-Malthusian theory, ought to have been much 
larger than at present, says : — 

" In the prOTince of New York, commim labourers earn 3s. 6d., currency, 
equal to 2>. sterlmg a daj ; ship-earpenters, lOi. &d., currency, nith a pint 
of rum worth 6d. sterHng, equnl in all to 69. Stf. sterling; bouse-carpea- 
ters and bricklayers, 8j., ourreuoy, equal to it. 6ii. slerling; journeymen 
tailors, 5»., currency, equal to about 2s. lOrf. Hterling. Theao wages are 
all above the London price; and wages are said to be ns high in the other 
colonies as in Kew York," — Wealth 0/ Nations, Book I., chap. 8.* 

* Smith makes some errors in the comparison of York shillings with 
sterling: 3s. 6d. Is 43| cents; 2s. iterling, 48 cents. His statement in 
respect to the wages of carpenters and bricklayers in London pves perti- 
nence to the following estract from the Edinburgh Review, of April, 1851 : 

"Mr. Porter has ascertained, from tbe tables kept at the Greenwich 
Hospital, that the wages of carpenters had risen from ]8j. a week, in 1800, 
to 29s. M., in 183G; of bricklayers, from 18s. to 29s. Brf. ; at plumbers, 
from 19a. to 30s. In the same period the earnings of London compoaitora 
in the book trade had risen from 83s. to 863. We have ascertained that 
they remain the same. The earnings of compositors employed on tho 
morniug papers had risen from 40s. to 48s. a wcelt. They are now at the 
latter amount. From evidence published by a Committee of the House of 
Commons, in 1833, added to such information as we hare been enabled to. 
obtain up t6 the present period, we give, as fully reliable, the following 
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The mages of the common labourer in New York have doubled, 
and those of the artificers mentioned by Smith have all advauced, 
though not to the same extent; while the prices of the articles foi 
which wages are expended have been on the whole reduced. The 
daily ration of the United States soldier — which is more than abun- 
dant food for a labouring man,* shown to be so from the fact that it 
ia habitually nnconsumed, and that at our military posts the soldiers 
supply themselves with a library and other conveniences by a fund, 
which is derived from the surplus of their rations — has been for 
years commuted to the officers at twenty cents per day. A dollar a 
bushel for the best Gonesee wheat, has been a kind of normal price 
with the farmers who grow it for the last twenty-five years. The 
same price prevailed in 1791 and 1799, f when salt in the Genesee 
country only sixty miles fr-m the "princs tt Onondaga, was at fifty 
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"If the hoars of labour had been reduced between 1833 and 1860 only 
in tbe same proporlion as tiis wages, the spinner would work 64J hours 
instead of 60 pec week. If he had been paid the asme wages per hour in 
1833 aa in 1850, he would hove received 46s. per week inatenii of 42s. 9d.'' 

* The ration is 1 J pounds of fresh beef, or ij of a pound of salted pork, 
18 ounces of bread or flour to each man, and at the rate of 8 quarts of 
beans, or 10 pounds of rice, 6 poands of ooifee, 12 pounds of sugar, 4 
quarts of vinegar, IJ pounds of tallow, or 1 pound of sperm cacdles, 4 
(jounds of soap, and 2 quarts of salt lo eocli hundred men. 

■f Documentary History of New York, vol. 2, pp. 1119, 1148. 
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the Tyler. The immediate occasion of their rising was the capture, 
wilh an armed force, by Sir Simon Burlej', of an industrious resident 
of tlie town of Gravesend, aa his escaped bondman. An extrava- 
gant ransom was demanded for hitn, which was refused; but the 
Commons of Kent attacked the castle of Rochester, in which the 
serf had beea imprisoned, and compelled Lis surrender. When 
the insurgents treated with the king, their demands were : 1. The 
total abolition of slavery for themselves and their children, for ever. 
2. The reduction of the rent of good land to four pence an acre. 
8. The full Jiberty of buying and selling like other men in all faira 
and markets. 4. A general patdon for all past offences. The second 
demand, it is very probable, was nothing more than that which is 
now agitating Ireland — for Tenants' right, or fisity of tenure. It 
was the uncertainty of the rent, rather than its amount, which was 
felt to be a grievacee. Sir T. Cullum supposes four pence an acre 
to have been about the average rate at which land was let, toward 
the close of the thirteenth century.* With this possible eaeeption, 
nil that was asked was personal liberty : political privilege being aa 
yet unthought of. The insurgents failed to obtain eren the abolition 
of personal villanage; and it was not until the time of Charles II 
that the obnoiioua incidents of tenure in viUanago were takef; 
away But men do not rise with arms in their hands, a hundred 
thcusand strong without lis operating tb a caution against giving 
them occasion to rise agiin Ihe pow(,r of the landlord class to re- 
Bist the demands of those whom thev might tempt to revolt, depended 
upon their ibi! ty to feed hosti of personal retainers. When the 
lord obtams two thirds of the entire produce of the land in tha 
shape of rent he can devote cm, half of it to maintaining a crew of 
men at arms equal to the whcle holy of cultivators, and still keep 
an equal quantity for himself and his family Accordingly, the 
great barons had each a mall army constantly at his disposal. Aa 
cultivation extendi! and labour became mori, productive, the pro- 
portion of the rent ti the entire ciop fi.ll and the landlord waa 
forced to curtail his retinue Tl e anmbcr and Tiages of industrioua 
men racreased and that of military loafers diminished. Popular 

* Pictorial History of Englaad, vol. 1, p. 811 ; Harpers' edition, 
11* 
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intelligence and popular power advanced together. When the Com- 
mons rose again, under Jack Cade, in 1450, it was public abuses for 
wh h th J d manded redress. No complaint was made of villanage 
— ^th t w w sting away — but it was of the taking of the subject's 
p p tj f he use of the Crown, without payment, under the 
n m f pun yance ; of extortion by the fiherifia ; of delays in the 
adn] Irat n of justice; of evil counsellors about the throne; of 
th 11 g- 1 t rfcrence of the nobility, in hindering the free election 
f kn gl t& f the shire, the county representatives in Parliament. 
W g h w er, though high enough to prompt the effort for popular 
rights, were still too low to secure its success. Cade failed, like Wat 
Tyler, and England had to wait for the rebellion of 1640, before the 
people could obtain immunity from being plundered by the Crown, 
by purveyance and ship-money. 

Popular liburty had its origin in the towns. The naturalization 
of the woollen manufacture, by Flumiah weavers, brought over from 
the c^intinent, creating competition for the employ of labour, ia 
recognized as one of the most effective in the circumstances which 
led to Ihe abolition of persona! slavery. The Piemingg brought 
with thcnj (he knowledge of municipal institutions and privileges, 
the right of local &eIf-go^ ernment, and the protection of a citiaen 
militia. In their own country, the artizans of the tnwns had not 
only provided for their own seeurily against marauding barons, hut 
bad created a military force in their civic organizations, which was 
the bulwark of their national independence. Security promoted 
industry, and industry accumulated the means by which security 
could be maintained The esercise of self government is the great 
school of popular intelligence. As the towns increasi-d in popula 
tion and wealth, they obtained royal charters, securing the personal 
n of their inhabitants, the right of legislating upon their iocil 
OS, of representation in Parliament, and of choosing their own 
ma^strates. T!ie representatives of cities and boroughs, created by 
patent or charter, made the mass of the House of Commons. " The 
little men of the Commons," aa they were called, thus attained the 
power of associating themselves with " the great men of the land " 
in the government of the kingdom ; a power which has grown until 
the Peers are little more than nominal participants in its exercise — 
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rather an ornamental appeodage thatt a vital part of the machinery 
The landlords kept the ascendency in the House of Commons and 
controlled its policy according 
the repeal of the Corn Laws; 
sentatiyes of machinery. Tin 
of the squirearchy. lis nun 
growiDg, and its property is d 
deacy towards equalization, as 
permitted to obey natural la 
struggled to prevent the a lien a 
by the law of priniogonifure, 
holding real estate from sale u 
only its temporary use and rei 
debts, is still stroog in the \: 
against the intrusion of those 
impediments were removed, wl 
by cumbrous forms, great riskj 

ownership of land was the basis of a military aristocracy, governing 
the nation by the physical force of its dependants, its policy was 
that of a close corporation. Now that its monopoly of political 
power has been wrested from it, the esigencies of defence require 
that tbe number of landholders should be recruited. However long 
the landholders may cling to the feudal policy, and endeavour to 
keep the land from being marketable like other eoramodities, we 
may be sure that power goes with knowledge and capital, and that, 
as their progress necessarily involves the distributiou of a constantly 
increasing proportion to the many, tiie many will peacefuily lise to 
equality of political rights. As government comes to be adminis- 
tered by the many, it is confined to the objects in which the many 
can agree. Its actual power is largely increased, while the practical 
exercise of it is limited. It is impartial, broad-based and stable. 
There is scarce a nation of Europe, in which gi'cater and more nu- 
merous changes of internal administration have not been effeeted 
in the lust thirty years, than in the United States since the landing 
of the Pilgrims, two hundred and thirty years ago. What changes 
have been effected with us have been almost silent aud imperceptible, 
without convulsion or the dread of it. No constitutional alteratior 
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ia any of the old States of our Confederacy, has been comparable in 
magnitude to the English Eeform Bill of 1832. The revolution 
which disconnected us from the British Empire, only afiected our 
foreign relations, without modifying in any substantial respect the 
internal political system which has prevaiied In the States from their 
earliest settlement. That system has always rested in the free 
States — it must rest in all the States — upon the doctrine that the 
labourer is worthy of his hire — that his hire should be such as 
not merely to nourish his vegetative life, not merely to feed animal 
appetites, but to enable him to cultivate the powers and affections 
of a man, — the lord and master of the natural forces, in virtue of 
that reason by which he ascertains their laws, conforms to them, and 
controls them, and valuable to his employer above all cattle, in the 
degree to which that reason ia cultivated and active — who can be in- 
duced to the exercise of his purely human powers, by appealing to 
the angel in man, the sense of justice that urges him to hearty work 
for fair wages, and the undying affections of his better nature, which 
enable him to reap the richest harvest of comfort in sowing pros- 
perity for his children — a system under which, and under no other, 
the design of our common Father is accomplished, and for the poor 
labourer as for the rieh capitalist it is true, " Like as the arrows in 
the hands of a ^ant, even 30 are the young children ; blessed is (he 
man that hath his quiver full of them." 

We have thus far "poktdn of wigts in gencnl, wifhout referring 
to the specihc differences which ehincterize their rite m various 
emploj meats That difference of compensation which is given for 
skill in a particular employment, above the current rate, may ob- 
viously be discnminited as being, in fact, the profits of capita!. 
Time, labour, exptnses, laid out in icquinng skill in inj species of 
industry, are not the less capital to the labourer becau-e they are 
inseparable from his person They demand and obtjin a higher rate 
tf profit than is jaid for tin. u-^e of more enduring capital, because 
they die with him. The price to be paid for the rent of a machine 
must not only compensate its present use, but furnish a fund to keep 
it in repair, or renew it when it is worn out. The labourer should 
get for his skill, not simply the interest upon the capital which it 
represents, but an amount in addition which will insure his life foi 
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a sum equal lo its value Unless he can obtain that, there is nc 
inducement for him to maLe the sacrifice nece':'<arj to purchase sLilI 
It is not necessary to fcuppce ihat a close calculation is generally 
made upon the basis furnished hj the table? of the Fxpcctatun cf 
Life ; but that a rough approsimadon <:hould be attempted, upon 
some balancing of known haid'.hip ind ibstinence with rewards 
uncertain in their duration, is not to be doubted Man f jrms hia 
expectations, lays his plan':, and follows them with some eye to 
their net result in his entire lifetime and docs not voluntanSy ex 
pend labour without the expectation that its equivalent will be re- 
turned to him, with a probt to remunerate him for any intervening 
delay, within what he reckons his probable life. 

This consideration serves to account for the superior wages paid 
to those who labour in employments requiring a long apprenticeship, 
as well as for the premium paid to the possessor of unusual skill in 
any trade over those who have it in a less degree. There are, bow- 
ever, many employments in which individuals obtain wages vastly 
higher than others, who have demoted the same amount of labour to 
their education, even where they have brought to it the same grade 
of ability. Such differences are seen in the learned profesiions. 
One lawyer accumulates a fortune, while a dozen others, of equal 
talent and professional learning, obtain little if anything more than 
a decent subsistence, and another dozen spend years in waiting in 
vain for the first opportunity that shall enable them to demonstral* 
their ability, ekeing out a subsistence hy other labour, in other walks 
than their profession, and finally abandon it in despair. In London, 
a great portion of the literary labour, editorial, reporting, &c., is the 
work of barristers wailing for their first brief; and many of them 
display every day a greater amount of mental ability, than makes 
the stock of men receiving the highest fees. Success at the bar ia 
said to be like success in a lottery, where the few draw great prizes, 
that are made up from the losses of the many. Adam Smith 
thought that, at his day, the prizes were not high enough and nu- 
merous enough to make the lottery a fair one; and that this and 
some other professions and employments, in reference to which he 
uses this illustration, are on the whole underpaid ; that is, that the 
entire gains of the whole body, if equally divided among them, gave 
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B, very slender return for the expenses of their education. That 
men continue ffl embark in tliem, he attributea to the "absurd pre- 
sumption in their own good fortune," which the majority are prone 
to indulge. Mr. Senior, in commenting upon the passage, remarks 
that " Nothing sells so dc'irly is what is disposed of by a well-con- 
structed lottery, and if we winh to sell salaries dearly, that is, to 
obtain as much work and knowledge as possible for as little pay as 
possible the best means is to dizzle the imi^ination with a few 
splendid pnaes, and by magnificently overpaying one or two, to in- 
duce tbou>>anda to sell their services at half price." It is an un- 
mixed evil that men should run a hazard of loss in training them- 
selvea for any services which the interests of society require. Where 
that hazard is unavoidable, however, a plain principle of justice de- 
mauds that such a compensation as would induce the effort by all 
whom it is needful should attempt it, be distributed among those 
who succeed. If a thousand able-bodied Americans are required to 
work every day, to construct the Panama railroad, and they are to 
be paid hy the day, and if it he ascertained that out of three thou- 
sand men on the ground two-thirds are each day found on the sick 
list, the least that is fair i". that every man who works should re- 
ceive treble the wages ihit he would demand in a healthy climate. 
If it should happen thnt the mi fcrtune of disabling sickness fall 
equally upon all, so that each ohouli be sick two days out of every 
three, the equity of the irnngement would be manifest. If one or 
two of these, however, should hi\e the good fortune to escape dis- 
ease entirely, and go home at the year s end with three years' wages 
in his pocket, there would be just as little ground for complaint on 
the part of his employers or of his fell ow-work men. He took the 
risk of being sick all the while, for a premium, the amount of which 
was coiitingcnf ; whether, in the event, it prove large or small, he 
has equally earned it. If the workmen were the slaves of a single 
owner, and the contractors for building the railroad should apply to 
him to rebate something from the extravagant pay he was entitled, 
by their agreement, to receive for tho services of the two lucky indi- 
viduals, he would have it in his power to silence tliem by footing 
up the pay-roll, and showing that though for John and Dick be got 
threefold, yet, taking the whole gang together, he received no more 
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than he wouU hare clone had he employed them at the ordinary 
■wages in a hcaJthy climate. The reasoning is at least equally valid 
in the mouths of John and Dick, when they own themselves, and 
when their employers, instead of being a corporation, are isolated 
individuals, acting without concert, and hujing services or the pro- 
duct of services as their wants dictate. 

We can account in the same way for the large wages obtained by 
persons having extraordinary natural advantages. Jenny Lind could 
get a thousand dollars for singing a single evening : she has doubt- 
less sung at the opera, where young females who sung in the cbonia 
received less than a single dollar. Suppose, however, that soma 
enferprisiug Barnum should determine that he would train up a new 
Jenny Lind, or at least a tolerable rival for her, for his own profit. 
He would at once see it necessary to multiply his chances of success, 
by making the eiperiment with a large number of persona -— some 
hundreds or thousands. He would be at enormous charges for years 
in their musical education ; and if at last he produced one prodigy 
of song, who could earn by her vocal powers the revenue of Jenny 
Lind, he would also have on his hands a number of inferior song- 
stresses, who might draw crowded houses hut for the superior attrac- 
tions of his Prima Donna, and scores of chorus singers, whose earn- 
ings would not repay the outlay for their board, clothing, and edu- 
cation, to say nothing of the scores who died, lost their voices, or 
came to utter failure before earning anything.* 

* This illustration is borrowed — eubslituting Jenny Lind for Rubini — 
from an able article by M. Quijano, in the Journal dea Economistes, for 
May and June, 1852. in nbicli the imaginnrj' capitalist who has succeeded 
in raising n Eubini. answers a remonstrance ogninst the estravagant price 
put upon his singing, by pointing to the fact, that the average compensa- 
tion of the 2043 perfonners of all kinds in the twenty-fiTe Theatres, Opera- 
honses, and Circuses of Paris, is but $328 per annum, and would be less, 
but for the fact that the Goternment grants in aid of the Theatres amount 
to about one-third of the aggregate salaries of their performers. 

Quijano makes use of this illustration inciiientallj ; the main purpose of 
his article being to show, that the enormous value of the Clos Vougeol, an 
estate producing a famous wine, is to be accounted for in the same way. 
Bud that it does not disprove the doctrine, that land derives all its value 
from labour. How many fortunes have been wasted in vain endeavours to 
find the proper spot, aud make a vineyard which will produce such wina' 
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One of the circumstaDces which Aiiam Smith notes, as making 
up for a smal] peouaiar; gain in some employments and counter< 
balancing it in others, is the agreeableness or disagreeableneaa of tha 
employments themselves. So far as personal danger, such as attends 
the morkraan in a powder-mill, or un healthiness, such as that of 
working in a manufactory of white lead, go to stamp aa employment 
as disagreeable, the extra wages are to be referred in part to the 
hazard as to their duration. When this has been compensated, 
however, there is yet something to be paid for the sacrifice of the 
workman's personal comfort — as in the trade of a butcher, which is 
distasteful without being unhealthy. Moral as well as physical 
causes make an employment agreeable, or the reverse. The trade 
of an opera-dancer is one to which public opinion has attached a 
discredit, which none can be expected to suffer, justly or unjustly, 
without its being considered in their wages. On the contrary, the 
profession of a clergyman secures respect and consideration — things 
which wealth is valued as a means of procuring, Amoag the stinga 
of poverty, the discredit which commonly attaches to it is not the 
least sharp ; to a clergyman, however, it is no discredit to be poor, 
but rather an impeachment of his fidelity that he should not be 
Without regard to the fact, that those who are worthy of their call- 
ing look not for their reward in this world, we see that such approxi- 
mation to reward as they do get, is paid in the respect they enjoy. 
The majority of them, probably, receive decidedly too large a pro- 
portion of their salaries in this airy coinage. It is unnecessary to 
enlarge upon the application of the same considerations to the rates 
of remuneration for which statesmen, men of letters, and some other 
classes, whose objects are not merely pecuniary, are content to work. 

Suppose the fact be oommmiicated to a vine-grower, that somewhere within 
a district 10,000 square miles in extent, a few aerea existed, which by 
proper caltJTation would equal Cios Vougeot in the quality of its wines, 
and the offer to be made, either to communicate the secret of their prsoisa 
location, for a sum equal to the present market value of that vineyard, or 
to sell the same number of acres, to be selected by himself, at the average 
value of the entire tract — which offer would it be wise for him to accept ! 
In accepting the first, what is it that he pays for, escept the labour saved 
in making a multitude of unprofitable esperimenta ? 
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The constancy or incnnstanoj of employment in them, is another 
of tLe cireum stances pointed out in the " Wealth of Nations," aa 
affecting the comparative wages of different trades. A mason or a 
bricklayer, it is said, can work neither in hard frost nor in foul 
weather; and what he earns while he is employed must not only 
maintain him while he is idle, hut, Dr. Smith suggests, "make him 
EOme compensation for those anxious and desponding momente, which 
the thouglit of so precarious a situation must sometimes occasion." 
A year is the least period that includes the vicissitudes of the seasons, 
and of the varying wants which they respectively involve. The 
expenses of subsistence, fuel, shelter, lights, &c., cannot be gauged, 
except by including the whole year ; and the practical (juestion about 
the sufEciency of wages is, therefore, not what are they per diem, 
but what do they amount to in the course of twelve mouths. The 
remarks already offered in respect to the element of chance, in other 
forms, will suggest to the student all that he requires in relation to 
the particular one now mentioned. 

It is, however, worthy of particular notice, that the want o^ steadi- 
ness of employment is a prevailing evil in the early stages of society, 
and diminishes with its progress in the diversification of industry, 
and ibe increase of wealth. When the whole population is devoted 
to husbandry, it is much more than sufficient for the ordinary labours 
of tillage, and a great deal of time is spent in idleness. In harvest, 
on the contrary, there is for a few days an extraordinary demand for 
labourers; a demand which is pressing in proportion to that poverty 
of machinery, both in quantity and quality, which attend such a 
condition of society. The accounts of the manor of Hansted, in 
Suffolk, at the close of the fourteenth century, show that in one 
year 520 persons were hired for one day; in another year, 533; and in 
a thirdj 538 ; and yet the number of acres to be reaped did not exceed 
200.* The wages paid for such temporary employment must obviously 
provide subsistence for long periods of idleness, and are no criterion 
of the earnings of the year. From inattention to this circumstance, 
very erroneous inferences have been drawn from statements of the 
amount paid for harvest wages in the early periods of English his- 
tory, and the labonrers have been supposed to be able to ci 
• Pictorial History of England, voL 1, page 811. 
12 
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an amount of food and clothing, whiob is totally inconsistent with 
the uncontrovertible fact of their general misery, as well as with tba 
rates of wages in permanent employnients. 

The only circumstance mentioned by Adam Smith in this connec- 
tion, to which we have not already referred, is the small or great 
trust which must be reposed in the workman. He instances gold- 
smiths and jewellers, as being paiii higher wages than other workmen 
of equal or superior ingenuity, on account of the precious materials 
with which they are entrusted We may account for the excess of 
wages due to this cause, by considering it as the reward of past efforts 
on the part of the workman to establish a character for honesty, 
which makes a part of bi^ immaterial capital, as bis mechanical skill 
does. To the employer, it is a premium paid for the insurance of 
his property against loss by fraud — differing from other kinds of in- 
surance, in that it serves to diminish the temptations to inflict the 
loss. If a considerable premium is anywhere paid on this account, 
it proves that the general rate of wages is 80 low as to have demoral- 
ized the labouring class, rather than anything else; just as the pay- 
ment of black-mail to the cattle-stealers of the Scotch Highlands 
proved that the population was sparse and the country poor. 

The different circumstances which have been referred to, operate 
in the way of increasing or diminishing the number of persons, able 
and disposed to compete for employment in the different walks of 
industry. The doctrine sought to be established by the Economists 
is, that the wages paid for the various species of labour in a country, 
are, all the compensating circumstances taken into account, equal, or 
always tending to equality. They are said to be always finding 
their level; "which," in the words of Coleridge, "might be taken 
as a paraphrase or ironical definition of a storm." The discussion 
possesses little interest; nearly the whole result of it being to deter- 
mine what is meant by the word " wages." 

The preceding remarks have all gone upon the supposition that 
there are no artificial restraints, by which individuals are prevented 
from freely selecting that kind of labour which accords best with 
their capacities and inclinations. Unfortunately, such restraints are 
embodied in the legislation of most countries. There are very few 
of them ia the United States. I am cot aware of any vestige of 
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them remaining iu the Statutes of the State of New York. Lana 
fixing tlie period of apprenticeship to the variuus trades; acts incor- 
porating the members of particular trades, and enabling tbem to 
establish by-laws, limiting the number of apprentices that an em- 
ployer should take ; laws prohibiting a person from engaging in 
more than one department of industry, such as that which in Eng- 
land required the wheels of a carnage to be made by one set of 
workmen, at one shop, while the body was made by another set at 
another shop, because the trades of wheelwright and carriage-maker 
had been erected into quasi monopolies, and their combination in the 
same person pronounced illegal — will serve as specimens of the kind 
of legislation to which we refer. It can hardly be necessary to frame 
an argument for their condemnation; nor can a more conclusive one 
be found than that of Adam Smith, He says : 

" The properly which every man hns in his own labour, aa it ia the ori- 
ginal foundation of all other property, so it is the moat sacred and invio- 
lable. The patrimony of a poor man lies in the strength and dexterity of 
his hands ; and to hinder him from employing this strength and dexterity 
in whatever way he thinks proper, without injury to his neighbour, is a 
plain violatjon of this most aaci'ed property. It is a manifest encroachment 
upon the just liberty, both of the workman and of those who might be 
disposed to employ him. As it hinders the one from working at what he 
thin f m employing whom they think 

prop th be mployed, may surely be trusted 



T m is to be promoted by every- 
thing g t industry of the greatest 
nun g ders a man from working at 
a tr h m to an employment which he 
disl to ra efBcieccy, are propositions, 
the so ffioiently apparent. We fully 
agre m S h defence of the freedom of 
labc T ram mbinations, is equally preju- 
dici g ame object were effected by 
legi ndenined by the great body 
of E m ly S r, is reconciled to such com- 
bina resent in his own language. 
Aff lie workmen have been able 
to m m angers to obtain admission, 
eith as m except in limited numbers 
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and under such restrictiona as they choose to impose ;" and protesting 
against the acts of atrocity sometimes eommitted by way of personal 
outrage or intimidation, he declares, in regard to such combinations, 

" In so fur aa thej do Buoceed in keeping up the «(iges of nnj triide by 
limiting its numbers, I loolt upon them as simplj intrenching round a par- 
ticular spot agtunst the inroads of oser-popnlntioo, and malting their wages 
depend upon Iheir oirn rate of increase, instend of depending on that of a 
more rectiless and improvident class than tiiemaelves. And t should re- 
joice, if, by trade regulations, or eveu by Trades- Unions, tlie employinents 
thua specially protected, could be multiplied to a much greater extent thau 
experience hns shown to be practicable. What at first sight seems the 
iDJuslice of excluding the more numerous class from fhaHng the giuns of 
a comparatively few, disappears, vhen we consider that, by being admitted, 
they would not be made better off for more than a short time; the only 
permanent effect which their admission would produce, would be to lower 
the otlvers to their own level. ****** On similar grounds, if there 
were no otiier escape from tbnt fatal immigration of Irish, which has done, 
and is doing so much to degrade the condition of our agricultural, and 
some cliisaea of Our town population, I should see no iiijtitlice, and the grealetl 
poasihh uptditncy, in checking that ^tilmcliiie inrood 6y protective tavia. But 
there is a better mode of putting an end to this mischief, namely, by im- 
proving the condition of the Iri^ themselves ; and England owes an atone- 
ment to Ireland for past injuries, wliich she ought to suffer almost any 
inconvenianoe rather than fail to make good, by using her power in as 
determined a manner for the elevation of that unfortunate people, as she 
used it through so many dreary centuries for their abasement and oppres- 
sion." — I'olilical Ecenoiay, wo/, i, page4S\. 

This passage shows us Malthusianisni issuing in a defence of re 
etraints upon the freedom of labour. To limit the number of 
labourers in any craft is to limit the production of the commoditiea 
which it furnishes — to reatriet exclianges by restricting the supply 
of the tnateriala of exchange — to enhance prices hy the creation of 
a monopoly. Free trade and free labour cannot he disjoined. What 
reply could Mr. Mill make to an American Proteetionist who should 
Bay, " The same causes which drive Irishmen to England, drive 
hundreds of thousands of them to tie United States annually, who, 
if they were not here, labouring in our trades, would be in England. 
Instead of excluding tkcrn, we see no injustice, and the greatest 
possible expedicocy, in excluding from our markets the fabrics made 
by an equal number of Englishmen, the introduction of which would 
produce precisely the same amount of competition with our labour, 
as would the labourers theniaelves, if they worked on this side of 
the Atlantic instead of the other. This is the method by which wo 
propose to prevent the reduction of wages." It would scarcely serve 
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for an answer, that, by ao doing the Amencan would raise the prices 
of domestic fabrics ; for the Protectionist might concede this — which 
he would not — and yet reply that Mr. Mill deemed this no objection 
to restrictions upon compelition in labour at home. We do not in- 
tend to say that suuh is the argument which an American Protec- 
tionist would offer, nor to express an opinion at present in regard to 
its force. The object is simply to show, into what inconsistenoiea 
the necessities <tf a &lse system may compel so acute and eaiightened 
a writer as Mr. Mi!), and to leave it to the reader to judge whether 
the doctrines of Maltbus and Bicardo conduce to freedom of trade. 
The answer to Mt. Mill which the reader, who baa thus far con- 
curred in our reasoning, would make, is, " That the g w h of p pu 
lation tends to raise wages, not to lower them — tha b s u of 
the evil is to be found, not in the free operation of b ws of our 
beneficent Creator, but in efforts to evade or thwart h m— d he 
remedy to be sought, by conforming to those law n d t n 
trenching against them. 

The effect of improvements in machinery upon wages is a problem, 
which is solved, so far as the permanent results are concerned, by 
the coDfiderationa heretofore presented. Wages sfeadily rise with 
every increase in the aid contributed bj the natural agents. It is 
doubtless true, that the immediate and temporary effect upon those 
whose toil is superseded by inanimate and gratuitous workers, is some- 
times distressing. Until we have examined the subject of Kxchange, 
we shall be unprepared to describe the process through which that 
distress is alleviated, new employment provided for those whom 
machinery may expel from their old, and the general benefit to com- 
munity finally apportioned so that a due share of it comes to them. 
Previous to 1828, when planks were prepared for flooring by manual 
labour, a skilful and vigorous mechanic could prepare ten or fifteen 
planks, equal to one hundred feet, in a day, at a cost of 12. Wood- 
worth's planing machine prepares 5000 feet in a day, at an espenae 
of $10, doing the work of fifty men at one-tenth the coat. Forty- 
five of the fifty are rendered disposable for other labour. Five arc 
still required, to prepare materials for making the machine, to make 
it, to get fuel, &c., for running tt, to tend it, &e. ; for the whole cost 
of running the machinery may be resolved into the wages of present 
12* 
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labour, or of past labour, wliioli needs renewal. It is evident that 
the body of purchasers of flooring could as well afford to mainl^o 
the forty-five carpenlflra in idleness, paying them 82 a day, as to 
dispense with the machine. They have among tliem f90 per day, 
their gross savings in the cost of flooring, which is quite likely to be 
expended in carpentry work ; since the diminution of the cost of one 
considerable item in house-building, enables those to build who were 
before unable If not, it is expended in maintaining labour in other 
departments of adu try to wl ch the superseded carpenters may 
resort for e ploj nent and tlien when thej become purchasers of 
floor ng they share o tl e comu on benefit tl e saving of nine-tenths 
in the cobt of ts prepa ation Defect e soc al arrangements may 
protract the per od u il h the adjustment of things to the new 
c reum tances would oth rw se Ve effeotel If for instance, the 
forty fie en sk lied n the use of tl e plane the chisel, and the 
saw ahouH be t.h t oil f om work ng it mik ng doors, because the 
door mdkere WLre endowed by the legisldture with power to confine 
such employment to their own apprentices; or, if these were tolerated, 
in the absence of legislation, in combinations for the same purpose, 
upon the plea that they were simply " intrenching against the inroads 
of over-population " ; in such case we should find that population 
bad suddenly become excessive by forty-five surplus individuals, 
without a single additional birth, without a particle of diminution 
in the means of society to feed and clothe all its members; but, oq 
the contrary, with a positive increase in the potential labour of forty- 
five men, who, if they were slaves, would exchange in the market 
for at least 45,000 bushels of wheat, and as fi-eemen are worth 
90,000. If these men should be driven to the Poor-house, the 
followers of Malthus would accuse their ninety fathers and mothers 
of over-population ; the men themselves might lay the crime at the 
door of Mr. Woodworth, the father of the planing machine : while 
we esteem them alike the benefactors of community — the first, in 
furnishing the Slate with citizens capable of a ihousand things 
besides shoving a plane — the second, for transferring to wood and 
iron the toil which formerly consumed human muscle. The only 
error is in a false dogma, and the mischievous arrangements it helps 
to perpetuate. 
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We have treated Profits and Wages as the shares of the Capitalist 
and the Lahourer, in the product resulting from their oomhinatiou. 
Each, in point of fact, contrihutes capita]. The food of the preced- 
ing day, transformed into muscular and nervous fibre in the labourer's 
body, may he the whole of his parL It is a small one, and is ex- 
pended in the course of a few hours ; that is, is transformed, through 
the vital mechanism, into force, exerted upon the materials of the 
greater capitalist, and changing their form or location. It is neces- 
eary that it should be restored to him immediately, or his ability to 
exert force is exhausted; and it must he restored with some addition, 
bearing the same relation to the little capital that profits do to the 
greater, or the disposition to labour will iail, though the physical 
ability may continue. It is seldom, howevqTf restored in kind. The 
employer of a slave, indeed, supplies him with food, raiment, and 
shelter ; hut the free labourer is ordinarily piud in money, which he 
transforms into materials for his phj-iical renovation, at his own dis- 
cretion. The money, moreover, from which (he wages of a month 
or a week are paid, is not provided long in ad\ance, but is supplied 
from day to d"y, by the sale of the commodities or the ser\ices IQ 
which the employer deals. The matenals alio undergo such trans 
formations, as to prevent the direct comparison of (heir quantity with 
that of the product. Ore, limestone, coal — the grain, meat, io , on 
which the labourer subsists, are virtually fused together, and run 
out of the furnace in the shape of a masa of iron, who^o bulk and 
weight are many times less than those of the elements whose utili- 
ties are incorporated iu it. For such reasoni the comparrou between 
the advances of the capitalist and the return s made n by their 
quantities, but by their relative value. In pra s he differ 

ence between the price of the advances and h n by which 

the profits are estimated. For the short j 1 u uallj n ervening 
between the beginning and the end of an Indus al ente p se, value 
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and price may generally lie regarded as identical, or at least as differ- 
ing by the Fame proportion at the two dates. lu either case, the 
rario between the price of the advance and that of the returns, will 
correspond with that of their values, and enable the capitalist tc 
esptess his lots or gain, by the aliquot part that the Jeficieney or 
escess constitutes of the original capital. He computes that he has 
made or lost, as the case may be, three, sis, or ten per cent. As 
his wants, like thoM of (he labourer, vary with the seasons, but 
ri'cur each year, and as the element of time enters into every calcu- 
lation of profit — because the frcijueney with which operations can 
be ri'peated determines the gross amount of gain that can he real- 
ized — it is usual to denote the growth of capital by t!ie per centage 
added to it in a year. 

To an individual, the increase iu the vahie of his capital, not in 
its quantity, is the point of vital concern. If he produced for the 
purpose of consuming in his own persoD and in his family the iden- 
tical commodities which he produces, Ibe annual addition to their 
quantity would determine his means of enjoyment. This supposi- 
tion is true, however, only of the savage. Men in civilized coun- 
tries pi-oduce for the sake of exchanging the products of their 
industry with each other. The man nhn makes ploughs does not 
use them to prepare the earth for raiMog his own food, and may 
never turn a furrow in his life. The men who grow corn eat but a 
small portion of their crop, and eichange the remainder for agricul- 
tural implements, for clothing, for books, &c. Each one, therefore, 
measures his progress in the year by the command which the incre- 
ment to his capital — bis profits — gives him over the labour of others, 
either in their future services, or as embodied in commodities — ser- 
vices already in the shape in which he desires them ; in other words, 
by the value of his profits. 

The capital of a society is the same as that of all the individuals 
wlio compose it The aggregate o? the additions which each has 
made to his capitil, ts the increase of the cipitil of the nation. It 
is natural enough, therefore, to jump to the conclusion, that the 
progress of a CDmmunitj in wealth is meisuted by the prevailing 
rale of profit, that when its citizens fand b^ their annual balance- 
sheets that they are gammg six per cent upon their capitals, the 
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nation ia accumulating capital twice is fast as wben they gain bnt 
three per cent , and producing (wtee as much of the materials OU 
which the physical comfort of lis people depends. There ia a fal- 
lacy in this conclu-ion, which lurks in the reasoning of many Eco- 
nomical writers, though not always distinctly expressed in their 
language, and which hasinfectedthepojicyof nations. " To transfer," 
says Mr. Mill, " hastily and inconsiderately to the general point of 
view, propositions which are true of the individual, has been a source 
of innumerable errors in Polilieal Economy " In another place he 
writes, "With Jlr. M'Culloch, prosperity does not mean a largo 
production and a good distribution of wealth, but a rapid increase 
of it J his test of prosperity is high profits." We rite this passage, 
not merely because it is an instance of the error to which we refer, 
in Mr. M'CulIoeh, but as showing it to be at least doubtful whether 
Mr. Mill himself does not regard high profits as the evidence of a 
rapid increase in national capital. 

The fact which is overlooked in the hasty deduction, which mea- 
sures the advance of national capital by the rate of profit, as indi- 
viduals conipule it, is, that while the individual does not personally 
consume his own products, the nation does consume the products of 
the industry and capital of its people. It is doubtless true, that 
some portion of the products of its domestic industry is exported, to 
be consumed abroad. Thia, however, instead of being a large, is a 
very small proportion of the commodities annually brought to 
market The great mass of the exchanges effected by every nation, 
are made within their own borders, and its exports are of trifling 
amount compared with its internal consumption. The exports of 
the United States constitute but about five per cent, in value of 
their annual production ; those of Englanil, the greatest exporting 
nation in the world, are ordinarily below one-tenth of the products 
of its industry. The prosperity of its people is measured, not by 
the value, but by the quantity of the annual increment to its capital. 
In the year preceding the census of 1850, there were produced in 
the United States, 592,141,230 bushels of Indian corn, and 
100,479,150 bushels of wheat. In the same year, 7,632,860 
busliels, in com and meal, and 7,535,901 bushels, in wheat and 
flour, were exported. An individual wheat-grower is indifferent 
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■whether his crop, after supplying him with seed anii what is con- 
Bumed in his family, leaves him 400 bushels, to be sold at 75 centa 
a bushel, or 300, to be sold at $1. But, to the 25,000,000 of 
people in the United States, the difference between a crop of 
75,000,000 and one of 100,000,000 of bushels, is, that in the one 
case there is three, and in the other four bushels for each of them. 
If the crop of the next year should rise to 125,000,000, it would 
be a positive addition to the national capital and proaperitj; thoagh 
its value, or the profits of the wheat-growers, estimated by value, 
should prove less instead of more than in a jear when the crop was 
but 75,000,000. What is true of wheat ia true of every other pro- 
duet, of the growth and manufacture of the country. It is the 
increase iu their quantify, not in tiieir value, on which the national 
well-being depends — and this ia not indicated by the rate of profit. 
We have seen, indeed, that as labour becomes more productive, and 
the increase of capital more rapid, the rate of profit declines, though 
the absolute quantity of commodities which the capitalist can obtaia 
for the use of his capital is enlarged, because their value diminishes 
more than the rate of profit. The gratuitous co-operation of the 
forces of Nature adds immensely to the capital of a nation, without 
adding to its value. Book-keeping by double entry makes no account 
of this on the merchant's ledger, and the statesman must, therefore, 
go to other sources of information to ascertain the rale of his country's 
B wealth. 



Mr. M'CuUocK holds the following language : — 

"Aa capital is nothing more (Itan the acoiunuJated produce of previouB 
industry, it is evident its incrense vill be most rapid when industr; is most 
productive ; or, in other words, when the profits of stock are highest.' TLb 
man who can produce a bushel of wheat in three days, has it in his power 
to accumulate twice as much as the man who, either from a dcficieocj of 
sliill, or fiom his being obliged to cultivate a bad soil, is forced to labour 
B-^x days to produce the same quaJitity; and (he capitalist nho can invest 
stock so oa to yield him a profit ai ten per cent., has it equally in his power 

■* Mr. M'CuUoch adds tie fciJlowing note to this passage : — 
" To avoid all chance of misconception, it is necessary to observe that 
this refers to net profit, or to the sum which remains to the capitalist after 
3)1 his outgoings are compensated, including therein a sum sufBcieut to in- 
sure his capital against risk, anrl to make up for whatever may be pecu- 
liarly disagreeable ia bis business." 
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Id leoamnlate tnice ns fust as the capititlist irho can onlj obt^n jive per 
cent, for bia capital. Conformably to this statameiil, it ie found that tha 
rate of profit, or. irhich is tlie saoie thing, Ihe power to accumulate capita!, 
is always greatest in tlioae countries which arc most rapicltj augmenting 
their wealth and population. » • " • « We have no hesitation in laying 
it down as a principle which holda good in every case, and from which 
there is really no exception, that if tlie governments of any two or more 
countries be equally liberal, and property in each equally well secured, 
tlieir comparative prosperity will depend on the rate of profit. Wherever 
profits are high there is a great demand for labour, and the society rapidly 
augments both its population and its riches. On the other hand, wiierever 
they are low the demand for labour is proportionably reduced, and the 
progress of society rendered so much the slower." — I'rindpUs of Political 
Enonomy, Chap, ii. Sec. S 0/ Pari I. 

If we understand Mr. M'Cuilocli in this passage, he uses "rate 
of profits" in the ordinary mercantile sense, and helieves that it is 
a true measure of the growth of a nation's capital. Wo have suf- 
ficiently elucidated the misconception upon which this belief rcsta. 
We cannot dismiss the quotation, however, without referring to one 
of the consequences of that error, which it briefly indicates. Capital, 
it is argued, is the fund for the support and eniploynjent of labour. 
The increase of labourers and of industry depends upon the increase 
in the quantity of capital, and is limited by it. There can be no 
more industry than is supplied with materials lo work up and food 
to eat. These propositions may be freely admitted, without con- 
ceding that the demand for labour is proportioned to the rate of 
profit, in the mercantile sense. A barrel of flour will maintain a 
labourer in equal health and effioieucy for no longer period when it 
costs him ten days' labour than when it costs him five. It will 
enable hini to exert the same amount of mechanical force in working 
up a ton of iron into plough-shares, whether those plough-fcharea 
command fifty days' labour or twenty -five ; and more plough-shares 
are likely to be demanded by farmers at the cheap rate than the 
dear. It is the aggregate of a country's production that measures 
ita power to maintam and employ labour, and if the aggregate TaJue 
of a given quantity is smaller at one time than another, it proves 
that labour is elBcient, and has increased power to command the 
necessaries and conveniences of life. The largest amount of these 
is distributed to labour, and the profits of the capitalist also com- 
macd the largest amount, when the raf'- of prufit is low. 

We have said that the fallacy of which we are treating infectg 
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tlie reaaoning of many Economists. It lies at the ground of one oi 
the arguments against protective duties. These, it is urged iu sub- 
stance, can never increase the industry of a country unless they 
increase the rate of profit; and this cannot be effected by transfer- 
ring capita! from employments in which they were securing tho 
usual rate, to others which require protection, because without it 
they would ^ve an inferior rate. If the protected employments are 
brought up to the current rate of profit, by giving to those who 
engage in them the ability to demand higher prices for their pro- 
ducts, than those at which they can be procured from abroad, the 
escess is taken from the pockets of the consumers, and it is merely 
a transfer of capital from one body of consumers to another, nith< 
out any addition to the general stock, but at a positive loss, in the 
Bubstitution of a less profitable for a more profitable employment. 
Of the validity of the argument in other respects this is not the 
place to speak ; but the considerations we have presented show, that 
it fails to disprove the alleged advantages of a protective system, in 
providing increased employment for domestic industry. It is perti- 
nent, moreover, to the point under immediate discussion, to remark 
that a confusion of the amount of profits with their rate, may taint 
the argument in another particular. The publisher of this book 
will prefer to obtain a profit of five cents upon each of three thou- 
sand copies, rather than ten cents each upon a single thousand. A 
large part of his outlay, in type-setting, stereotyping, &c., will be 
the same in one case as the other; his fixed capital, in presses, 
buildings, &c., is the same in either event. The small amount of 
profit upon each copy will, I imagine, give a greater rate upon his 
capital, as well as a greater aggregate, and the sale of the greater 
number will cheapen its cost to the purchaser. In like manner, the 
producers of a protected commodity may be enabled to secure the 
rate of profit usual in unprotected employments, by having an ex- 
tended sale secured to ikem, instead of its being shared by foreigners, 
not only without any incresise of cost tfl the consumer, but by virtue 
of its diminution. 

It is not to be inferred that any real conflict exists between the 
collective interest of a people and that of an individual. His inte- 
rest, while he is engaged in the production of any commodity, is 
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jTomokd by its requiring little labour, and, tberefore, being aWe to 
command little labour in eschange. It is onlj wben if. is finished, 
and he nssumos the ohardctcr of a trader in respect to it, that au 
apparent di-crepiney between his interest and that of the comuiu- 
nitj of conauuiers begins to show itself. While, however, he is the 
producer of but one, or, at moit, of a very few kinds of commodi- 
ties, he JB the consumer of a great Tariely. A great profit upon the 
gale of that oue is delusive and fruitless, if it will procure him but 
few objects of consuniplioa when he comes to espend it. The farmer 
desires that the labour he devotes to the cultivation of a field shall 
result in a large crop of corn. He wants cotton for clothing, and 
he therefore desires the crop of cotton should be large ; for, when it 
ia so, more cotton will be obtained for a given quantity of com than 
wl n h to p U nd h n rop 1 ge. His interest 

q h 1 k f li h mmod es he may need 

hldmtomk 111 b dblbur may be every- 
wh ffi d ta J If b so, the share of 

h gP'i mntohmmbof community, 

w 1 gr w f m y j , unl p p 1 n n sea more rapidly 

than capital. 

We have shown that, in the natural course of things, the capital 
of a nation increases in a more rapid raljo than its value, and, there- 
fore, that the amount of the increase is greater than would be indi- 
cated by the rate of profit. If the latter is six per cent., then we 
may infer that more than six per cent, in quantity has been added 
in a year to the stock of good things which provide subsistence and 
comfort for its people. It is of so much consequence that this pro- 
position should be thoroughly understood and established, that, at 
the risk of needless repetition, we may be pardoned for a further 
illustration. Mr. Ericsson is now testing his Caloric engine. If it 
Buoeecda according to his anticipations, it will save four-fifths of the 
coal which is consumed in producing the same effect in a stcam- 
en^ne. Suppose its power to come up to the calculation of the 
inventor, and that it shall be substituted for every steam-engine now 
at work in the United States, the same amount of labour which now 
mines coal, transports it to the steam-engines, feeds their furnaces, 
and direoffl the/orces they bring into productive action, will accom* 
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plish tbe same effect, if exerted in the same way to keep caloric 
engiues at work; but, by tbe side of eacli of these will lie a pile of 
coal at the end of the year, sufficient to keep them in motion for 
four years longer. The industry exerted in providing tbe coal, and 
the various commodities, cloth, iron, machinery, &c., in the making 
of which the engines are employed, will possess no more value than 
it does at present, nor will the articles which the engines have assisted 
in making; but the country will be richer by the heaps of Hnburnt 
coal — by the power of running its engines for four years without 
any cost for fuel. It is needless to say that this is not the shape in 
which the facts wili present themsehei. The value of the coal that 
is saved will disappear frcm the articles manufactured by the calorie 
engine, and the purchasers of thoae articles wdl use ibi, mtney 
which is left in their pockets, as the difference betvieen the new md 
the old price, to buj the coal to warm their houses, or fir other con- 
veniences. Now, what we conjecture in this tase, is antu illy taking 
place every daj It happens every time that a stream, whose watera 
have been running to waste ftr centuries, is made to turn the wheel 
of a mill; every time that a mechanical invi-ntion, or a discoiery m 
practical chemiatrj, wre-ts Iresh power from unpiid Iiature In 
every instance, the aggrtgatt production is enlarged m d great*,r 
ratio than the sum of vilue, or the rate of profit il,acb item in the 
aggregate constitutes demand foi labour,* because it will reward 
labour — will tempt somebody to «ork, as the mejus of getting it, 
or, if not in the imi^-htd state and reidj for consumption, requires 
further labour for ita coiiipletion 

Tbe ratio of increase of national capital being more thin oom- 
mensurate with the rate of profit, ne may be sure that, if tbe rat« 
of increase in population doei not esceci the latter, it cannot equdl 
the former. Every country jn an advanced sfat« of civilization takes 

" ■' The demand for labour inereaaes with the increase of etock, whatever 
be its profits ; and, after these are diminished, stock may not only contiltue 
to increase, but to increase much faster than before. It is with industrious 
nations, who are advancing in the acquisition of riches, as with industrious 
individuals. A great stock, (hough with small profits, generally increases 
faster than a small stock with great profila." — WeaUh of JVafiont, Bn'^h I., 
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3 for ascertaioing periodicilly the rate nf its progress io 
numbers. A registry of birtbs and dedbs is Lept m Eagland 
France, Hollaod, and other oountnc;, which furnishes the inttrma^ 
tion for each year; and the census taken at penods of fi\e or tea 
years, furnishes the corrections necessary by reason of emigration and 
immigration. Holland is, and long has been a country, in which 
the rate of profit is proverbially small — money being lent at two per 
cent, interest to Government, and to individuals at three, when the 
British Government paid three and a half and four per cent., and 
individuals borrowed at five per cent., and often more. In HoUancI, 
nevertheless, the rate of annua! increase of the population has been 
but about one per cent., while in France, Belgium, and Austria, it 
has been somewhat less. If we go to the other extreme, we sbsU 
find that the rate of annual increase of the population in the United 
Stales, since 1790, has been about three per cent., while the rate of 
profit is ordinarily assumed to be sis per cent. Few, perhaps, have 
reflected how very trifling an annual increase of capital is required, 
to keep it in advance of population. An advance each year upon 
the last, of 2-81 per cent., will double population in twenty-five 
years. Capital increasing in the same way, that is, at compound 
interest, at three per cent., will double in about twenty-two years and 
eleven months; and in twenty-five years will amount to 948 per 
cent, more than double the original amount. If capita! increased at 
the rate of five per cent., it would amount in twenty-five years to 338 
times its original sura ; and, if a new division of property were 
made, it would give to each member of the doubled society a quan- 
tity represented by 169, in place of 100, which would have been 
the share of each (but half in number) at the commencement If 
the process continue a second period of twenty-five years, population 
will have quadrupled, and capital swelled to 11-46 times its original 
amount ; sufficient to provide each individual with a quantity repre- 
sented by 286, where his father had 169, and his grandfather 100. 
Such calculations may serve to show how far from necessary it is 
that the general comfort of a people should deteriorate, or that the 
natural growth of the population should be restrained, to prevent 
its deterioration, in consequence of an imaginary ti 
race to outgrow the means of its support. 
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they reject, mainly because they regard themaelves as faxed for them 
without their cousent. For two hundred years the peasant has been 
chained to his parish by the poor-law ayatem : for other parishes will 
not suffer him to gain a eettlement, lest the cost of his support 
should increase their poor-rates. One result ia, that he is in many 
parts of England compelled to walk four or five miles in the morning 
to Lis work, and as many more back to his bed at night. The 
farmers in some districts, for the purpose of economizing the strength 
of their labourers, furnish them with donkeys to bear them on their 
daily journeys. From 1765 to 1824 artizans were prohibited, under 
heavy penalties, from leaving the kingdom, lest the people of other 
oountriea should become instructed in manufactures, and relieved in 
some degree from the necessity of being customers at the workshops 
of the Islanders. During the same period they were prohibited 
from making, for exportation, nearly all the machinery and imple- 
ments, in the construction of which they possessed greater skill than 
foreign machinists. In 1824 these prohibitions were so lar relaxed, 
as to vest a discretionary power in the Board of Trade to permit the 
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exportation of sucb niBcfainery as it should deem proper; bnt it is 
only witbin the last ten years that they have been entirely reiaoved. 
Various restrictions have been imposed, for the sake of the eolleo- 
tiou of the revenue, upon the modes of manufacturing articles sub- 
ject to internal or excise duties, which have operated to impede and 
trammel industry Under such a system it la not strange that the 
remuneration of labour should bait, been so low, as to have rendered 
any accumulation from wages impossible fnr the great body of the 
people, and to have confined the mcreise of capital, as a general 
thing, to the savings from profits Nor is it strange that Economists, 
observing the practical state of fact'*, should have mistaken the re- 
sults of human interference for the consequence of natural laws 
Those who have con'vinced themselves that it is the normal and 
necessary condition of all old countries, that "the habitual price of 
labour is that which will just enable the labourer", one with another, 
to purchase the commodities, without which they will not consent 
to continue the race," will readily look to the rate of profits, as de- 
termining the incri.a>^ of national capital, and a legislature which 
is guided by their counsels, will shape the policy of the country 
with a view of protecting the traders against a depreciation in the 
rate of profit, instead of increasing its gmss production Such for 
the past half century has been the polity which has controlled and 
still controls the lejslation of Great Bntam It bai, in practice, 
regarded the nation collectively as a gi^intic trader wilh tha rest of 
the world, possessing a great s(oi,k of goods, not for use but for sale, 
endeavouring to produce them cheaply, so that it might undersell 
rival shopkeepers, and looking upon the wages paid to its own people 
as so much lost to the profits of the establishment. If such be the 
true idea of a nation, then has England been wisely counselled, and 
done well. If, on the contrary, the true conception of a State b 
that of a Household, whose members have undivided interests, hut 
whose common profit is in the increase of the general store, and the 
fair distribution of it, then England has much to unlearn, and in 
the place of it to know that, in the words of Carljle " Deep, far 
deeper than supply and demand, are liws, obligitions, sacred as 
man's life itself these also, if j on will continue to do work, you 
will now learn and obey He that will learn them, behold Nature 
13* 
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is on his side; he shall get work and prosper, with noble rewards. 
He that will not learn them, Nature is against him ; he shall not 
be able to do work in Nature'o Empire. Perpetual mutiny, hatred, 
isoLttion, esecratioD shall wait on his footsteps, till all men discern 
thit the thing nhi<.h he attains, howcyer golden it look or be, is not 
BUce ss but the want of success " 

Ij at B tam is by no means singular either in the waste of her 
1- t 1 by war, or in restrictions upon the freedom of labour. France, 
th u i n t now burdened with a national debt of equal magnitude, 
has f n urics devoted a greater proportion of the energies of her 
people to the work of destruction, and at the present time keeps 
nearly half a million of her men — picked men in point of physical 
ability, as the soldiers of all nations are — carrying mnsketa on land 
or exercising great guns at sea, while women do the work in the 
fields that these men ought to be doing. The extent to which her 
government interferes in various ways, in reguhiting, and thereby 
I the industry of her people, is almost in- 
nillion civil functionaries, of all grades, are 
employed in the immense amount of ovcneeing which the govern- 
ment lakes upon itself. In most of the other Continental States 
labour is bo burdened by unproductive governmental espenditures, 
and by annoying and costly restrictions, as to reduce its compensa- 
tion below that of England.* There is some recompense, however, 

* " It has been reokohed or conjectured that on the continent in general, 
taking civil, military, aad educational functionaries — the clergy, school- 
mastera, and professorB being inoluded under the latter denomination. — and 
tftking all the financial, legal, and police officers, there arc, for every thou- 
Band of the total population, men, women, and children, sixty adult men, 
Using by office, place, or appointment under tl^e government- This may 
be no exaggerated view, if we consider that, besides the regular function- 
aries in eveiy parish, village, or other locality, who are paid directly by 
government, there is a very great class of licensed practitioners in every 
profession and branch of industry, such as the sclioolmaater, lawyer, sur- 
geon, apothecary, midwife, farrier, shopkeeper, who have a government 
license and appointment to a monopoly of their trade, or means of living, 
in their respective diatricta. They are in reality civil functionaries, paid 
by the people, and living on them, as if they were functionaries paid di- 
MOtJy out of the taies." — Laing'a Denmark and the Dachies, ■page fiO. 
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in the fact, tliat tlie Continental govenimeDts faave facilitated tba 
Bubdifisioii of the land into small parcels, and its cheap and easy 
transmission from one owner to another. The effect has been to 
render it no difficult thing for the labouring class to cease to be mere 
labourers for hire, and fo pass, by the purchase of a small piece of 
laud, iuto the rank of capitalists, working upon their own account. 
The small farmers cultivate their property with an assiduity, economy, 
and skill, that render it productive to the highest degree — a.degree 
far surpassing that of land occupied in large masses by leasehold 
tenants, and worked by labourers for hire. They add each year the 
largest amount to the gross capital of the country. The wisdom of 
the (Continental governments in this particular, has done much to 
repair the waste which their military extravagance occasions, and 
more than counterbalances ttie advantages which the superior free- 
dom of industry, in other than agricultural employments, secures to 
the people of Great Britain. At all events, it effects a much more 
eoual and just distributiou of the aggregate gains of the nation. 

" The peasant," says Sismondi, " who, with his family, does all 
the work on bis little inheritance, who neither pays rent to any one 
above him, nor wages to any one below him, who regulates his pro- 
duction by his coneuiflptioo, who eats his own corn, drinks bis own 
wine, and is clothed with his own flax and wool, cares little about 
knowing (he price of the market; for he has little to sell and little 
to buy, and is never ruined by the revolutions of commerce." The 
rulers over a nation of such peasants, however little of direct parti- 
cipation in the government the latter may enjoy, cannot avoid being 

" In Germaay every trade ia exercised by privilege and license, paid for 
to Ihe Stufe, and in towna to tlie municipality as well as to the State. The 
baliers of Leipsio pay 1200 dollars each for his share of the exclusive pH- 
vjlege of baking bread for sale in the city. In Hamburgh every butcher 
pays, it is said, 10,000 dollars for his privilege to kill and sell meat in 
that city. • • • Every trade and handicraft, baking, butohcritig, shoe- 
making, tailoring in short everv innginablo Ijranch of industry, above 
unskilled COD mon hand abour s carr e 1 oq by license, paid for according 
to the value of tho mon poly n Iho pari cular locality, and taxed to the 
State upon tie sane pr nc pie as ot! er property is taxed, viz., by the 
yearly value of the protected tru le — Laing's Denmark and the Diichiei, 
pagt 106. 
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affected by the geocral tone of tbeir opioiona and seotimenls. Theii 
policy will be dictated by tbe instincts of producers, and not by that 
of ehopkeepers. They will look to the aggregate of production, not 
to the rale of profits in trade, as the test of national prosperity. 
Accordingly, tbe great continental nations, France, Russia, tbe Ger- 
man States — united in tbe ZoUverein or Customs Union — have 
practically repudiated the idea which has so long controlled the com- 
mercial policy of England. What England has gained by that 
policy is thus described by one of bcr own learned and respected 
writers,* who speaks of (hat nation as tbe one " where tbe aristoc- 
racy ia richer and more powerful ilian that of any other country in the 
world, the poor are more (pressed, more pauperized, more nuTneroua 
in comporison to the other classes, more irreligious, a/rtd very mwih 
worse educated than the poor of any other Europeam nation., solely 
exceplinff uncivilized Evsiia and Turkey, enslaved Italy, mis- 
governed Portugal, and revolutionized Spain." 

In the preceding remarks we have treated of capital as actually 
employed in production by its owner, or under bis immediate per- 
Bonal supervision, and have spoken of a general rate of profits as if 
there was a uniformity in the returns received by difierent indi- 
viduals. This is true, only in tbe same sense-that it may be afGi-med 
that wages in the various employments may be regarded as being, 
at the same time and place, all compensating circumstances taken 
into account, either equal or always tending towards equality. Tbe 
same general considerations which were indicated in the discussion 
of that subject, will guide the student in bis inquiries upon this 

It has been shown in a preceding chapter that what are called 
Profits, when capital is put to use by its owner at his own risk, and 
what is called Bent or Interest, when it is borrowed by another, to 
be employed at his risk, are really the same thing— -that a certain 
and liquidated Profit is called Rent or Interest, and a contingent 
and indeterminate Rent or Interest is called Profit. The principal 
eircunistancea which serve to obscure the perception of their identity 
are the following : 

t tte close of his wofk 
nNati 
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The person wLo devotes his own physical and mental labour to 
Guperintending the transformations which his own capital undergoes, 
'11 the processes nf growth, manufacturOj or cschange, cams taaget. 
They are not paid to him, however, in any distinct sum, or by any 
particular individual or number of individuals, but result from the 
gross return in the whole course of his transactions. They may fail 
for a year, or even for a series of yeara, to be paid at all. To esti- 
mate what amount should be referred to the head of wages, the 
capitalist would consider the sum he would have to pay, upon the 
Bupposition that be should entirely abandon the care of his property 
to a manager. What would he have to pay an agent to secure the 
same skill, the same anxious vigilaucu and untiring pains, the 
flame integrity to his interest that he can reckon on iu himself? Nor 
is it simply the sum certain which would secure snob seM'icea that 
he is to reckon as his own wage.", for the latter are generally more 
or less uncertain. The pioblem is, what would the entirely compe- 
tent and trustworthy manager demand, if the capitalist should make 
his salary contingent upon the success of his operations. Suppose 
him to ask for a proposal in tliis manner : 

" I intend to commit to jour charge a capital, which I can con- 
vert into $100,000 of money, and which I can lend to the State of 
New York at an interest of five per cent , not only with an absolute 
certainty that the interest will be regularly paid, and the sura leut 
reimbursed to me at the expiration of the term of the loan, but with 
the utmost confidence that I can go into Wall Street on any day in 
the meantime, if I should see an opportunity of making a more 
profitable investment, and by sellmg my State stock, replace my 
flOO,000 with a premium * Now I think your services honestly 
worth, say $2000 per annum; but I am determined to put myself 
in no worse condition in any event, than if I lent my capital to tho 
State. How fflofcll do you require to he added to ycur salary, to 
accede to the stipulation that you shall receive it, only in case the 
year's profits shall afford sufficient means after paying me $6000?" 

The manager might reply : 

• At the time tliis passBge is written, New York five per cent. slocliB. re- 
deemable in 1866, are selling at 115; and 4J per cent, stocks, redeemable 
In 1858, 1859, and 1864, at 101. 
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"AceoTding to the best calculation my experipnce enables nae tt 
make, tliere will be abo-it one year in six in which we shall get no 
profits at all, and do well to keep the capital unimpaired. I must 
obtaiu enough additional salary in each of those fiye years, to com- 
pensate for its failure in the sixth. I ask twenty per cent, to insure 
me, and will take $2400 a year on the terms you propose, or 32000, 
to be paid each year, witliout contingency. I reckon thoni to come 
to the same thing." 

Whether the capitalist employs the manager upon terms thus 
adjusted between them, or employs himself, it is plain that $2400 
per annum, or 2j^g per cent, upon his capital, should be charged 
against the gross profits, and credited as paid for wages. 

Allowance for wages, so considerable in the case we have supposed, 
as to be nearly half what the capitalist might be willing to accept 
as sufficient remuneration for a loan upon absolute security, sinks ia 
proportion, as the capital rises in amount. It is as easy, or very 
nearly so, to manage a bank with a capital of 51,000,000, aa one 
of 8100,000 ; but the compensation of a manager, which in the one 
instance would amount to an annual average of 2i per cent, upon 
its capital, in the other would come to but a quarter of one per cent. 
The large bank could lend money at 5i per cent., while the small 
must obtain 7j to pay the same dividend to its stockholders. It is 
one of the advantages resulting from the association of little capitals, 
that a great economy is effected in the expense of management. 
While in some modes of employing capital, the portion of gross 
profits which should legitimately be carried to the account of wages 
is BO insignificant as to escape notice, in others it makes so large a 
portion that the idea of profit is almost lost. The man who, having 
worked for a dollar a day, has accumulated a sufficient surplus to 
boy him a horse and cart— a hundred and fifty, or two hundred dol- 
lars — which enable him to earn two dollars a day, scarcely regards 
any portion of bis gains as distinct froig wages; and if be does, the 
wood-sawyer, whose capital is but the one-hundredth part as much, 
obliterates the distinction entirely. 

In the imaginary eollocjuy we have given, the manager suggests 
that, for about one-sixth of the time the capital entrusted to his eare 
is to be employed, it will probably fail to secure any profit whatever. 
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Bysteui of direct insunnce has been deii ed The owner of a gun- 
powder mil IS aware that it is bible to pi H cao guard 
against it in some degree by extreme t n n lucting the 
minufacture by improvements in hii app t d bj separating 
the storc'j cf powder ao that an oxplo'ii in n b Id g may in- 
Tohe the loss of fut a small portion of th k Ail these pre- 
cautions involve an expense wh i.h is ajp hi nd which enters 
into the price of his nierehand se Thit portion of risk which re- 
mains is sufficient to deter men from enga^ ng in the manufacture; 
to limit the quant ty wbict any given price wouJd, but for the risk, 
bnng to market an i there! j to enable him to ^ecure a profit which, 
in a scries of yc rs is sufficient to restore the capital destroyed by 
explosions The check which tmds to present him from obtaining 
a price more than idequite to mamla n his capital, and increase it 
by a profit equal to that obi ined in ott Lr en ployments, is the readi- 
ness of men to withdraw then eipital from a business in which it 
increases at a slow rate, and invest it in one in which it is observed 
to bo increasing more rapidly. The inference that profits are really 
higher in a business of this character, will not be hastily drawn from 
the experience of a single individual, nor even from that of all the 
gunpowder manufacturers of a nation for two or three years, l!,. 
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however, it should be ascertained from inquiries into the history of 
a large number of them, for a sufficiently long period t« exclude the 
probability of special good fortune, that the aggregate value of their 
capital had grown at such a rate as, after compensating for what may 
be deemed objectionable in its hazards, f<) much exceed the rate in 
other employments, it is quite certain that capital would be speedily 
diverled from the less advantageous investments, and so increase the 
quantity of powder waiting for purchasers in the market, as to bring 
down its price, and reduce ihe profit of its makers to the general 
level. 

It is obvious that those risks which may be traced to moral or 
political causes produce the same effect, in requiring a fund to pro- 
vide for the insurance of eapit-al, as if they resulted from the phy- 
sical properties of matter. The Stale of Pennsylvania containa 
immense beds of iron-ore, coal, and limestone, lying in the imme- 
diate vicinity of each other, and has iu its canals and railroads every 
iacility for the cheap transportation of raw materials and the com- 
pleted manufacture. Food, too, is abundant and cheap. There is 
no reason, in the nature of things, why railroad bars cannot be 
made in that State, and in some of our other States, Tennessee for 
esample, at as low a cost aa anywhere else in the world. The 
price of British iron is subject, however, to excessive fluctuations. 
Between 1825 and 1843, the English price of merchant bar-iron 
ranged from £15, about $72, to £1 10s., about $22 per ton. Within 
the past sis months there has been an increase in the price of bars 
in the Glasgow market, of £3, or $14 50 per ton.* The present 
tariff fixing an ad valorem duty upon iron of 30 per cent, this ad- 
vance in the foreign price involves aD additional one of $4 35 iu the 
duty; making a total rise in the price at which British iron com- 
petes with domestic, of nearly $19 per ton. The Pennsylvania 
iron-masters who have been able to keep their mills going, during 
the great reduction in the price of iron since 1847, consequent upon 
the cessation of the railroad mania in England, now obtain $20 per 
ton more than they did within a year. Such an advance will pro- 

" In February, 1852, English railroiul iron was soid in Nen York at $10 
per ton ; it now (Januarj, 1853,) brings $65, and is eipected to go up 
to tTS or tSO bsfore a reaction takes plnce. 
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bablj reopen many of the furaaces which were closed and sold by 
the sheriff during the depression. If it could be regarded as per- 
manent, it would lead to the (uvestmcnt of sufficient eaf jtal in the 
manufacture of iron to pmide in full for the domestic consumption, 
and the competition of the native and fortjgn raanufacturers would 
reduce the price to the lowe'tt limit nhiLh the natuial adTantiges foi 
the production in the counlry admits The domestic competition 
alone would effect thia Domestic competition in the production of 
cut nails, which are of Ameritan invention and manufacture, and 
have never been imported, and the improvements m the methods of 
manufacture, which that comjetition has induced, hi\e reduced their 
price from 5b the keg ot 100 pounds, in IHS"!, to f2 SO Those, 
however, who would otherwise be tempted to engage in the manu 
facture of iron, are aware that a large pcrtion of the recent advance, 
instead of being an addition to profits, is but the necessary insurance 
against the hazards of a revulsion in the foreign markets, which 
may, within a bntf penod, again reduce the pnce below the remu- 
nerating rate They remember that, of the 29S furnaces in the 
Stale of Penns^kjiiia, lb7, or 56 per cent , were out of blist in 
ihe fall of 1850 , that the amount of iron made in that year W»a 
anly half what it had been in 1847 , and that in the succeeding 
year it was still less, pni.cs hai ing still furttiur declined, and failures, 
and sales under esecutcon having increased Thej know that, 
under the present tariff, every decline in the foieign price is ■sggra 
vated in ila effect upm them by a corre'^prnding decline n the duty 
A reduction of one dollar in the foreign price relieving the importer 
from thiity cents in duty, compels the domestic producer to submit 
to a reduction of one dollar and thirty cents A sjatem which thus 
aggravates the fluetuationa in price, increasing it when it is high 
and decreasing it when it is low, subjects business to unnatural 
hazards, and to the same extent unnaturally enhances the rate of 
insurance, which the gross apparent proht must include and leave a 
margin for an adequate real profit beside, before it tempts =agaciou8 
calculators to a new investment if capital It thus unnaturally 
limits competition, and thereby prevents the reduction of price which 
free competition would cause The risk, whatever it may be, is a 
part of the estimated cost of production, which mast be replaced 
14 
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out of tlie price, and tlius fall on the consumer It that n<k wbicb 
is created by the revenue system were now annihilated, by concerting 
the amount paid upon inipoitjtion at preset.t price'! into a bxcd duty, 
wiili a gujruntee of its continuance, the result would plaiulj be, to 
induce a hige increase in the domcslic produelion of iron, beyond 
what the price undei existing cirtiimstanec>: will create If pm ps 
should continue to rise, the fixed duty will be more ad\antag(,ous to 
the consumer than one which should n^e with it. When, on the 
other hand, iron shall begin to dtelme abroad, it wil! come to our 
maiLet it an equiTalent reduction, to compete with a immber of 
domestic producers larger than under the present system, and either 
not decreasing at a]i in consequence of the fjll of price, or at all 
events not decrei'ing so f ii-t as they would, if a dctlimng rate of 
duty were hastening their rum The change of system, by dimm 
ishmg the risk of domestn, production, and thereby contributing to 
a permanent luerease m its quantity , would tend toward a pcriuanenf 
reduction of cost without a reduction of the revenue of the govern- 
ment. It may be said that the present system jelieves the foreign 
producer from a portion of the risks of his business, diminishes by 
thirty per cent, the effective reduction of price upon so much of hia 
commodities as comes to the American market, and thus reduces the 
general cost of his production. To this it may be answered, that 
whatever saving is effected to the American purchaser is at the ex- 
pense of more than an equal loss to the treasury of his government. 
The fact that when the iron-masters of Wales reduce the price of rails 
a dollar per ton, thirty cents of that nominal reduction is virtually 
returned to them for every ton which goes to the United States, 
undoubtedly enables them to make the reduction larger than it 
would otherwise be. The advantage, however, is shared equally by 
ell the purchasers of rails, as well in Europe as in America; while 
the rebate of duty which enables the iron-masters to concede a re- 
duction of price, is borne by the American treasury exclusively. 

As the profits of every business are amassed in fragments, some 
trifle destined to swell the heap being included in the price of every 
article offered for sale, if the seller can bring it about, it follows 
<hat an item for the benefit of the insurance fund is included also, 
■nd that the entire body of consumers contribute to it. If goods 
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his fellow-citizens. EeturniDg hoiuo he will distribute the prcraium 
of insurance he has been required to pay, with interest, among hia 
cuslomers. If it could in practice be thus assessed in a roundabout 
way upon the community, who had it in their power to remedy tbe 
evil, there would be little to regret. There is, however, a difficulty 
in discriminating between customers on grounds not personal to 
themsolyes; and it is mueh easier to require a trifling advance from 
the whole body thau a more eonsiderable one from a limited class. 
It is thuB that the entire body of consumers arc made insurers 
against every species of insecurity, and are therefore alike interested 
in removing the causes of insecurity, whatever may be their origin. 
They are bound over together to promote good faith and maintain 
justice everywhere. 

When we have eliminated from gross apparent profits, that por- 
tion which J3 really the compensation for physical and mental labour 
or wages, and that which goes to make a fund to guaranty the em- 
ployer of capital agrunst the hazards incident to the method in which 
he is using it, we shall find the residue to be nearly equal, or 
tending to equality with Eent or Interest. Men are sufficiently fond 
of speculating in matters of chunce : and what seems mere chance 
to one person is discerned by another, from more ample knowledge 
of all the fiiets upon which an event depends, to be within the 
limits of that high -probability which is sometimes called moral cer- 
tainty. This consideration will serve to account for the existence 
of some margin of fluctuating width, between profit and rent. Great 
capitalists are proverbially timid. They underbid each other for 
absolute security, or what approaches nearest to it; and their oom- 
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petition lends to depress the rate of interest, and thus to e 
a margin upon which intelh'gent courage may lay the foundations of 
fortune, ■without any imprudence, and without levying contributions 
for rislis which are not incurred. Men borrow capital for the pur- 
pose of associating it witi their own labour ; and, although it should 
bring them no higher rate of profit, strictly speaking, tLan the 
interest which they pay, it enables them to earn wages they would 
otherwise have been compelled to go without. 

Rent, in the usual sense, the rent of land, is profit stripped of all 
accessories. The capita! in this case is fixed and immovable. There 
is no risk of its destruction, no trouble in establishing its identity. 
The laws of most countries have given unusually stringent reme- 
dies to enforce its ultimate restitution, and the collection of the rent 
during the pendency of the lease ; for the laws have been made by 
the landlords It is true that if may be deteriorated by remorseless 
exhaustion, or by an injudicious system of cropping, in which the 
injury is undesigned. Against this, however, protection is sought 
by covenants fi h m d of culture. That such covenants, 

operating as a ra q he tenant, which often impairs the 

efficiency of b b h d be necessary, is one of the evidences 

that the sysl m utrC ture is radically vicious; and it is 

abundantly ce n h h fail in many cases to secure their 
object. SufEc e e fidenc n their efficaey is felt, however, in 
those countries where this system prevails, to reduce the rent of land 
to a rale even below that at which it is lent upon the security of 
government, bringing it as low as two and a half and three per cent, 
per annum, upon the value at which it sells. 

The interest of money loaned to individuals varies with the de- 
gree of security with which its ropayment may be counted upon. 
Governments have attempted to limit the rate which may be stipu- 
lated in a contract for the loan of money, and to enforce the regula- 
tion by declaring the entire contract void, so that the principal cannot 
bo recovered in the legal tribunals; and often by superadding other 
penalties. They have seldom, however, interfered with the sale of 
an existing security, such as a mortgage or promissory note, further 
than to limit the amount to which recovery can be had against the 
seller, upon his pergonal guaranty of the security, to the amount 
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which he received on the sale, with legal interest thereon. While 
Buch a transaction is not within the purview of the statute against 
usury in borrowing, it answers the same purpose, and is the mode 
usually resorted to by men in business, when they desire a loan and 
cannot obtain it at the legal rate of interest. It is not difficult to 
invent devices by which the usury laws can be evaded, where the 
interest, real or supposed, of individuals requires it. A degree of 
risk, however, attends the attempt, for which the lender requires and 
receives compensation. He has to take the chance that the borrower 
will repudiate his bargain, and that the ingenuity with which the 
transaction may have been disguised may not prove a match for the 
astuteness of the courts. He is ordinarily favoured by the willing- 
ness of juries to wink hard, to avoid seeing the evidence which lends 
to establish a defence that is commonly regarded as unconscientious. 
There is, however, a degree of odium which fastens upon the habit- 
ual violator, even of a law which fails to enlist the moral sense of 
community in its support. This odium, like the risk of pecuniary 
loss, limits the number of competitors for loaning money at extra- 
statutory interest, and enables those whom it docs not deter to secure 
additional compensation. The principal effect of the usury laws 
has everywhere been to increase the cost of loans to those who are 
under the necessity of borrowing at usurious rates, and to weaken 
the respect for law, by the spectacle of their daily violation without 
punishment. It is probable that the latter consequence might be 
avoided, by diminishing the severity of the penalties ; for example, 
by permitting a recovery against the borrower of the whole sum he 
contracted to pay, but confiscating the usurious excess of interest 
for the public charities, or some analogous provision, which should 
relieve the informer from the discredit of repudiating his contract 
for a selfish benefit. The British Parliament was so much impressed 
with a belief that the usury hwa were ineffectual, that, in 1831, 
they were repealed, so far as they affected coiuniercial paper having 
less than six months to run, by a temporary act, the provisions of 
which ceased at the end of five yeara. At the expiration of this 
period the act was renewed for five years longer, and finally was 
renewed without limitation. 

In the beginning of the year 1837, the Legislature of New York 
14* 
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waa strongly disposed to repeal the usury laws of this State. A 
committee, ta whom the matter was referred, embodied Jeremy Ben- 
thani's " Defence of Usury " in their reportj for the purpose of having 
it printed in great numbers, as a legislative documeot — and it waa sc 
printed. Before the expiration of the session, however, the great 
monetary crisis of 1837, resulting in the general siispensiou of specie 
payments by the bants of the United States, had begun ; and the 
same Legislature, instead of repealing the usury laws, passed enact- 
ments greatly increasing their severity and the m n f th n 
foreement. With the esception that they have In p t dly 
relaxed as to some railroad corporations, who ha by p 1 a t 
been authorized to sell their bonds in the market f h p 

could be obtained, these statutes remain in full f n tl m t 

commereial State of the Union. The great reason for retaining 
them is, that immense sums, loaned upon the mortgage of real estate, 
are always outstanding, liable to be called in at a moment's warning. 
It is apprehended that, if the restrictions were removed, the pay- 
ment of sueh loans would be demanded upon the oecurrenee of every 
commercial crisis, and the borrowers be compelled to pay exorbitant 
interest for their renewal, or submit to an inmiease sacrifice of pro- 
perty by forced sales. Movable property can be transported from a 
poor market to a better one, but land cannot go in search of a pur- 
chaser. At times, when the value of money is suddenly advanced, 
the decline in the price of land is for this reason much greater than 
iu property which can evade a local cause of depression. The usury 
laws thus serve as a barrier, to prevent the storms which strew the 
haunts of commerce with wreck'' from wasting the rural districts. 
The agriLultural cla=s whose operations never originate these oonvul- 
siona, will naturally maintain all the defences which guard them 
against habihty to share the rum thence resulting. 

Monej IS the sole meins of preser\ing credit in a ccmmereial 
en«is, and commercial credit depends not upon ultimale payment, 
With interest for delay but on piyment at the stipuktcd moment, 
whatever miy be the cucuniatai ce« or the cost. Its value in mer. 
cantile ipfrcciation is sueh, that there is scarce a limit to the pecu- 
niary sacrifice that will be made for its preservation. To ride out a 
storm iu which the majority founder, is a distinction which promises 
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great future adv'antage, and for ita sake mea will struggle, and drain 
themselves of t!ie means, which might, if husbanded, have paid 
their creditors, if they left no surplus. The price which is paid for 
the use of money nnder such circumstances is enormous, and bears 
no other relation to profit, than the price of bread during famine in 
a besieged city does to the cost of raising it before the hostile forces 
Bat down under its walls. If laws against usury are effectual to 
prevent its being borrowed, the same result can be reached, and ia 
reached, by selling goods at auction, where no law prohibits the 
vendor from submitting to what sacrifice he chooses. The true 
remedy must be sought in efforts to obtain security against such 
crises — diseases in the economical condition — not in attempting to 
regulate the conduct of men during the paroxysm. 
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the prime stimulus to esertion, and to that abstinence for the sake 
of future enjoyment, which leads to accumulation. Where that 
confidence is weak, labour will be unproductive, and capital increase 
slowly. Where the aggregate of profit is small, the rate of profit is 
large; capital then secures a large proportion. Interest is therefore 
high, where, from the absence of security, production is trifling. 
It is high in Egypt, where ihafi-Uah is robbed by the agents of his 
government (he moment he becomes worth plundering. It is high, 
whenever despotism, anarchy, or war, puts the rewards of industry 
in peril, and retards the increase of wealth. It was higher than ten 
per cent, in England before the Parliament of Henry VIII. legal- 
ized it at that rate, and it has continued to fall from that time with 
the progress of national well-being, England was getting rich 
more rapidly when the rate of profit had fallen, and interest waa 
restricted by a statute, passed in the twenty-first year of James I., 
to eight per cent. In the reign of his grandson, Charles II., it was 
reduced to six per cent., and in that of Queen Anne to fire, which 
is now the legal rate, and is from one to one and a half per cent, 
higher than can be obtained for permanent investments upon good 
iecurity. The tendency to a fall in the rate of profit and of interest 
with the progress of wealth is so gcnerallj admitted, and the fact 
that they have everywhere fallen with that progress so well known, 
as to require no further illustration 

It is proper to remark thit, in denying the proposition that the 
prosperity of a country is to be measuied by the r'ite of profit pre- 
vailing in it, wo are supported by the authonty of Adam Smith. 
His doctrine upon this point la, thit the rate ot proht " la naturally 
low in rich and high in poor countries, and that it is always highest 
in the countries which ire going fastest to ruin '* Mr. M'CuUoch 
characterizes this as a most eironeous sfatement, and regards it as 
inconsistent with the opinion mamtained elacwhcre ia the "Wealth 
of Nations," that those countries in which capital is increasing with 
Ihc greatest rapidity, are ceetfm paribus, the most prosperous. It 
is not for the purpose of recallmg attention to the distinction which 
reconciles these doctrine* which, though nowhere clearly expressed 

* WealUi of Nations, Book I., chap, 11. 
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by Dt, Smith, was inanifestjy felt bj htm, that \ 
criticism. It is because Mr. M'Culiooh distinct! 
remarks, that another doctrine, in which nearly if i 
modern English Economists are at varianee with tl 
" Wealth of Nations," is dependent upon that we 1 
doctrine tha,t individual advantage is not always a 
pubhe advantageousness of different employments ( 
successors of Smith maintain that it is, and strenu 
he teaches, that domestic trade ia more productive, 
larger indnstrj- than foreign trade. The eonsiderati 
will naturally occupy us in the following chapter. 
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Tbe blacksmith and the weaver obtain tbeir food by bartering their 
services and their wares witli the farmer. Even before this stage 
of flociui advancement is reached, exchange of services is establi^hod 
in the domestic relations. The savage husband procures food and 
the wife dresses it; he bunts the fos and the beaver, and she makes 
their skins into clothing. Both are producers of services, which 
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tbey barter witb eact oilier. Ejobange in the family was organised 
when Adam delved and Eve spun. 

To effect an exchange requires two products, two producers, and 
that the latter should be brought into association. What is really 
escbanged is a service given on the one side against a service given 
on the other. The one party may render a service by his present 
labour; as, when the blacksmith fastens a shoe upon the horse of 
the traveller, who stops at his door for the purpose, the other may 
render the service by past labour, embodied in a material form ; as 
if, in the case supposed, the traveller were a pedlar, and should pay 
for his horse-shoeing with a tin pan. That which enters into the 
estimation of value on both sides is the service received — the amount 
of labour avoided by each in availing himself of the labour of the 
other. It is only for the sake of siniphfying the discussion by 
dropping the human agents from consideration, that we speak of 
exchange as being the bartor of commodities. The tin pan repre- 
sents portions of the labour of various individuals : that of the 
miner, of the artizan who made the miner's tools, of the sailors and 
wagoners who transported the tin from the mines to the shop where 
it was made up iuto utensils, as well as that of the tinsmith, were 
all essential to its manufacture. Indeed, if we endeavour to trace 
the constituents of its value to their elements, we shall find that 
minute fragments of the labour of a host of men, of differeut gene- 
rations, extending over loog tracts of space and time, have contri-. 
bated to the production of any article we may sglect. Each possessor 
of it, in the various stages of its formation, has obtained it by re- 
munerating the labour of all his predecessors. Its ultimate labour- 
cost is the summation of an infinite scries of fractions, decreasing as 
we recede into the past, as it is of another infinite series, each term 
of which will dwindle through a protracted future. The labour of 
a man who makes a hammer to-day, may he regarded as entering 
into every stroke of that hammer for all coming time; and the 
value of the hammer will thus be diffused among all the articles it 
shall aid to construct, and he mingled with values derived directly 
and indirectly from the labour of thousands. A vast multitude will 
share in the service which the hammer-maker is rendering to-day, 
who are as unregarded by him as he will be unknown to them. H« 
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looks to have his service paid once for all, bj an equivalent service, 
or what he esteems such, received from the individual with whom 
he exchanges the hammer for something else. If he could oonstruet 
that something else for himself with as little privation and trouble 
as the hammer cost him, there would be no motive for parting with 
it; certainly none for making hammers with the express view of 
parting with them. So, on the other hand, no person wanting a 
hammer would make something else for the purpose of getting it, 
if he could as easily make the hammer hy bis own direct esertioas. 
Each exchange implies a double profit — an advantage on both sidesj 
and that advantage consists in the time and labour which each saves, 
and which can be devoted to further production, in consequence of 
his confining himself to that kind of industry in which he possesses 
special skill and efficiency. Value, it is true, is a matter of estima- 
tion, and it is this which controls in Exchange. Each party may 
suppose himself to have received a greater value than he has parted 
with ; but, whether true or not, this cannot affect the inferests of the 
community of which both are members. The general stock of com- 
modities in the society is no larger the moment after the eschanga 
than the moment before; and no general advantage can be derived 
from exchange unless it occasions an increase of material production. 
We have said that exchange requires the association of producers. 
The truth of this is sufficiently obvious in the case where personal 
eerviees are bartered — as in the most intimate form of association, 
the family, or in the natural good offices of neighbourhood, as wheO 
fanners assist h g 1 eir harvests. There are a 

great many form f p h h the persons who associate 

are brought fa f hi tage is palpable; because 

they are able t mpl b k by h r united exertions in a very 

brief period, wh h pi !y pos> ble to a single individual, 

unaided by ma h y I f ime. Every house-raising 

and logging-be f h mpl In the exchange of services 

embodied in m 1 p d b ordinarily very much to 

obscure our perc p f h f Tb ctual producers are seldom 

brought into p 1 m d the products which they 

exchange are r Ij mp d d Ij th each other. A farmer 
of the town of H mb gh b g h ese to market, sells it for 
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money, and with that purchases cloth, made in Oneida coanty from 
cotton grown ia Tennessee, and a stove, made from Clinton county 
iron, melted by the aid of Pennsylvania coal. The production of 
the cheese was a necessary condition of the sale of the coal, iron, 
and cotton and thit of tl e c A 'ron and cotton of the sale of the 
ch ese 11 e juduct on of the one depenled upon the production 
of the other rce none of then were produ ei t r the immediate 
be of tbo^e nho&e labour broi^ht them to tLe m rket If the 
cheeie in po nt of f ct ne^er r aches the m ners eo ton growers, 
and manufacturers i r whose 1 hour it 1 of been eschang d t neyer- 
thelesa replaces other c mm d' ' wl ' h h been transferred to 
them ; and until it does p ce ra h nd stove remain 

clogs and incumbrances h m o the further pro- 

duction of the raw mat wh h h made, and (o the 

tmploynient of labour i w g abrics, like those 

y hich have yet to wait h p w h h cheese. 

The point of essenti p h h se who furnish a 

luariet for commodities d h b r production, are 

not the persons who tra p h m d m place to place, 

and h-affic in them, but h pens wh fi mploy them for the 

satisfaction of their own w wh p d ther eomraoditjes 

or services to offer in ex h g h wh h creates the de- 

mand for labour; but mp d n p d ction, not labour 

employed in effecting h Th (e ly adds value to 

products, without increa h fj 

Mr. J. S. Mill states it as a fundimental theorem m respect to 
capital, " that what supports and employs productive labour is the 
capital expended in setting it to work atd not the demand of pur- 
chasers for the produce of the labour when completed. Demand for 
commodities," he adds, "is not demand for labour. The demand for 
commodities determines in what particular branch of labour and pro- 
duction the labour and capital shall be employed ; it determines the 
direciion of the labour; but not the more or less of the labour 
itself, or of the maintenance and payment of the labour. That 
depends on the amount of the capital or other funds, direetly devoted 
to the sustenance and remuneration of labour." This proposition 
he declares is, to common apprehension, a paradox; and that even 
15 
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among political writers of reputation, hardly any eseept Mr. Ricarda 
and Mr. Say caa be pointed out, who Lave kept it cooFtantly and 
Bteadily in view. Jlr. Mill illustrates the principle for which he 
contends in -this way. He remarks that a consumer may either 
expend a part of his income in hiring journeymen bricklayers to 
build a house, or, instead of this, he may employ the same value in 
buying velvets and laces. In the latter ease, 

'- He buys fhe finished commodity, which has been produced by labour 
and oapilal^the Inhoiir not being paid, nor the capital furnislied by him, 
but pre-existing. Suppose that he had been in the habit of eipcnding tliis 
portion of his income in hiring joaraeymen bricklayers, who laid out the 
amount of their wages in food and clothing, which were also produced hy 
labour and capital He, howerer, determines to prefer velvet, for which 
he thus creates an extra demand. Tiiis demand, liowever, cannot be satis- 
fied withoat an extra supply, nor can the supply be produced without an 
eitra capital. Where then Is the capital to come from! There is nothing 
in the eonsamer's change of purpose which makes the capital of the country 
greater than it otjterwise was. It appeure tben that the increased demand 
for velvet could not for the present be supplied, were it not that the very 
circumstance which gave rise to it has set at liberty a capital of the exact 
amount recjuired. The very sum which the consumer now employs in 
buying velvet, formerly passed into the hands of journeymen bricktayers, 
who eipended it in food and necessaries, wliicb they now either go without, 
or squeeze by their oompetilJon from the shares of other labourers. The 
labour and r-apiial, thertfore, which formerly produced necessaTita for the use of 
that brieklaytra, ore deprived of their mtiTkel, and masl (ooA out for other em- 
pkiyrnent; and they find it in making velvet for the new demand. I do not 
mean that the very same labour and capita] which produced the neceasa- 
ries tntn themselves to producing tlic velvet; but in some one or other of 
B hundred modes, they take the place of IJiat which does. There was 
capital in existence to do one of two things — to make the velvet or produce 
the necessaries for the jonmeymen bricklayers — but not to do both. It was 
at the option of the consumer which of the two should happen; and if he 
chooses the velvet, they go without the necessaries. *»**»***■» 
The detriment to the labourers would have been the same if the consumer 
had persisted in building a house, but instead of engaging labourers and 
paying thevii himself, had given an order to n builder, and settled the nc- 
oount after the work was finished. For, in this manner of proceeding, the 
consumer no longer himself mdntains the labour, bnt attracts the capital 
of another person from some other place or occupation to do it; and, 
therefore, does not open a new employment for labour, but merely changes 
the course of an existing employment. Thus, in whatever manner the 
queslion is sljited, we are brought back to the conclusion, that a demand 
delayed until the work is completed, and furnishing no advances, bat only 
reimbursing advances made by others, contributes nothing to the demand 
for labour ; and that what is so expended, is, in all its efiecla, so tar as 
regards the employment of the labouring class, a mere nullity ,- it does not 
and cannot create any employment except at the expense of other employ- 
ment which eiisted before." — Pof.icai Economy, vol. 1, payei 102-104.* 
Soilon edition. 
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The gist of this extraordinary passage is in the notion that ths 
capital of a country ia a fised, unvarying ([uantity, and that a!l em- 
ployments of it are equally productive. The object of it, and of 
the proposition it is intended to support, is to iay a foundation for 
tlie doctrine, that it ia of no consequence in regard to its effect in 
furnishing employment to the industry of his countrymen, in what 
manner a consumer spends money for the satisfaction of his personal 
wants — whether in the purchase of the products of domestic labour 
or of foreign. The passage we have marked with italics is flagrantly 
inconsistent with the main proposition. It concedes that the de- 
mand for the labour of bricklayers had created a demand for the 
labour which produced necessaries for their use, although the persou 
who employed the bricklayers made no advance to support the labour 
d d ■ p d ' g h as ■ f h " se, but only reim- 

b d d f 1 — first to the brick- 

l y h I b df hm h persons of whom 

byb^hh bd d to — 1 made by others. 

I I il h If p h h q te as broad as hiii 

1 Th h b h d mand for commo- 

d m 1 m f 1 b amely, when the 

lb Idyfdhbgffi !y mployed. There 

y h Id h b b has ot a vast number 

lb 1 P 1 ffi I ployed, and who, 

ly f d [ } Enforced idleness 

g 1 y h — dleness arising from 

no lack of the disposition and physical ability to work. Such is that 

of thousands, who in England are pent in the poor-hoases, with a 

gloomy look, says Carlyle, which seems to say, "An earth all lying 

round, crying, 'Come and till me, come and reap me;' yet here we 

sit enchanted. The sun shines, and the earth calla ; and by the 

governing Powers and Impotences of this England we are forbidden 

to obey." Such idler"* are the operatives in the factories, as yet 

endeavouring to earn their breid, but woiking half lime. Such are all 

those ia all couatnes, who prctendmg to work, lack the stimulus 

that would leid to work m downright eirnest, and saunter through 

intermitted and inefficient labour 'tt here is the region to be found, 

after every dedutlion has been male for the persona who are iud^ 
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p d nt f w f subsistence, in which all or Dearly all the 

J ty f h b t nts for productive labour is kept in action f 

W! t tl t 11 who would be glad to labour at tbe current rates 

of m I want the opportunity ? 

M M II b quent chapter of his work, shows " of whal 

sup m mj. t t the productiveness of the labour of producers, 
th I t f th r producers within reach, employed in a dif- 

ferent kind of industry." He justly observes that, 

" Tlie power of exchanging the proiiucla of Oua kind of labour for those 
of another, ia s, condition, but for ivhieh there would almost alwnjB be a 
siaaller quiuitity of labour altogether. Wiien a new market is openeil for 
any product of industry, end a greater quanUty of the article is conaa- 
quently produced, tbe increased production is not always obtained at tba 
expense of some other product; It is olteu a new creation, the result of 
kbour which would olberwise have remained unexertod, or of asaistance 
rendered to labour by improvenients or by modef of co-operation to which 
recourse would not have been had if an inducement had not been offered 
for raising a larger produce — Political JJcmomy, vol 1, page 145 

Tho author of thia quotation is of opinion that there is no mcon 
8isti.ney between the fact? therein stated, and the dottiine that a 
market for commodities does not constitute employment for labour 
In the ca?c when, the labour of agriculturisfs is stimulated to m- 
crea>:ed vigour ind efficienej, b\ tbe settlement of a bodj of me- 
chanics in their Mcinitj, he remarks, that the labour of the igricul- 
tunsts was already pru'idod with eniilo^ment, and thit they are 
not indebted to the new corners for bung able to maintain them- 
sel»ea Is the dislmction then befwein emjloymint fir labour and 
emploj ment for ! ibourers '' It is admitted that an additional amount 
of labour may be called into esereise, with a corresponding increase 
of remuneration, hut not an additional number of labourers employed. 
To show how unsubstantial is this distinction, we have only to 
imagine the case of continued arrivals of coasumera, There is cer- 
tainly a supposable limit to the capacity of the existing number of 
agriculturists to supply the demand, and, when that is exhausted, 
the demand for labour still continuing becomes a demand fur 
labourers. Throe hundred thousand emigrants from Europe land 
upon our shores every year. Suppose that they are all noa-produeers 
of food, and that tbe arrivals for ten years only create such a de- 
mand for provisions, as may be satisfied by increased esertion on the 
part of our farmers, without any accession to the mmber of the 
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Bive'iire the feots for those productions ; and by it natural consequence, 
the more proGtitble are the; to the producers ; for price rises wilh the de- 
mand. But this advantnge is to be derived from real production alone, 
and not from a forced circulation of products ; for a value once created is 
not nugmenled in its pussnge from one hand to another." — Sai/'a Political 
Economy, Book I^, chap. 16, 

Mr. M'CulIoeh, wlio refers with approval to the chapter of Mr. 
Say from whiok the preceding extracts are taken, remarks that the 
principles from which the conclusions of the latter are drawn, were 
stated as early as 1752, in a tract of Dean Tucker's, entitled Queries 
on the late Naturalization Bill, which has now beconie rare. We 
copy one of those queries from Mr. M'Culloch's quotation, and in 
the same typography which he employed, not only because it is well 
worthy of the most striking notation, but as an evidence that the 
supposed distinction between tlie demand for labour and for the pro- 
ducts of labour, was not recognized either by its original author, or 
him who has rescued it from the obscurity of a forgotten pamphlet; 
"Whether it is not an infallible maxim, that one 

man's LABOU& CHEATES EUPLOTMENT FOR ANOTHER?" 
15* 
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It is the insfinctJTe perception by p p — wi 

than the schools, though incapab g h gr d f s 

conviction — of the truth that thi q dm w h 

has led to a policy of mutual pro wh h h h dm 

It was aot, howei'cr, to associati by p rap 

exchanges, by diversifying Indus d h h m g P d 

tion, that we referred, when spcai g a^ oc se 

CO d'f f h g It ■ b ly ary th t fh p d 

hldbb h dgr fpmy hh 

bfhy ffhb fhlb h hfra 

f p 1 f p by h d 

I q h f p rs 11 g fflb 

b f b h b f d 1 d 

d h h fmod hhhyd prod 

T f p be k3 pi 1 

bsl £E te mybpdff 

Uphp h lb tr mlgh 

feom m p y 1 h j te to 

hi 1 h g I p f b N m id bd 

bralffrohlb hhp dfd Ih f 

h h b f p d 1 i la 

bdtak pth 1 5«fpdg food d 1 h g 

hi 11 d rstood d I h f by 1 

Igl d hlgg lWL.fi Id 

hhbdyh mfdhhy ^ & 

hhbdjlram 1 hy d 

bw3 p d h tj a d 1 — 

1 bod h Id Uy h m f 

hm 1: f g bfddlh h 

h— hyld d d p hi 

p fpdg ffi q yfddlh 

fhd ag Igfmhd fib 

Idflto b hi f«ocy 

Thfh pd p Idfm Id 

b d h f J d pi 1 pi h 

f h d d k d 

d try Id rally d p m ts h Tb rul 
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sf art, and the masitns of practical wiadum, generally precede by a 
long time that scientific demonstration which is requisite to acquaint 
us with tLeir scope and hmititiona, and enable us to foreseo their 
application in untried circumitanoes For this purpose we must 
discover the reasons of the rule, and the law upon which observed 
fao nd wh h thej exerophfj 

■\V1 !i n he reasons why the dnision of labour occasions 

an n as f p d ctive powei ' Without attempting to exhaust 
them h f 11 w g may be assigned as the principal : 

1 TI n d knowledge which men obtain of the properties of 

ma I and h n ural laws which are turned to account in their re- 
spective e la ploy men ts. In other words, the intellectual education of 
producers. The division of employments is carried to less extent in 
the ordinary operations of agricuhure than in the mechanic arfsj 
but they are doubtli,^ susceptible c f being allotted to different classes 
of persons, in a much larger decree than la jet practised This, 
fir-,t of the arts, however, may furnish us with an lUuatralion of the 
principle under consideration The cultnation of the grains, roots, 
and fruits, requires a familnrity with a Inrge round of chemiojl 
1.1WS, affecting soils and maDun.s, of mechanical laws, relating to 
the structure and une of buildings, tools, machinery, ind the motive 
powers, with much else that may well empky a lung period of 
training Tbe breeding if iniinils deminds a knowledge of pby 
Biological kwfl, of a quite different ch'sracter Mr Bakewell, by 
Studying those law, and the specul qual iics of the various breeds 
of sheep, attained su&h fckill, is to be able to produce an animil 
which should combine almost any dcirable pripertie", which are 
not abwlulely incompatible, and effected ver} great impiovementa 
in the flochs of Greit Britain, by adopting such modes ot crossing, 
feeding, &.a , as are best adapted to teiure size ind fat, where these 
are the qualities dc-ired — weight and fineness of fleece, where these 
are wanted Other individuals haie deioled ihemaelics in the sime 
way to perfecting the breed of cows and other domestic animals. 
It is quite clear that they could not have acquired such knowledge 
and skill in the art of cattle-breeding, if they had attempted to in- 
clude in the list of their accomplishments, the same pre-eminent 
kaowlelge and skill in regard to the cultivation of the Tarioua 
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grains, of flax and cotton, of grasses, potatoes, and apples. Life if 
short, Art is long. 

The meclnnic -irts afford examples of a still more stiiking diver- 
Bity in th(, material-, upon which they are employed, and the know- 
ledge requisite for their prosecution. The workers in metals, and 
the dyer, for instance, jvail themselves in their respective trades of 
properties of matter and laws of combination, which have scarco 
anything in common The application of new discoveries in che- 
mistry to the arl=, is constantly requiring a greater amount of spe- 
cial knowledge, for the purpose of condncting their operations with 
economy, in] the progress of knowledge necessarily leads to con- 
fine those ulio would he adcpis, to the study of fewer departments. 
How very different h ive heen the researches of Lieutenant Maury, 
who, by Icng and hborious investigation of the laws governing the 
winds and euriLots of the oceans, has been able to frame directions 
which very grcalij reduce the lengtli of voyages to California, China, 
nnd elsewhere of )inC"son the inventor of the propeller and the 
caloric engine, w b p d d lu 

rents, by enabli g !■ g 

of Steers, who m g 

■vessel fitted for m d T 

theless, is subse 

2. The incre — m 

producers — is d h £6 sed 

production. It w w p 

a muscle increi m d g b A wh h 

was difficult at firs m b p — 

wbieb at tbo beg S ^ *^ m b d 

practice to be done with rapidity — that wiiiLb it reejuircd elosi, mental 
attention to do with accuracy, is done at length without any con- 
scious watchfulness, and with a precision that rivals the action of 
iiiachiuery. It is said that there are boolHiiosers so skilful that they 
can begin to close a boot with a thread a yard long in each hand, 
throw out each arm at once to the extent of the thread without 
making a second pull ; and, at each successive pull, contract the 
swing of their arms, so as to allow for the diminished length of the 
thread each time that it passes through the leather. Delicacy of 
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(oueh, as well as rapidity of movement, are susceptible of indefinite 
oultiialion In some manufacturing operations, children repeat a 
hundred times in a minute, and for hours iu succession, motions in- 
yolving the action of several muscles. Aa an instance of the economy 
obtained hy training the muscles, it is stated, that "a sort of twist 
or gimp made in England, "which cost three shillings for making 
whtn first introduced, is now manufactured for a penny; and this 
solely through the increased deit«rity of the workmen, without the 
intervention of anj new machine."* 

It i*! plainly impo sihie for a person to acquire the same dexifirity 
in a great numher ot distinct processes that he could in a single one ; 
and, if it were practicable, the time spent in learning them must he 
withdrawn from productive labour. It is sometimes mentioned under 
this bead, as an advantage, that from the increased simplicity of 
operations, children can be put to them at an earlier period of life. 
This, however, is of very questionable nlility. The years of child- 
hood are with most profit to the community devoted to their general 
education : the fireside, the school, and the play-ground, are the 
places where immature bodies and minds can earn most for the 
commonwealth, by accumulating power instead of expending It. 

3. The division of labour makes it possible so to distribute dif- 
ferent processes, as that each shall be assigned to the persons whose 
capacity is adequate to their performance, and best fitted for it. 
Great bodily strength is necessary for some kinds of industry; very 
little suffices for others, in which rapidity of movement and delicacy 
of touch are the chief recommendations. So of skill. Anybody 
can, in a very few days, learn to feed the fires of a steam-engine, 
while the qualifications of an engineer require an education of 
months and years. It would be a great waste of power for the latter 
to make the fires. Economy in productive force is secured, when 
Bome employment is found for every person, whatever may be his 
peculiarities of physical constitution or education. A blind man 
can turn a grindstone ; a lame one can throw a shuttle ; one who is 
dumb can set type. Different parts of a series of operations neces- 
Bary to a common pui-pose, may be performed with equal suceess by 

■ Edinburgb R«view, January, 1849. 
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individuals, in wliose faculties, original and acquired, there is es 
great, a difference as in those of the dumb, the blind, and the cripple. 
If there are four operationa, in but one of which the possession of 
the five senses and sound legs is necessary, three persons labouring 
under the above-mentioned infirmities, and one who is free from, 
them, can do the same wort as four of the latter description could 
do ; whereas, but for guch a distribution, the produetiTC power of 
three of them would be lost to society, while their subsistence would 
remain a charge upon its energies. The same trufh holds with re- 
gard to minor differences of capacity, though the gain may be less 
in degree. 

4, Economy of tools. Different operations being facilifatfid by 
tools and machinery of like diversity, the man who should undertake 
to perform a variety of operations, would need a stock of tools of 
corresponding magnitude. Three individuals, each of whom should 
attempt to be carpenter, blacksmith, and weaver, by turns, must 
have three Ijmes the quantity of tools that would suffice, if each 
confined himself to a single trade. Three times as much labour 
would be expended in the accumulation of aids to production, and 
abstracted from production itself. 

Such appear to be the most general advantages of the division of 
employment. Another, which is enumerated by Adam Smith, is 
that gained by saving the time commonly lost in passing from one 
Bort of work to another. "A country weaver," he observes, "who 
cultivates a small farm, must lose a good deal of time in passing 
from his loom to the field, and from his field to the loom. When 
the two trades can be carried on in the same workhouse, the loss of 
time is no doubt much less. It is even in this case, however, very 
considerable. A man commonly saunters a little in turning his 
hand from one sort of employment to another. When he first be- 
gins the new work, he is seldom very keen and hearty ; his mind, 
as they say, does not go to it, and for some time he rather trifles 
than applies to good purpose," Mr. Babbage remarks, that "when 
the human hand or the human head has been for some time occu- 
pied in any kind of work, it cannot instantly change its employment 
with full effect. The muscles of the limbs employed have acquired 
a flexibility during their exertion, and those not in action a stiffness 
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during rest, wliioli renders every change slow and unequal in the 
oommenoement. Long habit also produces in the muscles esercised 
a copaeitj for enduring fatigue t« a much greafer degree than they 
could support under other circumstancea. A similar result seems 
to take place in any change of mental exertion ; the attention he- 
stowed on the new subject not being so perfect at first as it becomes 
after some exercise," On the other hand it is observed, and with 
justice, that a change of occupation will often afford relief, where 
complete repose would otherwise be necessary; the employment of 
different muscles and facuhies of the mind allowing some to rest 
and be refreshed while others labour. This consideration is un- 
doubtedly entitled l« some weight, and renders it impossible to assign 
any uniform rule, in regard to the degree of sameness in bodily or 
mental occupaUon which is most advantageous. In respect to the 
time necessarily involved in passing to and from the places where 
different descriptions of work must he carried on, it was omitted in 
our enumeration, because the object was to ascertain the causes from 
which division of labour increases production, upon the supposition 
that the producers really employ the whole of the time in work that 
is nominally given to it. 

Another of the advantages enumerated by Adam Smith is, that 
" the invention of all those machines by which labour is so much 
facilitated and abridged, seems to have been originally owing to the 
division of labour." The man whoso attention is confined to a 
single and simple object, is much more likely to devise improve- 
menls in the tools and methods for accomplishing it. than if he were 
distracted hj a Tariety of objects. This advantage, howeverj appears 
to be consequential rather than direct. The division of labour in 
this way prepares the means for making future labour vastly more 
productive; but the invention, however admirable, is not that im- 
mediate increase of production of which we are in quest. 

Mr. Senior baa remarked another advantage arising from the cir- 
cumstance " that the same exertions which are necessary to produce 
a single given result, are often sufficient to produce many hundred 
or many thousand similar results." He instances the Post-office 
establishment as furnishing a familiar illustration. It is as easy to 
carry fifty letters from New York to Chicago as a single one, and 
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nearly is easj to carry a ttDusand If each indmdu^l itleinpteJ 
to transmit hia own corrL,apondLnce, every man of anj considerable 
business would haie % large numler of messengers constontlj on 
fiot All the laliabiUntfl (f thi, Luited States acljng indepen 
dentlj would be unable to efilet what by thtir a^iocidtion aod 
CDneert in making the carrjin^ and distnbutiou of tbe m i\% ihe 
mork of a pirlicular class is itcomphslied by ibe labour of a fi.W 
individuals There are other functions performed bj go\ernnients 
and tboir agent'* which would afford examples of the sime cha 
ractcr Its provision for the pubhc defence f r the dttLCtun and 
punishment of crime and for the d Iministration of jnvatL lustice, 
ha\e been instanced by Mr Sennr The same pnneiple is a mnn 
source of the econoroj resulting from conducting mduitrious opera 
tnn^ of any kind upon a large scale, and is doubtle'fs capable of 
indefinite extension It is ordmanly treated under the bead of asso- 
ciation and often in connection with ideas and schemes with which 
it baa no necessary relation Tbe very word association has 
thus bee me suggestive of the Miicnaty and impracticable, if not 
of the reioiufionavy ind dingerous to a chss of men who hear and 
read of cschango and of the divia on of JabDur without the slightest 
shock to tteir conaervat sra though at bottom the ideas aie the same 
It la not within our proiince to discuss the direction or the limits, 
towards which the appjieition of this pnnciple may le profitably 
extended Tlis is matter of detad The prmcifle itielf comes 
within the considerations in regard to economj in the distribution 
of labour which his been stated as the third of the most general 
alvanfages arising from ita d vision 

Exchange and the division of labour are as we have seen, coes 
tensive and mutually dependent The former owes all its capacity 
to benefit the indnidu 1, and the c mmunity of whiih he is a 
member tj the increase of prodnU on resulting frcm the latter 
A and B each need both hats an! boots ind it requires we may 
assume, the same amount of labour to make tbe one that it does to 
make the other. We may assume, too, for the sake of illustration, 
that by reason of bis devoting himself eselusively to the manufac- 
ture of hafe, A. attains the power of producing a hat by the labour 
of four days; while B., who oonSnes his efforta to the production 
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of boots and shoes, can produce a pair of the former by working the 
same number of days. If, on the eoatrary, each of them had 
attempted to combine both trades, and half a dozen others, in his 
own person, he would have been occupied, we may safely say, eight 
days in the maDufuoture of a hat, and as many more in that of a 
pair of boots. Four days' labour of the two, when tlicy co-opera(« 
in production by diversifying their industry, accomplishes the same 
result that would have demanded eight under the opposite system. 
The hatter provides a covering for his own head in four days; by 
making a hat for his neigbbour, the shoemaker, in four days more 
he provides himself with a covering for bis feet. The shoemaker 
does the same. In eight days each hiis a, hat and a pair of boots; 
whereas, but for the division of labour and eschange, one would 
have been hatless and the other bootless. Thus far the benefit may 
Boem to be eonSned to these two persons ; but let thera continue 
working eight days longer, and the community is the richer by two 
new pairs of boots, and two new hats, for other persons to wear, 
who, without the association of the producers, must have gone with- 
out those essentials to personal comfort and health, which contribute 
to invest them also with increased productive power. The combined 
gain of the individuals who produce and exchange, is the gain of 
the community to which they belong. What the shoemaker has 
gained is the time saved to him — the four days which he did not 
expend in half-makiug a hat, and which enabled him to contribute 
an extra pair of boots to the general stock. What the hatter gained 
19 the additional hat he obtained the power of making, by being re- 
lieved from wasting his productive force. The community in which 
both reside gains a hat and a pair of boots, which it otherwise would 
have lost. 

Suppose that, instead of being members of the same community, 
the hatter lives in Connecticut and the shoemaker in England, and 
suppose that an exchange of their respective fabrics is effected, 
without any cost for transportation, and the services of merebanta 
in managing the barter. What then ? The American hatter un- 
doubtedly gains tho equivalent of a hat as before, and his country 
also gains it, but does not gain the extra pair of boots which tha 
British shoemaker is enabled to make. These are lost to Conneo- 
16 
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ticut, and are a gain to England. There ia an advantage, undoubt 
edly, to both communities (the expenses of transportation, &c,_. 
Leing left out of the calculation), but it is only half as great as the 
advantage to either would have been, if both parties to the exchange 
and both profits had belonged to itself. 

If the English shoemaker can be induced to emigrate, and to 
pursue his craft in Connecticut, exchanging with the hatt«r as before, 
it is DidDifest that a double benefit accrues (o that State The com- 



to make shoes, but mcipible of any other spcues of productive in- 
dustry — it presents a w h d g m 
domestic exchangea w h re h m p 
readily appreciable. I b d h 
case his subsistence mu d 

members of society. S p w h b 

him to make a pair o d q h m be 

paid twice the price, to b h p w h 

the public would otherw b p Eg 

man demands, it is evident thjt the community may as well pity 
him that price, as feed liim in idleness and obtain its boola from 
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England. Its total expenditur nd aq na hs.n 

in one cass as in the other. 

We are now prepared to app w h wh h Ad m 

Smith insisted upon the Buperio d n n a 

trade. The following estract e h b h w — 

"The sanie capital will, in an m g 

smaller quantity of productive lob dd gr 

to the aiinnal produce of its land d g ff 

proportions in which it is empio d g m 

wholesale trade. The difference, y gr d g h d 

ferent sorts of wholesale trade in w p mp d 

"The capital which ia emplojed p h g p « r) 

in order to sell in another, the p h d y h im y 

generally replaces by every such operation two distinct capitals, that bad 
both been employed in the agriculture or manufactures of that country, 
and thereby enables them to continue that employment. When it sends 
out trom the reGidenco of the merchant a certain value of commodities, it 
generally brings back in return at least an equal value of other commodi- 
ties. When both are the produce of domestic industry, it neceesarily re- 
places by every such operation two distinct capitals, which had both been 
employed ia sopportiag productive labour, and thereby ennhloa them to 
oontinne that support. The capit:il which sends Scotch uiannfactures to 
London, and brings back English com and manufitctnres to Edinburgh, 
necessarily replaces by every such operation two British capitals, which 
had both been employed in the agriculture or manufactures of Great 

" The capital employed in purchasing foreign goods for home consump- 
tion, when this purchase is made with the produce of domestic industry, 
replnoes, too, by every such operation, two distinct capitals; but one of 
them only is employed in supporting domestic industry. The capital which 
sends British goods to Portugal, and brings back Portuguese goods to 
Great Britain, replaces by every such operation only one British capital. 
The olher is a Portuguese one. Though the returns, therefore, of the 
foreign trade of consumption should be as quick as those of the home 
trade, it will give but one-half of the encouragement tij the industry or 
productive labour of the country." — Weakk of Jlialiom, Book !L, chop, 5. 

Mona. Say concurs with Smith, holding the following language : — 

" The internal commerce of a country, though from its minute ramifica- 
tion it is less obvious and striking, besides being the most considerable is 
likewise the most advantageous. For both the remittance and returns of 
Uiis commerce are necessarily home products. It sets in motion a double 
production: and the profits of it are not participated with foreigners." — 
Say's Polilicai fironomy, Jlaot I., chap. 9. 

In a subsequent chapter, commenting with disapprobation upon 
the policy which induced the British Government, in its ansiefy to 
snlarge the foreign veut for its manufactui'es, to grant bounties upon 
sxportations, the same author observes, 

" The British Government sepms not to have perceived that the most 
profitable sales to a nation, are those made by one individual to another 
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within the nation; for these latter imply a national product on of TWO 
Talues — the value sold anij that g len in eiehange — Sai/ a J oluteal Sco 
no-my. Book I., chap. 17. 

The language cmplojed bj Dr Smith in the preceding extract, 

does not appear very well ctteulated to coaiey the true grounds upon 

which its doetriii re'-ts The idta of an mtermeJiate eapitjl, em- 

p wo other ctpitali, introduces a ncedkss coni- 

p he whole question turns upon the advantage 

product, or qusBfjtj of products, or a given 

hat term is preferred, for another capitil, like 

m ta of being the result of domestic industry or 

as g result of th d I ' of str' n ers It la one 

se s the othe T fig 

g the produ 



m them. T m 

hose whos to g to 

g £Ecult to s 

g , while it ddds to \alue — that which mi,asurea 

ffi ing a commodity — it adds nothing directly to 

h m odities, but trenches upon the quantity that 

would otherwise be shared by the producers. It does not follow 
that '.uch "iervicos are unprofitable to a community. A certain amount 
of them is absolut(l> indispensable, and a class of men devoting 
themaeUes to the hu&inea= of effeodng esehanges, can do so with a 
»:ivin^ to the communitj, resulting from the general principle by 
which tJie diMsion of labour secures economy of labour. It is 
ob^ioua, nevcrthelL=5 that the smallpr the amount of capital and of 
labour required for the purpose of conducting the traffic of a com- 
jnuniiy, the greater will he the amount left free for the work of 
production 

We shall have oceaaion to refer to other passagea of the " Wealth 
of Nations, from which the grounds of the proposition under dis 
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cussion may be inferred more clearly and satisfactorily. That which 
has been cited above, was BCJecced for the purpose of presenting, in 
conneclioa with it, the contradiction which it has met from Mr, 
Kicardo and his followers. It is a place where the paths divide — 
and they lead to irreconcilable differences. Mr. Ricardo quotes at 
'all length the proposition of Adam Smith, and comments as follows : 

" This nrgument uppcara to me to be fullaoious ; for, though two capi- 
tals, one Portugtiese and one English, be employed, as Dr. Smith supposes, 
still a cfipitnt wilt be employed in the foreign trade double of what would 
be employed in llie home trade. Suppose thnt Scotland employs a capital 
of £1000 in making linen, which linen she exchanges for the proiloce of it 
simitar capital, employed in making silks in England : £2000, and a pro- 
portionate quantity of labour, will be employed in the two countries. 
Suppose, now, that England discovers that she can import more linen from 
Qemiany for tlie silks that she before exported to Scotland, and that Scot- 
land discovers that she can obtain more silks from France in return for her 
linen than she before obtained from England, will not England and Scot- 
land immediately cense trading with each other? and will not the home 
trade of consumption be changed for a foreign trade of consumption? 
But, although two additional capitals will enter into this trade — the capital 
of Germany and that of Prance — will not the same amount of Scotch and 
English capital continue to be employed ? and will it not give motion to 
the same quantity of industry as when it was engaged in the home trade ? " 
— Principle! of Political EconOTny, chap. 26. 

These questions may be safely answered in the affirmative, with- 
out conceding the fallacy of Dr. Smith's argument. The answer 
would only admit, that if at the same time that Scotland lost a 
market in England she found a better in France, and England also 
found am k t 'n G many 'n the place of that she lost in Scotland — 
that s n wo 1 gn s hanges substituted for the single do- 
mest s b og — X h n a nvolving the value of £4000, £2000 
suppl d ly G t B ta n nd £1000 each from Germany and 
Fran eal f an x ban at home comprehending values on 

both d m n Dg t b £2000 — then the same quantity of 
industry would be put in motion as if tho silk and linen had been 
exchanged within the island. The form of the interrogatory admite, 
by necessary implication, that both the contingencies specified should 
concur, before the industry of Great Britain can be compensated 
for the suspension of its internal commerce; and this is admitting 
that commerce to be equivalent to double the amount of foreign 
trade, in its contributions to the support of domestic labour. This, 
however, is the very proposition the fallacy of which was to be 
shows. We are unde* no obligation, therefore, to inquire whether 
16* 
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the supposed contingencies are likely lo occur at tbo same time. If 

we were, a mere probability would not suffice. It ought to be shown 

) bring about the other — 

not pay for English Kilk, 

— tas rejected by Scotchmen, 

obtain it. It is cheapness, 
to recommend an article to 
Mr. Rieardo's illustration 
be cheaper to the Knglish, 
len of Scotland : why then 
y in silk, purchase the dear 
lierman ? The supposition 
iturally lead to the destruc- 
nd, because of its inability 
af the silk manufacture in 
, . h France. The entire in- 

dustry of GTreat Britain, in both species of manufacture, must either 
be thrown out of employment, or that disaster averted by means 
which Mr. Ricardo does not suggest, and which are inconsistent with 
the belief that foreign trade is equally advantageous with internal 
exchange. 

Mr. M'Culloeh, in a work on Commerce, quotes the proposition 
of Adam Smith, and reasons upon it as follows -. — 

" If, when Scotch manufactures are eent to Portugal, the same demand 
for thetn conCiuues in Englund na before they began to go abroaJ. an ndiji- 
tional capital and an niiditjonal number of labourers will lie required, to 
furnish supplies for both the English and Portuguese niariiels." 

This requires no comment. He then puts the other case. 

"If, at the same time thnt tlie Scotch began tj> export manafactured 
goods lo Portugal, the Londoners nlso found a foreign mnrket, where they 
could be supplied at a cheaper rate with the goods they had farmer); im- 
ported n^>m Scotland, all intercourse between Scotland and London would 
immediately cease, and Ihe home trade would be clinuged for a foreign 
trade. It is ob'ious, howeTer, that tliis olinnge would not ocension any em- 
barrnssment, and that it would not throw a single individual out of 

We pause here to remark, that, as in the illustration of M,', 
Eicardo, we have two foreign, markets, supposed to have been ac- 
quired, in the place of one infernal exchange suppressed. The 
quotation continues : 
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" On the eontrary, a fresh stimulns would be given to the mannfaetnrea 
both af Scotland and the metropolis, inasmuch as nothing but their being 
able to ditpoie of their produce to greater advantage, could have induced the 
merchanlt to change ike home for afor/ign market. The fact ia, that when a 
home trade is changed for a foreign trade, an iiddilional capital, belonging 
to the nation with which it is carried on, enters into it; but there is no 
diminntion whatever either of the capital or indastiy of the nation which 
has made the m 

productive cha 

It will no cap I 1 b h g h 

first of the abo g I ? b 1 d f ni 

it in the seeo d b 1 T m k h b g 1 

Bhouldread— Tbf bh h Jtsbdf 

a DOUBLE fo d dd 1 cap k 

In regard b f b 1 d m y b mark d 

that if we gra b Id b S h m h 

Bending thei oods Pg-1 dfLd h b 

the ability to p b d y b 

means clear i h L 1 d Th h 1 h 

domestic mak hbl b Imldfh 

of Scotland f m h d— 1 b I y y <i g 

in the withd IfhS mbbesefh 

Eupposition tbhlte Idd !1 I Ig 

a matter of eh h h h y II 11 Id Fra 

but a matter f I b 1 b d k gal 

The question fhg p bfhiasp 

ticable loss. Tb odl Ipded b 11 dash 

puTcbasera m 1 g f b , b y nrnst go m search of pur 

chasers. If, when the eiisting stock is eshausted, the trade stops, 
then the labour which produced it is thrown out of one employment, 
to which it has been trained, and in which it haa acquired knowledge 
and skill, to take its chance of finding another, and beginning a new 
apprenticeship to acquire the knowledge and skill necessary for ita 
prosecution. If, on the contrary, the trade continues, and the pro- 
ducers are kept in their formec employment, it proves, not that it ia 
as advantageous to thcni as before the change, but only that it is lesa 
unprofitable than to starve in idleness, or to throw away the capital 
which they have accumulated tiirough their skill, by betaking them- 
selves to employments for which they are unfitted. 
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The radical error in Mr. M'Culloch's arguim,nt is, that the pro 
ducers, the ultimate and real parlies to every eschange, ire left out 
of view, and merchants are substituted for them — a class who=e 
profits depend simply upon the price at which they can vend ccm 
modities abroad; while, in respect to lis internal exchanges, it is the 
quantity of commodities that is of consequence to a nation, and 
their price is immaterial. If price and value alwajs ec rresponded, 
then, so far as the interests of the nation in the aegregat* are con 
corned, the loss the price of any gnen quantity of the products of 
its own labour, the better. It i« eiidmce (hat those products are 
attainable with little labour, and that the c mmunity has i large 
stoch of couveuiences at its command — at its command if jla aval' 
able labour is actually employed, but not otherwise Pnce and 
value correspond in respect to the aggregate interest, oolj when the 
actual labour of the community is eqoal to its potential labrur when 
the entire productive ability of the community is exerted, under the 
most advantageous extension of the division ot labour, for the asso- 
ciated people is burdened with the support of all its constituents, 
whether productive or unproductive. The private trader has no 
such burden; if he increase its amount by throwing an iodividual 
out of employment and rendering him a pauper, t« subserve an 
immediate personal interest, he derives all the profit, while, of the 
Bccompanying loss, but aa infinitesimal portion falls upon himself, 
and the rest is levied upon the guiltless, A profit in dollars and 
cents, on (he day-book, is the consummation and end of a tranBaction 
with him, though a debit to a hundred times its amount in the ledger 
of a county poor-house may he its consequence. The moment we 
begin to talk of merchants, or to permit their notation of profit to 
mix itself up with our tacit transitions of thought, these vital con- 
siderations fade from our view, unless a strenuous effort is made to 
retain them. An author wri(ing deliberately in his study, may 
avoid any absurdity from this cause sufficiently flagrant to be start- 
ling, while it escapes a practised debater, who is delivering the same 
ideas with less cautious premeditation, and who only exposes by 
pardonable inadvertence, what lurked undetected in the reasonini' 
of his teacher. Thus, Sir Robert Peel, in a speech in Parliament 
in defence of the repeal of the Corn Laws, on the 6th July, 1849, 
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endeavoured to snpport tlie doctrine of Eicardo and the modern 
British EoonoTOists, by the following illustration : 

" Let 119 suppose Iho case of two artimna or dealers, resident in the 

slioes: they think it right to encourage the domestic industry of their own 
town — to deal with each other and not with strangers. The ghoemaliev 
gives ten Bhiltings to the ta,ilor for a certain quantity of clothes, which he 
could get for seTen sbillinga if he bought them in a neighbouring tflwn. 
But, by way of compensation, the tailor giTes him his custom, and pnja 
ten shillings for shoes, which he could bay from a distant shoemaker for 
seven. Is there not a loss of six sliilliags to the town in which tbey live, 
as the result of this dealing between these tradesmen ? " 

It is very remarkable, that an intelligent man could bring himself 
to suppose that this question could be answered otherwise than in 
the negative. The transaction is a barter of shoes for clothes, and 
nothing more. How can it possibly affect the interest of the town 
whether one price or another is put upon them, the same being put 
upon both ? To fake an extreme ease, let us suppose that the 
clothes are exhibited ia the tailor's window, with a ticket marked 
^£1000 upon them, and the shoemaker is obliged to borrow the 
money from a hanker in order to purchase them. The next day, 
the tailor seeing a pair of shoes, also ticketed £1000, purchases 
them with the identical money he had rfeceived of the shoemaker, 
and the latter takes the money back to the banker in payment of 
bis debt. The town was possessed of shoes, clothes, and £1000, in 
coin, bpfore the exchange ■ it is possessed of the lame afterwards 
■ft hat 13 true of a town is true of a lai^or territory To those who 
are exching ug labour, the pnces nflixed to its products ire imma 
teiial, so that the pnco bears the same proportion to labour in one 
case as in the other 

Sir Kibert Pee! explains the application of this passage by 
treatinc the Ehilhno's as representing each in hours labour, and 

h h b w 1 h maker and tailor as the giiing of ten 

h 1 b b h h which might have been procured m 

C Id n h p he aiiks, ' have procured that for 

whhhg hibo fn hours by the labour of seven, and 

h h h 1 h L his disposal?" That evidently de- 

p d p h wh her he could obtain employment or 

n E 1 h d ra d h other to idleness, and each has, un- 

fa pp ly (e h rs h d p il, with no customer for them. The 
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problem is, how is a man to obtain seven shillings by ten hours of 
idleness ? Doubtless, it is easier to obtain seven shillings than ten, 
bj working at the same rate of wages, but when wages cease thej 
are equally unattainable. 

While the iliustralJon presented by Peel serves to show that rea- 
soning, based upon the relations of price, really determines nothing 
in regard U> the aggregate interest of a community, it neverthelesg 
suggests a question which has sometbing substantial in it. We may 
assume it to be satisfactorily proved, that domestic exchange, other 
things being equal, maintains twice the nmount of productive in- 
dustry that a foreign trade to the same extent would support. Two 
labourers, however, whose toil only suffices to procure their own sub- 
sistence, add no more to the capital of the nation than does one. 
Whether one of them or two are merely provided with food, the 
surplus stcwili of the community is stationary. If they should cease 
to exist, the nation would be no poorer than before, except in a mili- 
tary point of view. If, however, they produce a surplus, however 
small, beyond their own wages, the national wealth is increased, and 
the loss of one of them would be a positive injury. We must in- 
quire, therefore whether domeitic exchange has any advantage over 
foreign trade, m m d 

tire, as well as 

It has been g 

domestic, arise g 

sion of labour A m 

illustration, ha m 

for the use of T m 

take clotb mad S to 

animals, and eg m g m ra 

which tbey cam m p 

manufactured tern 

of esehacge i ffi m 

either by the g m b p g m 

quantity and q L mm g 

them to work up g m m q 

of labour. Th te fi =s g te 

quantity of m p m w fl d 
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cotton are raised, the skill which converts them into clothing hy a 
all d'l f t '1 !d b f 'tl b t f tb f h t 



The grind dm'uons of the arts aie those of Production Conver 
Bion and Exchange Agriculture Manufacture'' and Comraerco 
The first jQcludee Minn g and eiery mn le of industry by whitL the 
elemental weilth contained in the b som of the e ith is hrou^ht to 
the surface and severed from the pbce of its f imition to be trans 
ported and modified f r human u?e The second comprehendi all 
the arts which efiect mechanical or cheroicil alterations in the form 
anl composition of materials whether cirried on in estensive estab- 
lishments and w th last and complicatei machinery or by the oh 
tary woriu in with the simplest tools The th rd includes all 
those employment" the object of which la to change the location 
and ownership of products by transportation or simple purchase 
and sale Agriculture is the first in orJer and mrportance the 
others are cnly subsidiary to it— their adr'intagea being summed up 
in the fact that thev enable communitit to devote a larger shire 
of til ir energies to the first pursuit of man and measured by ths 
prcpirti n in wh ch they secure the power to do so 

Wo are thus brought to consider the influence which the vicinity 
or remoteness of manufacturing consumers exerts upon the product- 
ivenca of agricultural industry that \ icinitj or remoteness depend 
ing as IS Bufficientlj afparent upon the degree in which the system 
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of doroostic exchange prevails or is superseded by foreign trade. 
This will involve a discussion of the obstacles to exchange, which 
are obviously the constituents of its cost, and limit the value which 
the operations incidental (o barter can communicate to the articles 
in which it takes place. The great obstacle to association is distance 
in space between the producer and consumer; the great charge upon 
both is the cost of transportation. This subject cannot bo better 
introduced, than by the following quotation from the " Wealth of 
Nationa;" which will serve also to show the accordance between the 
principles which have been maintained in this chapter, and those of 
the author of that great work ; 

" The great commerca of eterj dvilized society, is that which is carried 
on between the iohabitsnts of the town and those of the country. It con- 
sists in the excliange of rude for manufjicCured prodnce, either immediately 
or by the intervention of money, or of some sort of paper widch represents 
money. The country supplies the town with the- means of aubsiatenoe and 
the materials of manufacture. The town repays this supply by sending 
back a part of the manufactured produce to the inhabitants of the conntry. 
The town, in which there neither is nor can be any reprodnction of aab- 
Btances, may Tery properly be said to gain its whole wealth and subsistence 
from the country. We must not, however, upon this account, inmgine that 
the gain of the town is the loss of the country. The gains of both are 
mutual and reciprocal; and the division of labonr is, in this as in all other 
cases, advantageous to all the different persons employed in the various 
occupations into which it is subdivided. The inhabitants of the country 
purchase of the inhabitants of the town a greater quantity of manufac- 
tured goods, with the produce of a much smaller quantity of labour than 
they must have employed had they attempted to prepare them themselves. 
The town affords a market for the surplus produce of the country, or what 
is over and ahove the maintenance of the cultivators; and it is there that 
the inhabitanta of tVk country exchange it for something else which is in 
demand among them. The greater the number and revenne of the inhabi- 
tants of the town, the more extensive is the market which it affords to 
thoae of the country; and the more extensive that market, it is always 
the more advantageous to a greater number. The corn which grows witiiin 
a mile of the town, sella there for the same price witii that which comes 
from twenty miles distance. But the price of the latter must generally 
not only pay the expense of raising it and bringing it to market, but alac 
afford (he ordinary profits of agriculture to the farmer. The proprietors 
and cultivators of the country, therefore, which lies in the neighbourhood 
of the town, gain in the price of what they aell, over and above (he ordi- 
nary profila of agriculture, the whole value of the carriage of the like 
produce that is brought from more distant parts ; and they save, besides, 
the whole value of this carriage in the price of what they buy." 

The great importance of the truth set forth in the closing sen- 
tences of the above extract, will justify our dwelling upon it, and 
presenting the iacts which prove that it depends in no wise upon 
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snj consideration a of value or price. This may be done by a stafe- 
ment of the course of things, verified by daily experience, in a great 
trade, which is the main support of costly artificial channels of com- 
munication. The figures given for the prices of transportation, are 
those which have actually ruled during the past year. A cargo, say 
4000 bushels of wheat, collected in the interior of Ohio, at the dis- 
tance of 120 to 150 miles from Cleveland, is carried to that city by 
oanal at a cost of 7 cents a bushel ; thence by Lake Erie, 206 miles, 
for 8 coots ; thence to New York, 365 miles, by the Erie Canal, and 
143 by the Hudson River, for 13 cents. The whole cost of trans- 
portation to New York amounts to 25 cents a buahel ; and the wheat 
may be sold at that place for ?1. It consequently requires one- 
fourth of the whole quantity, or 1000 buaheis, to defray the expenses 
of getting it to naartet. For all praolical purposes, the owner who 
started with a boat-load of 4000 bushels, is possessed of but 3000 
when he has arrived at bis journey's end. The result is the same, 
whether the wheat is actually consumed by the various persons, 
whose capital in boats and horses, and whose perional services in 
managing them, have effected the transportation, or those servieea 
are paid in coin, advanced by the farmprs who grew the wheat, and 
replaced upon its sale. The latter will have but 3000 bushels, or 
the price of 3000 bushels, with which to buy such commodities aa 
they may desire. If, however, they should expend the whole of the 
3000 bushels in exchange for cotton goods from Lowell, cutlery from 
Connecticut, and whatever else their wants may demand, the diffi- 
culty arises, that the latter have yet to undergo a Iriinsportatiou of 
800 miles, before they arrive at the farms in Ohio where they are 
to be used. Enough wheat, or its price, must be reserved, to defray 
the charges of the return voyage. Fortunately, manufactured 
^hrics condense a greater value in a smaller bulk than agricultural 
products, and the cost of their transportation is therefore greatly 
inferior. Two hundred bushels of wheat, or even a less quantity, 
may suffice to carry back all that is reeeiTed in return for what it 
cost 1000 bushels to bring to the place of eschange. If the cost 
of transporting the cotton and cutlery, instead of being retained 
from the wheat, is paid in those articles, or in coin obtained by the 
sale of a portion of them, the final issue is not altered. So much 
17 
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the less of thom will find ifs way to the fiirms; and the upshot, 
under any arrangement as to the modes of payment, or any state of 
prices, must he, that the cost of transportation both ways falh upon 
the agriculturists. 

We may find abundant evidence of this truth, by comparing tlie 
prices of any agricultural staple at varying distances from any 
great market. Let the reader look into the commercial article of 
any daily newspaper, published in any of the large cities on the 
great routes of transit from the West to the seaboard, and he will 
generally see the prices of wheat, corn, &c., at New York, Albany, 
Buffiilo, Toledo, Chicago, &c,, reported by the telegraph, for the 
same day, or, at all events, the prices given which they bore at the 
different points at intervals of but two or three days. He may fol- 
low, if he will, a bushel of com from the interior of Illinois, wheta 
it sells for 25 cents a bushel, to Lancashire, or Ireland, where it 
may sell for 81 ; and if at any stage of its progress he inquires the 
price which eoru grown at that point bears — at Rochester, New 
York, for instance, where it may be 60 cents — it will appear that 
the farmer at the intermediate place obtains a price, increased by 
the whole cost of transportation upon the produce of the more dis- 
tant soil. The notations of price are used, because it is by means 
of such notation that the information is communicated through the 
press. It is easy, however, to avoid any chance of error from this 
circumstance, and to show that the proposition is as true in regard 
to labour-value as to price. It is plain that the utmost which can 
be obtained for a given quantity of grain, is the labour which its 
nutritive powers will sustain, or the product of that labour; and it 
is equally plain, that no increase of nutritive power is gained by a 
change of location. A bushel of wheat will repair the same amount 
of muscular waste, and can be transmuted by vital chemistry into 
the same quantity of mechanical force, in Illinois, as in an English 
workshop. The artizan who eats it at the latter place cannot, by 
possibiiity, execute any more work in consequence, than if he fed 
Opon it close by the soil where it grew, and, therefore, can give no 
more work in eschange. So long as it will leave any surplus, after 
paying the services of those who carry it, it is doubtless better that 
it should be transported, than that it should be suffered to rot on 
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the ground ; but when the comparison is made between an exchange 
at or near the place of production and one at a distant point, it is 
clear that (he enlire rost of traniportation is wasted, and a( the ex- 
pense of the producer. The same reasoning applies to materials aa 
to food. Cotton will make no more cloth in Manchester than in 
Tennessee. All that can be obtoineil in return for a bale of it, is 
the cloth into which it is made, minus what must he retained as a 
compensation for the labour expended in spinning and weaving. 
This might be had if the cotton-mill were by the aide of the cofton- 
field If, however, the former be 4000 miles distant, in Manchester, 
or 1000 miles, in Lowell, the cotton-grower must suffer a further 
deduction for the cost of carrying the cotton to the mill, and bring- 
ing the cloth back again. It is worth noting, because it is easy to 
remember, that the cost of transporting cotton from Tennessee to 
Manchester, and that of converting it into cloth, are as nearly aa 
possible equal. It would be absolutely cheaper to make the cloth, 
to ca 't M 1 t d b ' g 't b ck again, than to carry the 
cotto atter occupies less bulk. 

Am m ransportation which dimin- 

ishes ta pe od m ffect as a shortening of dis- 

tance T ad for the common earth 

road, ooden one, and, in a still 

high 1, reduces the cost of carry- 

ing t ts gr m t ; and it is matter of fami- 

liar ff nee of cost is immediately 

adde the place of their growth. 

In 1 m Le of the State of New York, 

in a he Erie Canal, stated, that 

" the pc m New York to Buffalo is about 

$100 to rd g the passage about twenty 

days T G neaee country was at that 

time ts mm lately after the construction 

of th se * has ever since maintained 

abou T rag ansporting a ton of produce 

from Buffalo to New York, for t!ie last twenty years, has been abotit 
88 80. In this case the difference between the present price of 
wheat, and that previous to the opening of the canal, is very much 
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less than the difference in the cost of transportation It IB to b« 
remembered, however, that m the mean time cultivation his been 
extended to the great West, which now sends about ')00,000 Ions 
of wheat and flour per annum to the Hudson , and th it the pnce of 
Genesee wheat is that which it can niainlain, jn the face of this 
coijpetition from the region bordering the great lakes The test 
case is, that of opening a new lud cheap route of transportation to 
market, in the place of a slow and e\pen«i\e one Such eases are 
of so frequent occurrence, and the result, in gmng to the producer 
the whole saving in the cost ot cirrngc, «o uniform, and so gener illy 
known, as to require no illustration. 

At any given price for agricultural produce, there is obviously a 
certain distance from market, at which its whole value will be ex- 
hausted in the cost of reaching it. It varies, of course, with the 
bulk and weifjht of the commodity, and with the mode of transporta- 
tion W e may take fifteen cents a ton as about the average cost 
of carnage upon the ordinary earth roads of this country. Thirty- 
three bushe!" of wheat or corn may be taken as the equivalent of a, 
ton. If we estimate wheat at the price of one dollar, and corn, at 
fifty cents abuh mwdp m 

equal to zero, a m 11 m 

if they must be draw mm h gh B d 

those distauces h w rt p 

pose of sale, a p un d ni 

raise any large h fG h w T 

bulkier produ p 6 ^ ^ 

valueless at a m A w fi 

potatoes would to £f d m to w fi 

miles from ma d w g d b d 

voted to their p d 

products, like p h raw d m 

carriage for an d ta ae h d 

eate character h ce ^ S ^ 

dition. Milk p d b d 

eoniewhat long h se ra b 

nature obviou m b d w 

profitably appl d d p d p m 
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■the persona by whom its products are to be ultiiuately consumed. 
When the distance is reached at which the value of corn is absorbed 
in the expenses of reaching the consmner, the difficulty may ba 
overcome by converting it into perk Five pounds of grain, it is 

'd fS ' t d d eious system of feeding, to make one 

p m T ason why it should require any less 

q n y h market nor is there any difference 

h mp p wer of meat and grain at the two 

p T value iQ maintaining the ability to 

h h m — he q lantity of heat and of muscular 

and nervous energy they can respectively supply — must be the same 
at one place as at another. The pork, however, into one pound of 
which the value of five pounds of grain has been compressed, can 
he transported at one-fifth the cost, and, therefore, leave something 
to remunerate the grower. Turnips and pumpkins will bear less 
carriage than grain, and lose all value in their original shape at a 
much shorter distance from market : but turnips may be converted 
into mutton, and pumpkins into beef. The circle in which sheep 
and cattle husbandry are resorted to, is therefore a more limited one 
than that in which the raising of grain, or animals fattened upon 
grwn, will prevail. At a certain distance the value of meat disap- 
pears. In Brazil immen.se numbers of cattle are slaughtered merely 
for their hides, their flesh being abandoned to the carrion birds. The 
same practice prevailed in California before the American conquest. 
The agriculturist is everywhere subjected to the necessity of adapting 
his modes of tillage and grazing, not simply to the capacity of the 
soil which he cultivates, but to its distance from the abodes of the 
men who are to eat, and wear, and fabricate its products. He is 
coDtrollcd in regard to the kinds of crops and stock that he shall 
raise, not by the quantity it is m hiv power to obtain in return for a 
given amount of labour, but bj the quantity that he must sacrifice 
in conveying them to his customers He can consult his inclination 
and judgment, and exert his powers productively — his trade, the 
great trade of civilized man, isfiee — m in\erse proportion to the space 
he is compelled to traverse in effecting his exchanges. 

It needs, we think, no farther demonstration that foreign trade, 
by abstracting labour from production to expend it in fetching and 
17* 
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cairyiDg products, necessarily involves a positive waste of power, as 
compared witb domestic eschange. The nearer the parties to barter 
are to each other, the greater, other things being equal, will be the 
amount of products they can bring to the market, which each proffers 
to the other, and the greater, therefore, the amount and value of 
the eschauges which will be effected between them. It is plain, 
that in proportion to the number of inhabitants in any given district 
or country, will be their proximity to each other. When the popu- 
lation of the State of New York, now a little over 3,000,000, shall 
have become 6,000,000, the intervals which now separate New 
Yorkers will be reduced one-half in their dimensions. No greater 
amount of transportation will be necessary to accomplish the aggre- 
gate traffic of the 6,000,000, than is now required for that of 
3,000,000. Their products, however, in the natural coarse of things, 
will haye more than doubled, as well because a less proportion of 
labour will be withdrawn from production, as because the greater 
proportionate quantity of labour which will be employed in produc- 
tion, will bo made more effective by an increased degree of subdivi- 
sion and specialization. In regard to the consideration last men- 
tioned, we shall content ourselves for the present witb a citation from 
Mr. Mill, which contains the evidence of ita own truth, as well as 
testimony to the general concurrence of Economical writers : — 

" The division of Inbour, as all writers on the subject hava rcmarkecl, is 
limited bj (he eitent of Ihe market. If, by the separation of pm-raaking 
into ten distinct employments, 48,000 pins can be made in a day. this sepo:- 
tation will only be advisable, if tlje number of accessible consumers is snch 
as to require eTerj ilny something like 48,000 pins. If theve is only a 
demand for 24.000, the division of labour can only bo advantageously 
cnrried to the eitent that will every day prodoee that smaller number. This, 
therefore, is a further mode in which an aceeesion of demand for a com- 
modity tends to increase the efficiency of the labour employed in its pro- 
duction. The extent of the market may be limited by several onuses : too 
small a population; the population too scattered and distant to be easily 
accessible; deficiency of roads and water-carriage; or, finally, the popu- 
lation too poor — that is, their collective labour too little efTective, to admit 
of their being large consumera. Indolence, want of skill, and want of 
combination of labour among those who would otherwise be buyers of a 
commodity, limit, therefore, the practicable amount of labour among its 
producers." — Political Economy, vol. 1, page 158. 

We have treated the question of the comparative advantage of 
domestic and foreign exchange, as if the former could be substituted 
for the latter, only by inviting the foreign producer to emigrate, and 
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take his place by the side of the domestic producer, with whom he 
formerly exchanged labour across the boundary of their respective 
countries, and the intervening tracts of land and sea by which their 
countries may be separated. The reason for instituting the compa- 
rison under this restriction is, that the Economists who maintain 
that both modes of exchauge are equally advantageous, argue that 
it can nener be profitable to naturalize a new species of industry, if 
it requires any domestic producer to change his employment. That 
he is employed in making hats, for instance, in Connecticut, which 
ho eschanges for shoes made iu England, is, they conceiTe, evidence 
that his labour is mire effective iu hat-making than iu shoe-making, 
and that the change must consequently be to a less productive, in 
the place of a more productive industry. Among other objections 
to the force of sueh reasonmg it has been mentioned that it obviously 
involves the supposition (hit (here is nobody idle, though willing to 
work, in the country to n hieb it may be proposed to transfer the new 
industry — and, moreover, ignores the fact that people are being born 
every day, and every day arriving at an age fit for labour, whose 
employment in any imaginable mode, abstracts no person from any 
other department. We avoid, however, all controversy upon these 
points, and all risk of error from a possible mistake in regard to 
them, by stating the question as if the naturalization of a new in- 
dustry necessarily involved the naturalization of the men who labonr 
in it. Let the case be treated as if it were like that of the intro- 
duction of the woollen manufacture into England, in its early his- 
tory, by the emigration of the weavers from Flanders; or that of 
(he silk and other manufactures, at a later period, by the settlement 
of the Huguenot refugees, who fled from France upon the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantz. If the reader will refer to the language of 
Mr. Mill, last quoted, he will see that such an accession of artizana 
tends to obviate or to diminish all the impediments which are enu- 
merated as preventing the division of labour in the ',Tktmg employ- 
ments, by limiting the extent of their market. Is the population 
too small ? Every emigrant makes it larger. Is it too scattered 
and distant to be easily accessible ? The addition of a body of re. 
cruita renders it more dense. Is the difficulty in a deficiency of 
toads and water-carriage t The necessity of transportation diminishei 
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with the density of population. Men who are a mile opart must 
have a mile of road. Bring them within half a mile of each other, 
and there are two men to make and keep up that half mile of road, 
where there was hut one before ; and each of them has more leisure 
to devote to keeping the highway in order, hecause he has but half 
US much travelling to do as formerly. The ability to defray the coat 
of transportation in a given district, increases as the square of the 
number of inhabitants. Where there is one inhabitant to the square 
mile, he toils over the hill-tops on a mule-traok, with an insignificant 
load, and at enormous expense : where there are a hundred, they dart 
through the valleys on a railroad. Is the population kio poor to 
adm mrs T sa g 



who may devote themselves to obtaining matenals from the earth, 
the only source from which such products can be drawn. The 
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number of agncultunsis and miners is increased. If the lanci within 
the territory of the nation la not already entirely ocuupied and 
cnltiTited it follows th-it more land must be subjected to tillage; 
if ilteady tilled a greater amount ot labour must he expended ia 
ita cultivation Such would be Ihe case, even if the suhstitntion 
of domestic eschange for foreign trade did not lead to the introduo- 
tioti of new inhabitanta from abroad for a greater proportion of the 
Bative citizens are left free for agricultural labour. It would be the 
case in a still higher degree if the change should induce immigration. 
And here we encounter the objection from the followers of Ricardo, 
of " the decreasing fertility of the soil," They argue that the supe- 
rior lands having first been taken into use, the new labourers must 
be obliged to resort to lands which yield an inferior return. We liave 
thus come round in the circle of our inquiries to the point at which 
w ta t 1 d w tb t (h d t f M Ith is and Ei- 

cad dtPpll dRtl tib tf their dif- 

f w tl \d & th If tl y eot th t is possible 

hhddta gm pp 

wh h mp m to d d m 
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more liberal assistance from the accumulated vegelatue forces, on 
which no draft has jet been made. The additional work wbii-h tha 
community has obtained by the transfer of power from e^eh^nga 
to production, is done under more favourable circumstances and with 
better machinery. 

Wo do not design to renew the disouasion of the Kicardo doctrine 
ef Rent. Trusting that the reader is satisfied of its incorrectness, 
and concurs in the belief that the last labour spent upon the land 
is, BO far aa it depends upoo tbe laws of Nature, the most profit- 
able instead of the least, we, nevertheless, invite his atteution to 
some considerations, the validity of which does not depend in any 
degree upon the truth of that doctrine or of its opposite. It is 
proper, however, to remind him, that Mr. Ricardo recognises "ad- 
vantages of situation " as equivalent in all respects to fertility of 
soil. Advantages of situation consist in nothing else than greater 
facility, or smaller necessity, for transportation. Mr. Mill is explicit 
in the admission, that such is the meaning of the words. "Land 
maybe inferior," he remarks, "either in fertility or io situation. 
The one requires a greater proportional amount of labour for grow- 
ing the produce; the other for carrying it to market." Ho repeats, 
after a few sentences : " Inferior lands, or lands at a greater distance 
from the market, of course yield an inferior return ; and an increas- 
ing demand cannot be supplied from them unless at an augmentation 
of cost, and, therefore, of price."* Again, after the interval of a 
page, the same idea is reiterated : " Only when no soils remain to be 
bkpb h -hfd" -f-qlj 
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e (ioctrine. In regard to its application to the parti- 
cular qnestioa in dispute, it is enough to remark, that however dis- 
tant the producers from the consumers wilhin their country, they 
will at all events be nearer than if the latter were in another country, 
and will therefore have gained advantages of situation by the transfer. 
There is, however, no necessity of delermining how far one of the 
conflicting elements, which, according to the Kicardo hypothesis, 
affect production, may counterbalance the other. The system of 
foreign trade, of itself, necessarily tends to impoverish the land 
already under cultivation, to reduce it to a lower grade of fertility, 
or, what is the same thmg, to require a greater outlay of labour and 
capital, in order to maintain its rate of production. We have seen 
that the process of growth is but a part of the process of circulation j 
that no new material is created under the action of the vegetative 
forces; but that they simply elaborate one form of matter out of 
others. The soil continues to produce, only upon the condition that 
whatever is taken from ifa suriaec shall be returned to it in some 
form or another, Every crop is made from matter furnished by its 
predecessors; and whatever is lacking in the manure will surely, 
sooner or later, disappear in the product. Exhaustion and renova- 
tion must reciprocate in equal measure. If any element, however 
minute in quantity, is constantly withdrawn and removed from the 
soil, the product of which it is a constituent must finally cease to 
reappear. If animals are fed upon the land, their escrements restore 
a large portion of the inorganic matter, of which the plants on which 
they feed have robbed the soil. But the richest pasture will, after 
a time, show signs of exhaustion, if the young cattle that grow upon 
it are sent tn distant markets. Let the cattle remain, and their 
manure be faithfully restored : if they are cows, a considerable quan- 
tity of phosphate of lime is contained in their milk ; and if this ia 
Bent away in its original form, or in the shape of butter and cheese, 
the soil must cease to furnish pasture which will make milk. The 
grass lands of Cheshire, in l^lngland, famous for its dairy husbandry, 
were thus impoverished. They were restored by the application of 
ground bones — human bones, in a great measure, imported from the 
battle^lds of the continent — which contain essentially the sama 
substances as the milk. The importance of what might seem 
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insignifieant loss to the land, is shown by tlie fact stated by Profc 
JohnstoD, that lands which paid but five sbilliDgs an acre of rent, 
have been, by restoring the bono phosphates, of whieh they had 
been igaorantly robbed, made to yield a rent of forty shillings, be- 
sides a good profit to the dairyman. Different crops take away the 
inorganic substances of the soii in different proportions ; the grains, 
for instance, tahe chiefly phosphates; potatoes and turnips, raostiy 
potash and soda; but all erops, natural or artificial, deprive the land 
of some essential ingredient, and, in whatever shape the ingredient 
is finally removed, in animal or human muscle and bones, in cloth 
made from the cotton, the wool, or the flas, hoofs or hata made from 
the skin or the fur of tlie animals, no matter how many transforina- 
tioDS the elements may have undergone, the vegetative power of the 
earth from which they were withdrawn has been diminished to an 
equivalent extent. Nature is an easy creditor, and presents no bill 
of damages for exhausted fertility. We are, therefore, Httlo accus- 
tomed to take account of what is due to the earth. An idea, how- 
ever, of tbe great pecuniary magnitude of the debt, may be gained 
from the fact, that the manure annually applied to the soil of Great 
Britain, at its market prices, was estimated in 1850* at £103,369,139, 
a sum much exceeding the entire value of its foreign trade. In 
Belgium, which sustains a, population of 3S6 to the square mile — ■ 
one to every arable acre in the kingdom — which, according to Mr. 
M*Culloch, " produces commonly more than double the qnantity of 
corn required for the consumption of its inhabitants," and where 
immense numbers of cattle are stall-fed for the sake of their manure, 
the liquid eacrements of a single cow sell for ten dollars a year. 
The people of Belgium are able, by making their own population, 
animal and human, the most dense of any country in the world, to 
raise beef, mutton, pork, butter, and grain, cheaply enough ta 
admit of their exportation to England, to feed people who believe 
in over-population. 

The necessity of taking into account the comparative exhaustion 
resulting from the growth and removal of difi'erent crops, as well as 
their comparative cheapness of transportation, modifies considerably 

* Macqueen'a Statistice, page 12 
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the inferences which would otherwise be made in regard to their 
Talue. A work ia which all the ciraiimstances which can affect the 
eeoDonij of different modes of cultivation, are subjected to rigorous 
mathematical calcuhition* — the necessary elements being derived 
from esaot accounts, kept by its author during fifteen years of super- 
JDtendence of an agricultural school and model farm in Germany — 
supplies us with tliis illustration. Three bushels of potatoes, it is 
said, have been ascertained to possess the same amount of nutritive 
power as one bushel of rye — the standard with which all crops are 
compared by this writer. It Ls also stated that ground, equal in eX' 
tent and of equal quality, will produce nine bushels of potatoes 
■where it would yield but one of rye, while one bushel of lie latter 
demands as much labour as 5-j^ of the former. A given quantity 
of nutriment could therefore be obtained upon one-third the area of 
land, and with half the amount of labour, by the cultivation of 
potatoes, which would be required to produce it in the shape of rye. 
But in order to keep the soil in heart, so that it wiU continue to 
grow either rye or potatoes, a certain portion of the farm must be 
devoted to pasturage, that manure may be made. Taking into 
account the requirements in this respect of the two crops in question, 
it is found that the same area which suffices for the production of 39 
measures of nutritive matter in rye, instead of producing three times 
that number in potatoes, yields but 64. The actnal value of the 
two crops, instead of bearing the proportion of 100 to 300, has that 
of 100 to 164. 

The above calculation proceeds upon the assumption, that the 
farm must manufacture and save its owd manure. Every town, 
however, every hamlet where artizaus are congregated, is a place 
whence the refuse of crops, after subserving human nutrition, may 
be removed with great advantage to the health of the inhabitants, 
and no detriment to the productiveness of their industry. The 
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The work IB oaly known to the writer in the French translation, inado frota 
the original German, under the auspices of the National and Central Agvi- 
mflWral Society of France. 
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Bewer-waf«r of large towns contains its refuse in a state of dilutioft 
highly favouraljlo to the growth of plants and the increase of fertility. 
" From every town of a thousand inhabitants," says Profeasoi 
Johnston, " is carried annually into the sea, manure equal to 27C 
tons of guano, worth, at the then current price of guano in England, 
$13,000, and capable of raising an increased produce of not less 
than 1 000 quarters of grain." It is alleged by competent engineers, 
that liquid manure can be distributed at a much le^s cost than that 
of carting an equal fertilizing value in a solid form. The drainage- 
water from a large portion of the city of Edinburgh has been con- 
ducted info a small brook, and made to overflow some three hundred 
acres of flat land, which is thus rendered so productive as to be 
sometimes mown seven times in a season. A portion of it, held 
under a long lease at £5 per acre, is sub-let at £30, and some of the 
richest meadows at even higher rates. Advantages of this character 
are the resuit of combination upon a large scale. The centres of 
population, however, supply manures which may be made imme- 
diately available by the individual farmer, with no other assistance 
than that of hia own carts and horses. Whether it is more profit- 
able to manufacture manure upon the farm, by devoting to tliat 
object portions of the land, which might otherwise grow crops for 
sale, or to procure the manure from town, depends upon the price 
which must be paid for it, and the distance to which it has to be 
carried. The German aj,'noolturi--t, to whom we before referred, 
has deduced the relation between the prices the farmer can afford to 
pay for fertilizing material at the town — for the purpose of growing 
potatoes with the same economy as if it were made from other crops 
upon the farm — and the distance it is to be transported. The result 
at which be arrives is, that a quantity of manure which would be 
worth S5 40, for the purpose of applying to land in the immediate 
suburbs of the town, or where the expense of cartage is so trifling 
that it may be disregarded, is worth $4 20, if the farm be one 
German mile (4-60 English miles) distant — 13 10, if the distance 
be two German miles — SI 90, at three miles — 83 cents at four; 
and that at the distance of 4^ German, or about 22 English mites 
he can pay nothing for it : though he may still carry it away as 
cheaply as to give up the growing of potatoes upon that portion 
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of his land, wtict must otherwise be devoted to the growtli of oropa 
for restorJDg the fertility whict the tubercles exhaust. 

It follows, from considerations which in the preceding paragraphs 
it has been sought to elucidate, in scant proportion to their imports 
ance, that the vicinity of the producer to the place wbere eoaversion 
and exchange are effected— in other words, to the consumers — is aa 
indispensable condition of his being able to grow those crops which 
the earth yields most abundantly. The same space which, sown 
with wheat, gives what has been termed muscular matter — that is, 
muscle-sustaining power — to the amount of two hundred pounds, if 
planted with cabbages gives fifteen hundred pounds ; ia turnips, a 
thousand pounds ; in beans, four hundred.* It is, however, as we 
have seen, but a limited circle around the centres of population, in 
which the agriculturist has the capacity to determine freely to what 
object he will consecrate his ISnd and his labour. In proportion (o 
hia distance from the consumer, two causes act in concert to contract 
h'pw Thfi'h ■ p'gh ptomk, 
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eoil cultivated, these conclusions are equally valid. They hold good, 
without reference to the truth or falsehood of the theory of Ricardo, 
in regard to the occupation of the earth ; while they are fatal to that 
of Malthus, as showing that density of population is essential to-tho 
plenitude of subsistence. 

The illustrations which we have employed have generally sup- 
posed the existence of towns, from which the fertilizing elements 
remaning in the refuse of vegetable and animal products, after all 
has been extracted from them which is useful for the food and cloth- 
ing of human beings, as well as what the body rejects after the pro- 
cess of digestion, can be gathered up to stimulate further production. 
There is a visible tendency in those who devote themselves to the 
work of conversion and exchange, to agglomerate in towns. The 

• Ptofesaoir Jolinston, in Edinburgh Review, October, 1849. 
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the contrary, the more equally the inhabit fl gh 

out their territory, the less is the aggregate of transportaticn wbic. 
euhstraets from their productive power. The natural course of things 
is towards the growth of a multitude of little centres of escbange, 
for the reasons thus indicated by Adam Smith. After remarking 
that, "According to the natural course of things, the greater part 
of the capital of every growing society is first directed to agrieul 
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tuTe, afterwards to manufactures, and, last of all, to foreign trade," 
be declares " that order of things is in everj country promoted bj 
the natural inclinations of man;" and, giving tbe reasons why man 
retains, in every stage of his existence, a predilection for the primi- 
tive employment of the race, he continues : 

"Without the assistanca of some artificcra, indeed, the cultivation of 
land cannot be carried on, but with great incunTenJenoy and continual in- 
terruption. Smiths, cnrpenterB, irbeelwrights and plough wrighta, masona 
and bricklnjers, tanners, shoemakera, and Ijiilovs, are people whose Hervioe 
the farmer bas frequent occasion for. Such artificers, too. sl^nd occasion- 
ally in need of the nssisiaaee of oue another; nnd aa their reaideoce la 
not, like tJint of tCte farmer, necessarily tied donn to a precise spot, they 
naturally settle in the neighbourhood of One another, nnd thus form a email 
town or village. The hatcher, the brewer, and tbe baiter aoon join them, 
together with many other artificers and retailers, necessary or useful for 
supplying their occasional wants, and who contribute still further lo aug- 
ment the town. The inhabitants of the town and those of the country are 
mutualij the servants of one another. The town is a continual fair or 
market, to which the inhabitanta of the country resort, in order to exchange 
ineir rude for manufactured produce. It is this commerce which supplies 
the inhabitants of the town, both with the materials of Idieir work and the 
means of tbeir subsistence. The quantJIj of the finished work which they 
■ell to the inhabitants of the country, necessarily regulates tbe quantity of 
the materials and proviaions which they buy. Nalker their employment nor 
Oibaiitmce, thereforf, can aagmatt, but in pToporlion to the augmentation of tht 
demand /Tom Ibe country for finished aork ; and this demand can avgrnent only 
in proporiion to the ezlenaion of improvement and cuUivalion. Had human 
institutions, therefore, never disturbed the natural course of things, the 
progressive wealth and increase of the towns would, in every political 
society, be consequential, and in proportion to the improvement and culti- 
vation of the territory or country." 
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that could be sustained within the country by the opposite system, 

and that it necessarily tends to increase the efScitncy of all those 
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labuurers, while foreign commerce tends to rob the earth of the 
aliment, by which alone its fertility can be maintaineii. The propo- 
sition is especially true cf that 1 ind cf commerce iihn,h the teaching 
of the modem English Economiats ind the stcjly policy of the 
British Government, has sought to jmpoae upon the nations — a com- 
merce to consist in the production by all the eounlriea thit can be 
coaxed or coerced into the arranfjCn ent of raw materials for food 
and clothing, to be transported to the worlcthop ot the Islanders, 
for conversion, and oarr ed m the si ipe of the finished wares, back 
to the producers for consumption Against the cnactmenta bj which 
that Government deprived us while jet in colonial subjection to her 
rule, of freedom of trade and of freedom of production the indis- 
pensable basis of trade Adam Smith remonstrated with indignant 
energy. Among the reg ilitnns wb ch he denounces the following 
are enumerated . 

" While Grent Britain enco iragf o m America the mai ufict ire of pig aud 
liar iron, hy exeniplJTig tliem fiom duties tD which the like commodities are 
Bubject when imported from any other country, she imposes on absolute 
prohibition upon the erection of steel farnaees amil slil-milis in any of her 
Ameiicau plantalJons. She will not sutfer her colonies to work in thosa 
irore refined mannfactures. even for their own consumption; bnt insists 
upon tbdr purchasing, of her merchants and manufacturers, alt goods of 
thia kind which they have occasion for. 

" She prohibits the exportation from one province to another by water, 
and even the carriage by land upon horseback, or in a cart, of hats, of 
wools, and woollen gooda, of the produce of America; a regulation which 
efTectnally prevents the establishment of any manufacture of such commo- 
dilies for distant sale, and confines the industry of her colonists in this 
way to such coarse and household manufactures as a private family com- 
monly makes for its own use, or for that of some of its neighbours in the 

The same course pursued in regard to these States, has character- 
ized British policy in the treatment of her colonies the world over; 
the uniform object being, to compel them to export their raw pro- 
duets, in the rudest shape, and to effect their exchanges at her mills, 
and forges, and shops, instead of effecting them at home, by means 
of the construction of the requisite machinery of conversion. It 
required a seven years' war for us to obtain the freedom of trade, so 
far as it depends upon freedom from direct legislative prohibition. 
When that was accomplished, the new States were sorely deficient 
in industrial education, which England had prohibited them from 
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acquiring, and which she still exercised the power of impeding them 
in acquiring, by prohibiting the emigration of artiz&ns and the ex- 
portation of machinery, "With the advantages she possessed aad 
maintained, by the monopoly of machinery and of the workmen 
skilled in its construction and use, her manufacturers were able to 
undersell and ruin the adventurous artizans, who in other countries 
made the attempt to imitate her machinery, and educate themselves 
in the modes of employing it. 

It is obvious that a monopoly of the trade of conversion, has the 
same effect upon nations who submit to it, whether maintained by 
Buperiority in art, or by superiority in arms. In either case, it com- 
pels them to make their exchanges in a manner that wastes and ex- 
hausts the sources of production, and roba labour of its legitimate 
reward. They have to determine the question whether they will 
permit themselves to be forced into a course of operations, contrary 
to the order of Nature and to the natural inclinations of man, or 
will vindicate their freedom to conform to that order and to pursue 
those inclinations. The question is to be resolved by a comparison 
of advantages and disadvantages. The disadvantages of acquies- 
cence which we have enumerated ate permanent in their nature. 
The advantages of internal production and domestic exchange are 
likewise permanent, and, what is more, increasing. Increased di- 
versification of employment, and consequent skill — increased capital, 
from increased prod uc liven ess in the earth aad diminished waste in 
transportation, necessarily facilitate still further increase in skill, and 
in capital for the future. The people that once begins the improve- 
ment of its productive power, finds every step in its progress more 
easy than the last; while every moment that it permits itself to be 
driven on the downward path, diminishes its abihty to make a stand 
or retrace the way. On the other hand, there is an immediate and 
palpable disadvantage in resistance. It involves an apparent sacri- 
fice, that of paying a lai'ger price, counted in coin, for domestic 
wares, than that at which they are offered by the foreign nation. 
Such, at least, is the temporary effect. If it be made to appear that 
tliis effect is to be permanent, and that the money-price is a true in- 
dication of the cost in labour at which the foreign wares can be pro- 
cured, the propriety of substituting domestic production for purchase 
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from abro^, must be justified by other tbau mere Economica. 
eon sideral ions. 

In the State of Tennessee, coltun grows in one fluid and cum in 
the adjoining. Wafer-p'iwer runs to waste m a thousand streams. 
Timber, and atone, and iron-ore, for the eonstruction of buildinga 
and machinery, are abundant upon iheir banks If we are told that 
the planter, who grows the cotton and the corn, can obtain cloth 
more cheaply by sending the cotton to Manchester to be spun and 
woTen, and sending with it the corn to generate and maintain me- 
chanical power in the spinners and weavers, than by having the 
cotton manufactured npon his on-n plantation or that of a neighbour, 
by men who eat the corn, we may well demand the proof. If the 
Price-Current of New York rj- New Orleans is offered as evidence, 
showing that Manchester eloths are imported at lower prices than 
similar fabrics made at Lowell or Cannelton, we cannot fail to 
conceive a suspieion that the true state of facts is not indicated by 
the money-priee. The planter has, in the first place, infallibly to pay 
for the transportation of his cotton to the English mills — it may 
require, perhaps, one-tenlh of the cotton to meet this charge, and 
nearly as much more is rejected as waste in the spinning. In the 
next place he has to pay for the transportation of the corn nhich 
feeds the spinners; and this absorbs three-fourlbs of its vjlue, as is 
indicated by the fact that its price is four times as much when it 
reaches Manchester, as it bore when it left the plantation. It is 
bought by the spinners and weavers at the enhanced price, consti- 
tuting a great part of their wages; it enters into the value of the 
cloth at that price. The planter sells it at twenty-five cents, and 
buys it back at a dollar a bushel. In the third place, a portion of 
the cotton is subtracted, to remunerate the mill-owner for the use 
of his machinery, and the operatives for the trifle of wages not paid 
by the corn. Finally, he must pay for the transportation of the 
cloth from Manchester to the plantation. The fact last mentioned 
deserves attention in this point of view. In estimating the advan- 
tage in price of a foreign product, the price at the various internal 
places of consumption mast be regarded, and not merely that at the 
docks or warehouses upon the seaboard The difference may lie 
quit« inconsiderable in an island like Urcat Britain, but in the 
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United States, exlending from ocean to ocean, or in an empire like 
Bussia, the difference may well be large enough to counferbalanoe 
at Bome points and exceed at others, the superior cheapness in 
money of the imported merchandise at the porta of entry. 

m m 

d p od d h 
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advantages, it mates no difference whether he pays tweaty-five cents 
a day for the wages which are incorporated in his cloth, and obtains 
but twenty-fiYc cents a bushel for his corn, because its price is regu- 
lated by a market four thousand miles distant, or pays a dollar a day 
for wages, selling eora for a dollar a bushel, because its market is at 
hia own door. What is true of corn is true of all other agricultural 
products, which must be exported unless consumed ia the country. 
Internal manufactures, therefore, have a necessary tendency to re- 
duce the labour-cost of commodities, by giving increased value to 
the food and raw materials with which they must be purchased, and 
'jO the labour which these represent. In lookiag, however simply. 
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at roonej-prioe, this consideration escapes notice. So, too, of the 
impoverishment of the soil resulting from tlie exportation of its pro- 
ducts. Every fabric imported in return for suoli products, should 
have a certain sum added to its nominal price on this account, before 
that price truly corresponds with real coat.* 

The rate of profit affects the price of a commodity, only to the 
extent of that portion of profit whicli is derived from a single article 

* The following extracts from letters addreaaed to the Patent-office, in 
reply to the annual inquiries as to the agricultural condition of the Tarioua 
portions of out country, eibibit the rceult of the two systems. The first 
is from Chester District, South Carolina, where the 6ysl«m of eiportatioo 
and foreign trade prevails, 

" The breadth of land ne cultivate, and the few cattle we are ahle pro- 
portionahly to keep, aeema to paralyze efforts. *■•«** Plaster, which 
could be had at Charleston at S5 the ton, would coat $20 more to bring it 
up here. We could buy three acres of fresh land for what il would cost to lime 
one."—JgTicull!tral Report for 1850-61,page 237. 

Here land is made irorthlcss bj the exhausting system, and must be 
abandoned, because manures cannot be obtained so cheaply as fresh land, 
to eihaust in ils turn. Dispersion and poverty are the necessary result. 

The following are from Connecticut, where the soil is poor ; bat manu- 
factures have made a market in the neighbourhood for its products, and 
enabled the manure to be saved: 

" Twenty-five years since much of our plougb-lanila was exhausted, and 
presented as forbidding an aspect as does much of the worn-out lands of 
Maryland and Virginia. By judicious cultivation these lands have been 
most completely renovated, and their productiveness and value have in- 
creased from 100 to 500 per cent. The same land, which a few years 
since would hardly pay for cultivation, will now produce 60 bushels of corn 
per acre, and other cropa in proportion." — N'ew Milfordj lAlchJield, Conn&c-' 
ticuL—AgricuUmal Report for 1851-2, pipe 178. 

"This is a very prosperoua part of the country, which is evidenced by 
the price of labour, which, for a man to work on a farm, is not leas than 
(150 per year, with board. * * Everything the farmer has to dispose of 
he can get aa high a price for as is obtained in any part of the United 
States, and gets the cash; and what he buys he can buy as cheap. Here, 
likewise, the small capital of 82000 may be obtained by any young man by 
the time he is thirty. * * Market gardening is carried on as extensively 
here, perhaps, as farming proper." — Gri (on Couaty, C'onneclicut, — Ibid, 
pagt 186. 
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of tbe kind. The absolute quantum of profit contained in the price 
of a single yard of cloth, is the thing to be considered in comparing 
tbe cost of two methods of procuring it. A given rato of profit 
upon tbe capital employed, may be as well obtained by tbe sale of 
a large quantity, with a srtjall profit upon each unit, as by a large 
profit upon a smaller number of units. It is indifferent whether 
the mill-owner receives a profit of half a cent upon each of two 
million yards of cloth, or of one eent upon each of one million, if 
the same amount of machinery whitb produt-es the smaller quantity 
is adequate to tbe production of the larger It la for this reason, 
among others, that the extent and regularity of tbe market for any 
fabric, has a considerable influence upon itg i„OBt But it is m the 
power of every nation to secure for ita own manufacturers a market 
to a cerUin extent, that of its domestic consumption By excluding 
foreign competition, and enabling them to enlarge their sales, it 
enables them to secure the same rale of profit, with a reduction of 
b m fpfip eah 1' hwds, bya reduction 
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is not a mere transfer from one to the other of a fixed demand for 
his wares, but of a more enlarged demand than was previously shared 
by the two. This fact implies a still greater increase in the power 
of the domestic producer to reduce prices, without a sacrifice of profit, 
than if his market were confined to that which was supplied by 
foreign trade. We have seen, too, that an extension of tbe market 
tends to reduce tbe cost of production, for another and independent 
reisOD, the increased division of labour which it induces. What- 
ever, therefore, may be the price at which the domestic production 
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of a commodity commences, that price may be reduced without 8 
reduction of wages or profits, by escludiog foreign competition, and 
thus giving tlie producers in the country the possession of its entire 
market, in place of a part of it. 

That competition among new producers will reduce price, so as 
only to afford the ordinary rate of profit, ia admitted by Ricardo, 
Mill, and all the respectable Econoraisls. None of thera conceive 
that the excess of price, while it exists, can afford any extraordinary 
profit to the domestic manufacturers, except for the briefest period; 
for if it should it would stimulate a competition, until profits in the 
favoured employment ehonld be reduced to the common level. There 
is no reason to fear that the entire community will not obtain the 
benefit of every diminution in the cost of production, or in the price 
remunerative to the manufacturer. 

The method usually adopted by nations, to obtain the free use of 
their natural advantages, is the imposition of duties upon the im- 
portation of the foreign commodities which people desire to produce 
at home. These are known aa protective duties, and the policy 
which sanctions their imposition as the protective system. That 
policy is condemned by most of the modem Economical writers, 
upon grounds which have been sufficiently examined — the principal 
one being that there is no difference in point of advantage to a na- 
tion between foreign and domestic trade. The moat enlightened of 
them, however, admit an exception, broad enough to cover every 
case which can come within the range of the preceding argument. 
It is admitted on substantially the same grounds, by Say, Rossi, 
Scialoja, J. S. Mill, and others, who adhere generally to the opposing 
theory. The latter says ; 

"The Bupeiioritj of one conntry over another in a hranch of proiluetion, 
often arises onl; from having begun it sooner. There maj he no inherent 
advantage on one part, or disadvnntago on the other, but only a present 
superiority of acquired slsill and esperienoe. A couotrj which has this 
Bltiil and esperienoe to acquire, may in other respects be better adapted to 
the prodoetion than those which were earlier in the field; and, besides, it 
is a juat remarli, that nothing has a greater tendency to promote improve- 
ments in any branch of production, than its trial under a new set of con- 
ditions. Bi)C it cannot be expected that individiialB should, at their own 
risk, or, rather, at their certain loss, introduce a new manufacture, and 
boar the burden of carrying it on, until the producers have been educated 
up to the level of those with whom the processes are traditional. A pro- 
tecdng duty, continued for n reasonable time, will sometimes be the least 
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le in vliich n nntjon c^n tax itself for the suppoit of sneli 
an oiperiment." — Political Economy, vol, 2, pagt 495. 

This oonceasion, it will be observed, takes no account of the com- 
pensating circumsfaoces which, from the very beginning of the 
eyperiment, diminish, if they do not wholly counterbalance the tem- 
porary excess of price which ia regarded as a tax. The impoverish- 
ment of the soil, the waste in the transportation to distant markets 
of agricultural products, which must be exported to pay for the 
labour of conversion — these, and the other sacrifices attendant upon 
the system of foreign trade, go for nothing ; they are ignored in tfie 
Bchool, of which Mr. Mill is justly among the most distinguished 
teachers. But, irrespective of these, the one fact remains, which 
gives the widest application to his admission. Every country neces- 
sarily possesses adi'antages for the conversion of materials, drawn 
from its own domain, b b h sa f 

the cost of transporting ml 1 h h ar 

given in exchange for th m f h k f rs h be 

effected. The manufa f b f h kg 
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expensive in (he first mstanee, it grew up sbwly, under the pioteo- 
tion derived from the duties imposed for the sake of revenue upon 
the ex;otic product, until it was found that the production had become 
BO large as to supersede the cane sugar to a large extent, and 
seriously to impair the revenue. In 1837 it was subjected to a duty, 
fixed at a rate which it was supposed would restrict its production to 
the amount of one-third the annual consumption of the kingdom, 
retaining the other two-thirds of the market for the tropical colonies. 
The beet-sugar, however, exceeded the proportion, and continued to 
displace that made from the cane. In 1847 the domestic beet-sugar 
was subjected to the same duties as were imposed upon colonial. Its 
production continued to increase, and, of course, to supplant the cane 
sugar, to the injury of the revenue; and, in 1851, a law was passed, 
the operation of which was suspended until 1852, by which for four 
^ears the sugars of the French colonies are to pay six francs per 
19 
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100 kilogrammes (220 ponnds) hss than the indigenous products 
The domestic production has increased very rapidly, rising to 
76,151,128 kilogiauiraes in 1851, iu place of 62,175,214, in 1850,* 
ia spite of the fact that a larger weight of cane is raised to the acre 
than of beetroot, and that the cane yields a much larger proportion 
of sugar. In the States of the German ZoU- Verein, the culture of 
sugar has increased still more remarkably, being nearly four times 
as large in 1851 as it was ia 1844. 

^Everj country begins the work of eonvertiag ils native products 
with an advantage in prospect that it is sure to realize, provided only 
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machinery of esehange, its use must be paid for, and that at a rate 
sufficient to provide for its renovation within the time dnring which 
ordinary employment wears it out. Although the first cost may be 
advanced by foreign merchants, it is necessarily replaced by the 
chains levied upon the producers who furnish freight. To an indi- 
vidual, whose powers are limited and whose lifetime is brief, it may 
be a matter of importance, if not of absolute necessity, to Lire the 

• Annuaire de rEcciioniie Politique, 1852, page 175. 
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more costly machinery of foreign exchange, instead of eombining 
existing materials in the more durable machinery of conversion A 
community, however, is immorta!, and, by means of combination ita 
powers are adequate to any object which fjr-siglited economy may 
dictate. Having continuity of succession and eternity of duration, 
it can never afford to sacrifice the permanent interests of the unli- 
milcd future to the conTcuience of the fleeting present. 

I'b dtohp ' pi' h''h stile to commerce, 

h na D f h w d f m h d fl noes of climate, are 

ndpdtohpidu nfdffn mot , which their mu- 

un q mtoxhngNh figs nor cotton can 
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n na h ng In h h n und niable truth ; bot 

nawintaw h n owe have presented. 

Th q n f s ng b ns of their respect- 

ive natural products, but of the form in which those products shall 
be exchanged. Doubtless it is the interest of every people, after ita 
own wants are supplied, that tho surplus of its productions should 
be exehangpd at the least possible expense, for the surplus, which 
other communities way have for barter, of other kinds. What ia 
realty exchanged, however, is the labour embodied ia commodities 
on either side — value resulting from labour, and representing mainly 
the food by which that labour was maintained. The distance between 
two parties who desire to trade being given, the natural obstacles to 
the accomplishment of their purpose are measured by the bulk of 
the wares thoy respectively possess, in proportion to the labour that 
produced thorn. Each will have more to exchange, and will receive 
more in eschange, in proportion as he comprises a hirge value into 
a small compass. Between the miners of Illinois and of Pennsylvania 
more lead will be bartered in bars, for more iron in pigs, than conid 
possibly be esehanged if both or either were offered in the unsmelted 
ore. Foreign trade ia facilitated, and can he extended in the same 
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way as domestic. Adam Smith has embodied the whole philosophy 
of the matter in the following passage : 

"An inland country, naturally fertile and easily oultirnted, produoeB a 
grent surplus of provisiona beyond whnt ia necessnrj for toaiofiiining th« 
cnltiTators ; nnil on occuunt of the expense of land-carriage, and incaoye- 
niency of river navigntioa, it may frequently be difBcntt to send tiiia sur- 
plus abroad. Abunciance, therefore, renders provisions cheap, and enoou- 
rnges a great number of workmen t« settle in the neighbourhood, vho find 
that thtrir Indaatry can there procure them more of the necessaries and 
couveniences of life than in otber places. They vork up the mnterials of 
manufacture which the land produces, and exchange their finished irork, 
or, what is the same thing, the price of it, for more malerinis and provi- 
sioDS. The;/ give a new vaiae to the ivrpbit prrt of the raic prodjice, by saviag 
the expense of carrying it to the waterside, or lo tome distant market; and they 
furnish the cnltivalors mitb something in aichange for it, that is either 
useful or agreeable to them, upon easier terms than they could have ob- 
twned it before. The cultivators yet a better prire for their surplui produce, 
end eon purchase cheaper other conveniences which they have occaiionfor. They 
are thus both encouraged and enabled to increase this surplus produce by 
a further improvement and betl«r oultivalion of the land : and as the fer- 
tility of the land hoe given birth lo the mamtfaaure, so the progress of the nianu- 
faeture reaett upon the land, and increatet etilt further its fertility. The 
mnnufactnrers first supply the neighbourhood, and afterword, as their 
work improves and refines, more distant markets. For though neither ihi 
rude produce, nor even the coarse manufactarc, could, without the greatest (^jJS- 
eidli/, support the expense of a considerable land-carriage, the refined and 
improved laanafacture easily may. In a small bulk it frequently contjuns the 
price of a great quantity of the raw produce. A piece of fine cloth, for 
example, which weighs only eighty pounds, contnins in it the price, not 
only of eighty pounds of wool, but sometimes of several thousand weight 
of corn, the maintenance of the difierent working people, and of Ibeir 
immediate employers. The com tehich could itilh d/Jficulty have been car- 
ried abroad in its oito shape, it in this manner vtrtKally exported in that of tht 
complete manufacture, and may easily be sent to the remotest comers of tht 

We are thus brought round to the proposition, that the true way 
to extend and increase foreign trade is to foster the domestic, which, 
in the order of Nature, precedes it, and froni whose overflowings it 
must be fed. It also appears that the way to provide a vent for the 
surpiu.s of raw agricultural produce — the necessity of finding a 
larger vent for which than our domestic consumption affords, is pre- 
sented in this country as the chief argument against restrictions upon 
importation — is to work up that produce into the form admitting of 
the most distant transportafJon, which is therefore the most widely 
merchantable. It is because Great Britain has done so in so emi- 
nent a degree, that it has been truly said by a member of her Par 
liament, himself a strenuous advocate of that policy of foreign trade 
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ciple&, otherwise we might examine at some length the results ta 
the eheapening of production, in some of the prmoipal countries that 
have sought to effect that purpose by a sj =tem protective of domestio 
trade. We find, however, a brief statement in a late British Re. 
view, which is unimpeae'iable testimony to the general success of 
Euch efforts. 

"We have now many rivals, where tiirty years ago we had none; wa 
formerly supplied nations, which now partially or entirely nianufaeture for 
themselvee ; we formerij had the monopoly of many markets, where we 
are now met and underaoM by younger oompctitors. To Severn! quarters 
we now send only that portion of Iheir whole liemand, which our rivals are 
at present unable to supply. A far larger proportion of our produotiou 
now than formerly, is eiportad to distant and unproducing countries. A 
far larger proportion now than formerly, is ejported to ora own colonies, 
and our remote poasessions. More, relatively, is sent to Asia and America, 
and leas to Europe. Countries which we formerly supplied with the finished 
article, now take from us only the half-finished article or the raw material, 
Austria meets as in Italy ; Switaeriand and Germany meet ua in America ; 
the United States meet us in Eraiil and China. We formerly sent jam to 
llussia: we now send cotton-wool. We formerly sent plain and printed 
calicoes to Germany : we now send mainly tbe yarn for mailing them. All 
these countries produce move cheaply than we do — but as yet they are not 
producing enough: we therefore mpplemenl them. Partly by our old re- 
strictive system, partly by the natural effect of an increasing population, 
they have been driven from the plough to tlie loom — or have been driven 
to add the loom to the plough ; and henceforth our manufacturing produc- 
tion can increase only, not by underselling or Buccessfnlly competing wiA 
our rivals, but by tlie demand of the world incretmng faster than our rivala 
can supply it. This is more or less the case with all our principal manu- 
factures I it is pre-eminently the case with our ctiief manufacture, the 
cotton." — A^oriA Jltitiik ReeietB, for November, 1852, page 156, Amenean 
edition. 

The Reviewer supports his Statement by tables relating to the cotton 
manufacture, which show the consumption of the raw material haa 
increased since 1837 more than twice as fast in the Continental 
States which have adhered to the protective system, as in Great 
Britain, and at a more rapid rale than in the United States, and 
declares that the comparison of 1852 will be still more against the 
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country. " Something of the same process," he observca, " is going 
on in the wool trade — the Belgian iiianufiictarera are now compet- 
ing on more than equal terms with the Leeds clothiers," the re- 
sult of which is seen in a greatly increased exportation of wool tmra 
England, to be spun and woven in Germany. Upon this point tbero 
is abundant eyidenoe. Thirty years ago the States of the Zoll- 
Terein exported wool and imported cloth. Since 1816, as appears 
by the Prussian census of 18i9, the production of wool in that 
country alone has doubled, while the population has increased but 
58 per cent.; yet it now imports wool and exports cloth. Within 
the last year the French Government has reduced the duties upon 
wool brought from Australia and South America, on the express 
ground, that it had become necessary in consequence of the supply 
from Germany and Spain having ceased, owiog to the increase of 
their manufactures. 

The point, however, to which the testimony of the North British 
Eeview has been adduced, is simply that the power to manufecture 
at as cheap a monei/ pnco as Gieat Britain, has been attained, in the 
countries that have nought it, throu^jh efficient protection. In every 
such instance, the duties impoHcd fcr protection have obviously 
ceasid to be a pecuniaiy tax, and the adi antages which are not indi- 
cated iQ the pi ue of manufactures are a great and permanent acqui- 
Bilion Russia, Prance, the States of the Zoll ^ erein, and the Other 
countries who adhered to the policy which promotes domestic pro- 
duction, and secures whit alone can justly be called free trade — that 
which accords with human niture and human inclinations — are 
rapidly advancing in wealth and power TurLej and Portugal, the 
nations which, pnsses'-ing nominal independence, have been most 
submissive to the British policy, an 1 Ireland, which has been coerced, 
aie the most hickward nations of Europe, ind have novr less power 
to re=i>t than thej h id a genention ago A? against these, what 
are called the natural advantages of England are constantly ia- 
ertosing, while in respect to those who saw thit the advantages were 
arlificiai, they have constantly dimmithcd and ire diminishing. The 
invention of Mr Eric&son piomiac greatly todetriet from one advan- 
tage which the BritLih I-Unds have heretofore p ssessed over several 
of the Continental nation", in the pD'session of cheap and abundant 
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coal to propel lier machinery. If five-sixths of the quantity which 
has heretofore been necessary to procure a given motive force, can 
henceforth be dispensed with, the advantage of cheap eoal must 
diminish in the same proportion, and those who are now most ham- 
pered by the deamess of fuel, will derive the largest benefit. As 
they succeed in the effort to combine their materials and food in 
manufactured fabrics, England will cease to find eniployment in 
gupplemenfing them, will be forced to buy materials at a dearer, and 
sell fabrics at a cheaper price, and at the same time to seek more 
distant markets for them. The final result must be, to compel her 
to raise her own food, which she can do more cheaply than it can be 
procured elsewhere, whenever her rulers become willing to let the 
labourer have his fair share of it, and to allow him to become that 
most efficient of all food-growers, the tiller of his own fee-simple 
land. Betiring from the business of keeping " the great workshop 
of the world," dismissing the colonies, kept as customers, and the 
fleets and armies necessary to guard them, she can make a market 
at home worth more than all that are relinquished, and whose mag- 
nitude will measure what those do not, the wealth, prosperity, and 
happiness of her children. In proportion to the intensity of her 
struggle against this consummation, will be the misery through 
which it must be reached. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

MONEY AND PRICE. 



We have thus far treated of Exciiacge, so far as it was possibla 
to do so, as if it were conducted by simple barter. There are, 
however, many inconveniences in each a method. The man who 
has a quarter of beef to dispose of, may desire to procure bread, 
knives, calico, and shirtings, tea, books, and a variety of otlier 
articles. It would occasioa him a great deal of trouble to go round 
to the various persons who possess the commodities he desires, and 
to apportion to each the share that, upon discussion, should be fixed 
as the equivalent of his merchandise. The man who owned calico, 
which he was ready to barter, might happen to be already supplied 
with a stock of beef. From the earliest period at which men estab- 
lished any considerable association with each other, they have endea- 
voured to obviate the inconveniences of direct barter by the adoption 
of some general medium, in which the values of other commodities 
ore expressed, and which is generally accepted in exchange fur pro- 
ducts and services, in the first instance, with a view to its being 
flubseqiiently bartered for other products or services. There are 
several properties belonging to the precious metals, gold and silver, 
which render them peculiarly fit for this purpose, and indicate that 
their general adoption is by no means accidental or arbitrary. One 
of these is their absolute uniformity in quilify Being simple sub- 
stances they are every wheri, alike, the gold of Calif irnia and that 
of Australia are identical, the silver of Mexico ind that of Russia 
are precisely the same -ubstance Another is, their capacity of 
minute division, and of being converted bick into large maises by 
fusion. They are extremely durable, sustuining little injury from 
the action of fire, and none frjm rust and enduung a greit deal of 
handling without sensible ]issfrom abrasun They arc vcr\ ductile, 
not liable to break, mix readily with the altrya of other metala, by 
which their hardness can be moreased, and from which they em be 
separated again with very littk los^n dud they receive ind retain an 
impres^on, which denotes the weight and purity of metal The 
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qualiljea which have been enumerated give thcra a high value for 
use in the arts, independent of the service that they reader as coin; 
a very material cireomstaice, iaasrauuh as it puts and keeps them 
upon the same footing as other useful produets. 

Another circumstance, specially adapting them for use aa a medium 
of exchange, is that they include a large value in a small bulk. This 
has been due, in part, to the comparative rarity of the known de- 
posits from which the precious metah could be extracted ; in part, 
to the inferiority of machinery which baa b(,en employed, and of the 
workmen who have pursued the business of mmmg The employ- 
ment has always presented dazzlmg temptations, and has always been 
attended with great hazards and insecurity It has almoat univer- 
sally been the occupation of barbirians, or barbarized those who 
yielded to its allurements. It has, consequently, been a costly and 
unprofitable trade. Two advantages result from this eireumstance, 
in respect to the use of precious metils as ihc general intermediary 
of exchange. The one is, that a small quantitj of them suffices to 
facilitate the transfer of a large quantity of other useful wares 
The second is, that it has tended to maintain the uniformity of (heir 
Talue, by limiting the additions which, in any gnen time, have been 
made to the existing sto<.'k. Considering their great durability, and 
that the quantity in use suffers less diminution than almost any of 
the things which it aids in ti-ansferring from hand to hand, it is plain 
that a trifling annual addition to the stock of coin— though inferior to 
the yearly augmentation of the general mass of commodities — would 
rapidly reduce its purchasing power, and deprive it of that stability of 
value which is the chief recommendation of a circulating medium. The 
circumstance is important, also, in regard to the degree of uniformity 
of value esisting between gold and silver at different places. Like 
everything else, their value is limited by the quantity of labour 
necessary to produce them at the market where it is estimated, and 
this necessarily includes the labour of transportation from the place 
of their origin. Silver was cheaper in Mexico, in the immediate 
vicinity of the mines, than iu New York, to which it was carried; 
and cheaper there than in London, which is still more remote. 
Gold is cheaper at San Francisco than at New Orleans, by the cost 
of carriage. The difference, however, is less than it would be in 
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the case of sihtr because the latter in tlii, tamo bulk represents 
but about ODe-fourteen(b as much lakur and the additun caused 
by the coMt of transportation mu-t const tute a, larger propordoo of 
its va,Iue. In regard to both of the metals, the espen^ of trans- 
portatioD is so lighl as to mate but an insignificant variation in 
their value at places within any raodi,rate distance from each other, 
as between the aea board and the interior tcwns of an island like 
Great Britain. 

It ia very evident from the preceding considerations, that gold and 
silver are signally adapted to serve as the common measure of value 
in compariDg commodities, and as convenient instruments for effecting 
their barter. It is equally clear, however, that at any given time 
and place, wheat is as much the measure of the value of gold, as 
gold ia of wheat, or of any other desirable object. While gold may 
vary less at different places, and at different times, it nevertheless ia 
subject to variation, not only in respect to a particular commodity 
like wheat, but in respect to silver and to all other coramodilJes. A 
change of this kind has been going on since the discovery of the 
Californian and Australian diggings, which we may express at plea- 
sure, by saying that gold has fallen and is falling in value; or, that 
the mass of commodities has risen in value when compared with 
that metal. This necessity results from the fact, that the quantity 
of gold now added annually to the stock in circulation in the world, 
is about four tinaes as mucli as the annua! increase previous to 1848. 
Gold being obtained with less labour directly devoted to that object, 
must be obtained with less of the labour which obtains it indirectly, 
by producing articles, which gold is only valuable as the means of 
purchasing. 

The precious metals, when offered in the market as an article of 
merchandise, in the shape of dust, nuggets, or bullion, are readily 
perceived to conform to the general laws which regulate the traffic 
in other wares. It may be supposed, however, that when they have 
passed through the Mint, and are issued by government in the form 
of coins, bearing the denomination of dollars, francs, or sovereigns, 
they have assumed a new character, and become in some degrea 
exempt from the incidents which attach to the ordinary products of 
industry. It ia obvious, however, that coin differs from its materia. 
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only in the circumstance that it has been reSncd to a certain degree 
of purity, mised with a certain quantity of base metal, and issued 
in masses of an estnbliabed form and weight, nliich is indicated by 
its name. The good faith of the government is pledged for the 
accuracy and honesty with wliic!i the assaying and other necessary 
operations have been performed ; and the nn,me which is stamped 
upon the coin is but a brief method of stating the facts. The ser- 
vice which the mint performs, is that of ascertaining and certifying, 
for the benefit of every individual to whom the coin may be offered, 
what, at some trouble and expense, he might ascertain for himself. 
To the extent of the cost of this important Bervico, coin should be 
worth more than the value due simply to the weight of its constit- 
uents. The charge for this service of the Mint, where any is im- 
posed, is called a soignorage. From the fact that the operation, 
being conducted by government upon the largest scale, is susceptible 
of greater economy than could be attained by individuals doing it 
npon a smaller scale, it may be a trifle more than is absolutely ne- 
cessary to cover expenses, without leading to private coinage. If, 
however, the government attempts to secure anything more than the 
minutest profit, it creates an inducement to export bullion to the 
nearest country where coinage is done upon cheaper terms. The 
very great facility with which it may be transported and concealed, 
effectually defeats any regulation designed to prevent exportation; 
and if legislation for such a purpose could be successful, its effect 
would be to repel the importation of bullion, and deflect some por- 
tion of the natural current to the territory of more liberal States. 
Where, however, as is the case with the gold coinage of Great 
Britain,* the government makes no charge for its services, the dif- 
ference between the value of coin and the metal of which it is com- 
posed, sinks to the amount of interest lost in waiting ihe few daya 
that may be required for assay. 

The extreme sensitiveness with which coin feels and obeys tha 

* This mas true of the United Slates; but a law has just been pas.sed, 
subjecting gqld made into bora to a eeignorage of one-half of one per cent, 
nud redueing the veight of silver in the half-dollar nnd smaller coina nearly 
seven per cent. It has been generailj stated that gold coin is subjected to 
» seignornge, bot I do not so couEtrue the law. 
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Such was the case prtMous to the alteration of tin, gold coinage m 
1834, The consequence was, every eagle coined for years was sent 
abroad as an article of merchandise. On the other hand, the value 
of gold may decline, so that ten silver dollars, which the owner can 
tender in payment only as the equivalent of aa engle, will actually 
buy as much gold as will procure at the Mint an eagle and thirty 
cents. Such has been the case recently, and the result has been 
the disappearance of our silver change; an inconvenience for which 
Congress has, within the last few days, sought a remedy in the de- 
basement of the silver coin. It may or may not be effectual for a 
short time ; it is clear that there can be no warrant for believing 
that it will permanently adjust things, which in their nature are 
subject to continual fluctuation. 

Whoever is honestly in possession of a portion of the precious 
metals, can have obtained it only in requital of labour directly es- 
pended in procuring it, as by mining, or of services rendered by his 
labour or by his capital, which is but the accumulation of past 
labour. He holds it, ad interim, as tLe means of procuring other 
services when he shall need thein. It can neither be eaten, drunk, 
nor made to minister to any other want, until it shall be exchanged. 
If in the shape of coin, it is a token issued by public authority that 
the bearer has rendered a certain amount of service, for which he 
Las not yet been remunerated. In one of those admirable pamphlets 
by which Bastiat sought to communicate fundamental notions of 
Political Economy to the people of France, after the Kcvolution of 
1848, when so much inquiry was directed to its problems, he writes 
out at length what he truly remarks is the substantial import of the 
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inscription upon a coin. Its language may ba freely translated tlmsi, 
" Render to tbe bearer in exchange herefor, services equivalent to 
those which he has rendered to society, the valae whereof was mea- 
sured by that of the ninety-six grains of pure silver contained herein. 
In witness whereof this piece has been stamped by agents, appointed 
by the public for that purpose, with the name of half-dollar, and 
otiier devices established by the general consent." Money is thus 
the index of a credit, which its owner has extended to the rest of 
mankind. Its office, as a currency, is that of a Bill of Exchange 
drawn upon anybody to whom it may be presented, and which every, 
body is willing to bold temporarily, because its material has an in- 
herent utility in the arts, and a value founded upon the labour 
requisite to produce it at any given time and place. 

It is apparent that the use of such a medium does not affect t'je 
essentia! laws of exchange. It facilitates the process, just as a yard- 
stick or a quart cnp does, in bo far as its office is that of a measure 
of values. So far as it is an instrument of transfer, it promotes 
exchange just as do wagons, railway-cars, and canal-boats. The 
more that population is concentrated the fewer of these are requisite; 
and preeiseiy the same economy results in the quantity of coin which 
a community finds it necessary to employ. It is easy to see that the 
smaller the quantity the better ; for .the expense of repairing the 
annnal wear and tear is proportionate to its amount, and all that can 
be saved from use as coin may be devoted to productive purposes in 
the arts. The stock, great or small, must be obtained and kept up 
by labour; and to save any portion of that labour from being ex- 
pended upon the machinery of exchange, is to put it at liberty, to 
aid in swelling the production of things to be exchanged. The richest 
nations arc, accordingly, those in which the mefallie currency bears 
the smallest proportion to the mass of wealth. In France the quan- 
tity of coin is much greater than in England; it is larger in Spain 
than in the United States. In England and this country, credit, 
without ita metallic sign, has superseded the use of coin in an 
immense proportion of business transaetions;choaper tokens having 
been found equally significant and effective. 

I.'erhaps the simplest form of credit is that upon book-account) 
bolireen persons who have numerous transactions with each other 
20 
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commodities to three times the value of the bill have been escbanged 
without the use of a single coin. If, however, C. does not happen 
to be indebted to A , be takes the bill in the faith that the latter 
will pay it at maturity, and with the additional security which the 
law imposes upon A., the drawer, to pay in the eient of B.'s failure. 
If, however, before the maturity cf the bill, C. desire? to obtain 
actual payment for the services or products, in acknowledgment of 
which the bill was originally given to him — that is to say, desires 
to purchase commfiditi''s ^ he transfers the bill to the person with 
whom he deals. If fne latter should have entire confidence in the 
solvency of A. and B., be might accept the transfer without any 
further security. In practice, however, it is usual for C. to endorse 
the bill, by which he becomes liable to pay the holder, upon being 
notified of non-payment by the previous parties. In this way it 
may pa's through any number of bands, effecting a fresh transfer 
of commodities at each negotiation, and at each serving the same 
purpose as a (juantity of coin equal to its value. It has been cal- 
culated, from tho data furnished by the receipts of the Stamp-office, 
that the amount of bills of exchange outstanding in circulation, in 
Great Britain at one time, in the year 1847, was £113,000,000 
Sterling, or $500,000,000 ; while the average of bills in circulation 
at the same time, during the preceding five years, was ^9,306,000. 
They exceed the currency of all kinds, taken together. It is stated 
that it is not uncommon to see bills with twenty or thirty endorse- 
ments, and occasionally with a much higher number. 

There is a manifest insecurity in the private custody of money, 
which naturally leads to the establishment of Banks of Deposit by 
individuals or associations, who undertake to receive and safely keef 
the money of their customers, and to pay it out on demand upoc 
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th h k d b II which each holds, drawn npoti other bankers. 
Th CI H credits each banker with the bills and checks 

that Le sends m, and which are accepted by the parties on whom 
they are drawn, and charges him with those drawn upon him; each 
paying or receiving at the close of the day's business the balance of 
his general account. By this means payments to the amount of 
815,000,000 are daily effected, without using move than 11,000,000 
in bank-uotes. No coin whatever is employed; the residues of 
ialances, which would require coin for their payment, being carried 
over to the account of the succeeding day 

It would require but a Inef experience to show to the bankers, 
that of the entire amount deposited with them a considerable por- 
tion remains in their h m U an 1 that tl ey could safely loan it, with- 
out danger of being al le to meet promptly the checks drawn upon 
thom. It is by so doing that they remunerate themselves for the 
trouble, risk, and expense of keeping deposits and making payments 
for their customers. The advantage to the public is, that a larger 
proportion of the money belonging to its members is kept in active 
circulation, than if it remained in the custody of the individual pro- 
prietors. The economy is precisely that resulting from running a 
number of wagons along a road, at known hours every day, and 
thereby enabling those who dwell upon it to dispense with keeping 
the much greater number that would be necessary, if each provided 
his own vehicle. Money, like wagons, aids production only while 
it is in motion; and the number of exchanges which either can 
effect depends upon the rapidity of circulation. It will be seen that 
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the arrangement lends to reduce the rate at which loans can be ob- 
tained, for it brings into the market, looking for opportunities of 
investment at interest, a quantity of coin, which would otherwise be 
lying idle in the pockets or iron chests of its scattered owners. It 
increases the readiness, moreover, of everybody to part with his 
money in esohange for commodities, if he knows that, in case of an 
unexpected want, there are facilities for obtaining the use of money 
until he shall be able to procure it by the sale of property. The 
banks of the State of New York, on the 4th of September, 1852, 
with capitals amounting to $62,207,216, had on deposit $66,897,497, 
and their loans and discounts were $130,124,403; their notes in 
circulation at the same time were a (rifle less than $30,000,000. It 
is apparent from this statement, how large a share of their power to 
make loans is derived from deposits. 

g k h 
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rior portability. This recommends them to all persons whose busi- 
ness involves the receipt and payment of large sums. The bankers 
who issue them find their advantage in the fact that the notes, 
instead of being immediately presented for redemption, remain out- 
standing, in circulation, for a period varying according to circum- 
stances. The notes of a bank in New York city which are issued 
one day, are returned upon the next through some other institution, 
to 8uch an extent that little or no profit is derived from their emis 
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Bion, and it is kjpt up mainly for the eonvenieace of their customers. 
The country banks, on the other liand, are able to keep out a largo 
circulation. They exchange their notes, payable on dotnaDd and 
bearing no interest, for notes of individuals, payable at a future date, 
and hearing interest, without having parted with the use of any 
capital, for the period which elapses before the bank-not^s come back 
for redemption to the issuers, except that which is necessary to repair 
the wear and tear of the paper on which their promises to pay are 
engraved. Each banker learns by experience what amount of specie 
it is necessary to keep on hand, in order to provide for the imme- 
diate redemptjon of his nofcs. The eommereial paper which he has 
discounted, the drawers and. endorsers of which are under the same 
obligation to redeem them in coin as the banker, is obviously the 
general and ultimate source from which the funds to cancel his 
nolfis and pay his depositors are to ho drawn. The property which 
bank-bills serve to exchange, is that which provides for their pay- 
ment. A dealer in grain at Bnffalo contracts for the purchase of a 
cargo of com or flour, in the hold of the vessel which has brought 
it from Cleveland or Milwaukie. Having transhipped it to canal- 
boats, he draws upon the consignee in New York for its value, and 
precuring the bill of exchange to be discounted by a hanker, takes 
his bills and pays them to the person of whom he bought the grain. 
The consignee in New York sells the grain, and thereby puts him- 
self in funds to meet his acceptance, and when it matures, transfera 
them to the Buffalo banker. They are now standing to the credit 
of the latter on the books of his correspondent at New York, and 
when a merchant at Buffalo wants money at New York to pay for 
goods purchased there, the banker draws in his favour upon -the 
depositary at New York, receiving a premium to remunerate him for 
saving the merchant the cost and risk of conveying coin. The 
banker is now prepared to redeem his bills, or so many of them as 
remiun outstanding, having been obliged to keep in his vault mean- 
time so much coin as sufEced to pay those presented at his counter. 
The advantage to the banker is sufficiently obvious; that to the 
community consists in the substitution of a cheaper and more con. 
Tenient instrument of exchange in the place of coin. 

If the profits of tbo banker are not reduced to the general rate 
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BO tbat the community obtains all the services which bis skill and 
credit can render, as cheaply as any other service is obtained, it ij 
because impediments arc thrown iu the way of free competition. 
Such has been almost everywhere the case. The business of bank- 
ing has been made the raoDopoly of a few, and granted as a special 
franchise. Even when individuals have been permitted to engage 
in it singly, restraints have been imposed, preventing them from 
freely combinjog their capital and credit in such numbers as to 
secure the greatest economy. Perhaps the nearest approach to free 
banking is that which has been effected under the General Banking 
Law of New York, enacted in 1838, and since substantially copied 
in several of the States, and in the Province of Canada. Its leading 
feature is, that it permits any number of persons to form themselves 
into a corporation for the purpose of banking, and permits such cor- 
porations, or an individual, to issue circulating bills wpoa certain 
uniform conditions. The principal condition, designed for the secu- 
rity of bill-holders, requires the banking association, or individual, 
to deposit with a State officer securities, consisting of stocks of this 
State or of the United States ; or, to the extent of one-half, of mort- 
gages upon lands in this State, at not more than two-fifths of their 
value independent of buildings. The banker is thereupon furnished 
with circulating notes, which are countersigned and registered in a 
department created for that purpose, to an amount equal to the value 
of the securities — with the exception that nothing is allowed for the 
premium which the stocks deposited may bear in the market. The 
interest upon the securities is paid to the banker so long as he con- 
tinues to redeem his notes: when he fails to do so, the securities are 
sold by the Superintendent of the Banking Department, and the 
proceeds applied by him to the redemption of the notes. Tbo 
amount of circulating notes thus issued was, on the 1st of December, 
1852, $10,159,056. about two-thirds of the entire circulation of the 
State, and securities were held for their redeniplion to the amount 
of $20,230,312, of which S10,COO,000 was in New York State 
Stocks, $4,747,162 in stocks of the United States, about ?1,000,000 
in the stocks of Stales formerly, though not now, receivable, and 
84,114,443 in bonds and mortgages. The Constitution of 1S46 
deprived the Legislature of the power of granting any special charter 
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for banking purposes, and established it as a part of the fundamental 
law, that corporations or associations for such purposes siiall be 
formed under general laws. 

A question may he raised in regard to the necessity or advantage 
of the legislative provisions for the security of bill-holders, into 
which our limits do not permit us to enter. Their design is to pre- 
vent the establishment of banks by persons not possessed of actual 
capital, and who, under prefcnee of lending, would be mere borrowers 
from the community. By permitting the capitalist to receive tha 
interest upou the securities which he deposits, he suffers no loss in 
consequence of his capital lying dead; and the knowledge that his 
bills are thus secured gives them a credit and circulation, from wbich 
he derives a profit. It moreover protects the community from the 
sudden and extreme fluctuations in the paper currency, to which 
they might be exposed if the bankers were enabled to extend their 
issues without the deposit of fresh securities. Their private interest 
is an ample guarantee that they will keep in circulation all the hills 
representing their original securities, that they esteem themselves 
able to do with safety. If actually possessed of capital, and there- 
fore entitled to credit, beyond that indicated by their existing circu- 
lation, they can obtain a further supply of bills from the Banking 
Department ; provided, only, that there are persons willing to borrow 
on bond and mortgage, or willing to sell State stocks, or those of the 
United States. If they have not the capital, there is no reason why 
they should obtain any factitious credit; certainly none, further than 
what depositors are willing to ex-tend to them. The character of the 
securities to be received is a matler of detail, not affecting the pris- 
ciple. That they should be such as are certainly and immediately 
saleable at their nominal value is all which that demands. A com- 
munity which accepts the promises of a backer as the equivalent of 
coin, does so in the confidence that he possesses sufficient property 
of this character for their redemption. The question between abso- 
lute freedom in the trade of banking, and such approximation to it 
as the New York system permits, appears to me to come simply tc 
this : Whether it is easier and cheaper for a community to assign 
the labour of ascertmuing whether its confidence is well founded, ta 
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ogenta "speciallv emplojtd for (hat purpose, or to lia\e each persot 
ascertain it at bis indiMJual peril and labour? 

There la me portion of the semntiei for the issues of the New 
lork bank*., whiih &o well exemplifies the e'«ential character of 
c pital as to be worth a pa-img remark The ten millions of New 
Yor'k stocks repiesent labour performed in digging the canals of 
that State, ilmost cntirdy bj emigrant Irishmen — men with stout 
arms and wilhng heirl'. whom the modern Economy of England 
reearJed as lurpJv^ in their native land, thiugh one third of it i* 
Tva^ite and uncultnated thiugh thure ire bo^s to be drained and 
roads to be made, su£Bcient to employ their energies for a generation 
at least. The interest upon those stocks is nothing but canal-tolls — 
the share which the State receives as a partner in tie business of 
transporting the produce of the Great West, and the goods for which 
it is exchanged. That same labour reappears in the shape of the 
circulating medium, thus effecting the exchange from owner to owner, 
as it does from plac« to place, of the commodities which float through 
the canals, and the ^alue of which about equals every year the en- 
tire import or csport trade of the Confederacy. The feet is preg- 
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Ibiy nre capable of jfFoeting the immediate transfer of property to 
a person, io exchange for liis transfer of the right of property ta 
money, understood to be in the vaults of his banker, coupled with 
the riglit to immediiite possession. They act upon prices, in ordinary 
circumstances, precisely like the coin which they symbolize. Every 
person owning the symbol baa the same power of purchasing, and 
no less disposition to purchase, than if he was actually the master 
of coin to the same amount. Bills of exchange or promissory notes 
can possess this character, only when the individual who exchanges 
wares for them is confident that he can procure them to be discounted 
iramed'itely or at the moment wh h m need money. Such 
CO fi w m com nercial class, and be 

us fi p it is, however, it is 

t of deposits in the 
h lation ; for, when a. 

d sc ff te roo over in coin or banfc- 

rr ocuring it and swell 



od n I 



1 



in com, must tend to adjust itself. Price may cscillate upon one side 
and the other of the mid-point marked by value, but it is at thai 
point it seeks to rest. Where labour is free, it will cease to devote 
itself to the production of a commodity, whose price secures less of 
coin and of other commodities than is obtainable by labour expended 
in their direct production. The change, however, cannot be made 
instantaneously. Men who have acquired skill in a particular em- 
ployment, although a reduction of price compel a reduction of 
wages, may for a long time do better by continuing in it, than by 
betaking themselves to another employment, in which they will be 
obliged to serve an apprenticeship before they acquire even a low 
degree of skill. So, of material capital. It is better to wear out 
machinery, which produces a profit below that which would tempt 
the owner to construct it, if he were free to choose the form his 
eapital should assume, than to permit it to lie idle, or to break it up 
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and sell the material for old iron. The question for both labourei 
and capitalist is, not one of securing the moximum of profit, but of 
escaping with the minimum of loss, A change in price, however, 
and the immediate deelioe of profit which attends it, though it may 
not actually withdraw a single individual from the production thus 
affected, will operate to deter others from engaging in it. In a 
natural state of things, the demand for any commodity, whose nsa 
13 not superseded hy a hetter, should be constantly increasing; for 
the population increases, and its ability to purchase more rapidly 
than its numbers, both from the general increment of wealth, and 
hdbu gPP ha^whpy 

mymdhp toph dd yp 
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price is reduced; and the circle of those who could not purchase at 
all at the higher price, but can at the lower, increases in its area at 
each reduction. This holds true, if the price of the article in ques- 
tion fells from causes which do not affect the prices of other com- 
modities, and which do not diminish the means of payment of pro- 
ducers. If, in this country, the price of broad-cloth should be 
reduced hy means operating in an equal degree to reduce the price 
of corn and wheat, the market for broad-eloth, instead of extending, 
would be narrowed. The entire value of the breadstuffa vastly ex- 
ceeding that of the broad-cloth required by its consumers, they 
would sustain a loss much greater than the cheapness of cloth would 
compensate, and their general ability to purchase be diminished in a 
greater proportion than the facility of purchasing was increased. 
The proposition is therefore to be limited to the case of the fall in 
price of a single species of merchandise, all others remaining un- 
changed. In this case we can see, that while the absolute supply 
may not he diminished, the proportion of the supply to the d 
will speedily decline. 
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When goods are brought to a market in eaccss of tlie wants of 
purchasers, or of their means of payment, it hecomea evident aa 
soon as the fact is ascertained, that the surplus must remain unsold, 
and be carried awaj at the expense of the owners, unless the demand 
can be stimulated (o advance sufficiently to absorb it. If the 
goods of which there is an OTer-supply should all belong to a single 
owner, he might be able to calculate the extent of his loss ; he could 
re Xon a all events, that it would he confined to the depreciation 
np n he u plus beyond what the market would take off at existing 
p Th s he might carry awny to another market, at the cost of 

tr n n, and the risk of finding that already filled, or store in 

a wa h use with the loss of interest and charges, to wait the chances 
of ano h r day. For the purpose of avoiding this necessity, he 
w d w g d e price of the whole, by an amount 

eq m rtain and the contingent losses from 

k p K p d B so doing he would increase the means 

p h w d cable them to procure a larger supply 

w h h m in Ley. His purpose, however, would 

n y d he whole of his wares were sold. If 

a p m d d he would be in the position of having 

ubm d ti h sake of avoiding expense and risk in 

k p g b p ti ning under the necessity of incurring 

so h p d risk as belonged to the residue in his 

h d dp oprietor there were several, each of 

th m w d m p ed to the chance of not selling, in the 

ra p p h re demand bore to the entire supply. If 

h w be market, and a demand existed for 

h g od _ ould be secure of selling ten-elevenths 

of his stock at the existing price, and every one would be subject to 
the hazard of being left with his whole stock unsold, and thus hearing 
the whole loss without any contribution from his fellows. Suppose, 
and it is scarcely possible that it should be otherwise, some one of 
them, by superior economy of machinery, skill, &c., had produced 
his wares at less cost than the others, so that the existing market 
price paid him a higher profit. He would have a greater ability to 
reiluce his price than ihc others, and would naturally be the first to 
do SO. If the others should permit him to sell out in consequenco 
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of such reduction, Ihe chances of each of the remaining nine fol 
Leing left in the lurch would be increased. They can prevent it, 
hcjvrcver, only hy submitting to a still further reduction, which he 
can endure better than they, and can, if need be, esceed ; for ha 
can always keep somewhat below the others, without any greater 
Baeriflce. In short, the sellers compete with eaeh other until the 
demand and supply are equalized. The demand rises as tho price 
fdUs, till the point is attained where, if the whole quantity originally 
offered ia not taken, the reminder is driven to other markets, or 
withdrawn, in the hope of a future rise in the same. 

We hare seen how a full in the price of a commodity, from an 
excess of supply, i'* followed in time by a reverse State of things, in 
which the demand is in excess. In that case, instead of the holders 
of goods competing with each other to get possession of the amount 
of money in the market, and ready to be exchanged for goods, we 
have the holders of the money competing with each other for the 
possession of the goods. Prices advance : it requires more money 
to obtain the same quantity of merchandise, for precisely the same 
reasons as in the other case it required more goods to obtain a given 
amount of coin, or its symbols. In the first instance money was up 
at auction, and the owners of goods were the bidders j in the second, 
the goods are at auction, and the money-holders hid against each 
other. This case, like the other, sets in motion a train of opera- 
tions that bring about its opposite. The profits upon the commodity 
of which there is an insufficient supply are enhanced, its production 
is stimulated at the same time that the consumption decreases, until 
the equilibrium is restored. This fact, however, is not manifest until 
o/ifer commodities have been produced and offered in the market, in 
such quantities as agam to effect a reduction of price. 

We have thus iar confined our attention to the fluctuations of 
price consequent upon the variations in the demand and supply of a 
single commodity. The principles by which they are regulated are 
the same, to whatever standard values may be referred. When the 
supply of corn is unnsuaijy large, no change having taken place in 
the supply of other descriptions of merchandise, a bushel will pur- 
chase less of any other commodity, as well as less of money than if 
the crop were short. It is obvious that the supply of money and 
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of its symbols in any particular market is subject fo ebb and flow, 
and tbat cousequently tbere may be a general rise or depression of 
prices, everything except tbe unit of currency preserving its relative 
value. Currency is cheap and redundant at one time, it is scarce 
and dear at another : and the same diversity may exist if we com- 
pare different places, as when we contrast different times. As all 
the forms of cuireney in which credit is made the substitute for the 
precious metals, exert the same effect upon prices as coin, while 
their amount may be contracted or expanded with greater facility, the 
method in which sucb expansions and contractions take place is a 
subject of great importance. 

Let us suppose a particular community, in a state of apparent 
prosperity, no cause of a political or other character being known or 
apprebended as likely to impede its regular industry, or interfere 
with the ordinary briskness of exchanges. Security in the present 



1 confidence in the future 

to enlarge bis business, and a will 

hope of obtaining a profit exceedi 



every trader with a disposition 
to borrow capital, with the 
ng tbe interest be is required to 



He desires to make the most of bis credit, and either becomes 
indeblfid for gocds, for which be accepts bills of exchange or gives 
promissory notes, or procures similar paper to be discounted, and 
purchases with the proceeds. If he takes the first course, the person 
who has given him credit is desirous of replacing his capital, that ho 
may obtain a tre'ih profit upon another sale, and for this purpose be 
desires the paper be has taken to be discounted There may be 
more or less remoit,'!, but eventually the paper, or an equivalent 
amount of substituted paper, omes to the banks to be exchanged 
for curreacj The latter arc desuous of keeping the largest amount 
out upon interest which thej cm possiblj do with siftty, and discount 
freely in a period of general confidence. The amount of the dis- 
counted paper, less the interest for the time it has to run, is either 
to tbe credit of tbeir customers upon their books, thus swelling tbe 
nominal amount of deposits, or emitted in bank-notes. In either 
case the currency is increased, and witli that increase there is a ten- 
dency to a general rise of prices. If not«s are emitted by one 
banker, they are after a time deposited with another. Tbo bankers 
adjust their balances with each other, and the notes are redeemed 
21 
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by tte transfer of coin, equiyalent to the difference, and are ready 
for reissne, while deposits to their entire amount stand to the credit 
of their cuatflmers. Checks drawn against the deposits effect, as the 
case may he, one or half a dozen transfers of property, and coma 
back to the same hank, either as the deposit of a customer— in which 
case the amount of deposits is not varied — or are redeemed when 
presented hy other bankers, by the payment of balances trifling in 
comparison with their aggregate sum. The deposits thus increase 
with every fresh discount ; and every increase in his deposits appears 
to the banker a safe basis for discount, to some portion at least of 
its amount. The following extracts from the statements of the con- 
dition of the banks of the State of New York, made on the 20th 
of December, 1851, and 25th of December, 1852, will give some 
light on this point ; — 



Specie 88,306,829 $11,493,743 

Bills of other banks on hand, 2,900,187 2,880,784 

Deposits 46,836,682 74,923,943 

Circulation 26,228,553 33,416,100 

Capital 58,621,422 65,449,703 

Bonds and Mortgages 4,276,697 5,282,062 

Stocks, (public securities).... 15,269,425 18,110,316 

Loans and Discounts 104,039,788 134,876,930 

From a comparison of these statements, it will be seen that the 
increase in circulation corresponds very closely with that in capital. 
There is an increase of nearly 14,000,000 in the State stocks, and 
bonda and mortgages, and this corresponds with the increase for the 
ume period, in the securities deposited with the Banking Depart- 
ment, to guarantee the redemption of circulating notes issued. The 
increase in deposits is over $28,000,000, while the increase in specie 
»nd notes of other banks — the only things in which deposits could 
be paid— is hut 33,000,000. There is indeed aci increase of about 
)flO,000,000 in what are called "Cash Items."* These consist of 

* Not included in ttie above aliEtrnci. Nine-tenths of what waa returned 
tinder tlie vague head of "Cash Iteme," in the stateinent of 1861, an3 
ainetsen-tweolieths in that of 1852, arc in the New York City BanUs. 
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nncollected oliecka, which one bank may hold, drawn on another, or 
other evidences of indebtedness wiiieh are not in point of fact cash, 
though reckoned as immediately convertible. The loans and dis- 
counts have increased more than $30,000,000. If we separate the 
banks in New York city from those of the rest of the State, it will 
appear their deposits have increased over 821,000,000, and their 
loans and discounts over $20,000,000. 

From the whole, it is apparent that the discounta and deposits 
have been advancing at an equal pace, to the great profit of the 
bankers, who have been trading very largely on credit themselves, 
and encouraging ethers, by the iacility with which they extended 
credit to them, to enlarge their business. "With a currency swelling 
from day to day, prices necessarily rise. "Whatsoever a man buya 
be sells at an advance, and Is of course anxious to repeat the opera- 
tion as speedily and as often as possible. A speculative disposifion 
is engendered; money is said to be plenty, and a great deal of it ia 
thought to be lying idle, because the bank accounts show large de 
posits, which, in point of fact, exist in the shape of promissory 
notes or other commercial paper, not idle at all, for they are pro- 
ducing interest for the bankers — to whom they serve the purpose of 
money — end not munej, but only contracts to produce money at 
thoir maturity. The proprietors of the deposits draw cheeks against 
them, buy, and stand ready to buy, precisely as if they were in the 
shape of gold, and thereby exert the same influence in pushing up 
prices. New enf<'rprises, involving the espenditure of large capital, 
are readily undertaken in sui-h a state of things; escbangea being 
brisk, rdlroads make large dividends, their shares advance in price, 
and the temptation is presented to construct new ones, the shares of 
which are paid for with borrowed money, so far as is necessary to 
get a traek graded, when rails are bought with (he bonds of the 
company, and the corporate credit substituted for that of the indi- 
vidual stockholders, to buy engines and equip the road. It is unne- 
cessary to dwell upon the course of things during a period of espan- 
Eion and speculation. It is unfortunately too familiar. The process 
through which the expansion is checked, and what is called a com- 
Uerciil cnais brought about, demands a brief notice. 

A country in which the prices are high and rising, is a good 
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country to sell in. It naturallj attracts imports in a larger (juatititj 
than wboQ its currency was contracted. For the same reason it ia 
a bad country to buy in, with a view to exportation. Those pro- 
ducts which before the expansion began, coiiid he carried to another 
country, and leave a profit when sold according to the scale of prices 
prevaihng there, admit of less and less profit as prices rise in the 
exporting country, and it may soon entirely disappear. In the 
natural course of things, the sliip which brings a cargo from Liver- 
pool to New York, should be freighted for the return voyage with 
products bought at New York. The inward cargo, however, is not 
bartered for an outward one, nor does the ship wait for sales to be 
effected. Though the exported wares, in the mass, and in the long 
run, pay for the imports, each particular transaction in the foreign, 
as in the domestic trade, is effected through the medium of coin or 
its representatives. It follows that, as the imports enlarge and the 
exports decline, an indebtedness grows up on the part of the country 
ill which the currency is inflated, to that in which it is in a normal 
condition. The individual importer at New York who has contracted 
a debt at Liverpool, discharges it by the purchase of a bill of ex- 
change, drawn by an exporter upon parties at Liverpool who are 
indebted to him for cotton, corn, or whatever else be sold. If bills 
upon England are not to be had in sufficient amount to discharge 
the indebtedness of American merchants, bills upon Haire, or Am- 
sterdam, or other continental ports, may be obtained, remitted to 
Ijverpool, and sold there to English merchants, who may have pay- 
ments to make in those places. The risk and expense of shipping 
Rpecie IS not undertaken until the means of adjusting international 
balances by bills of exchange, direct and circuitous, have been ex- 
hausted Bilh bear a premium as the necessity of shipping coin 
increases If there is a balance above what bills can bo found to 
discharge, ever> importer being desirous of escaping the necessity 
of a remittance in com, all will be disposed to offer a premium some- 
what less than it would cost him to export Bpeeie, and the price of 
all bills rises in consequence of their competition. An increasing 
amount of money, however, ia necessary for remittance, and the pre- 
mium required to purchase bills will, after a time, exceed the ex- 
pense of the tniDsportation and insurance of the precious metals 
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The depositors now require pajment of the bankers in actual coin. 
Banlt-notes, checks, certificates of deposit, local credit in any form, 
will not answer for exporla.tion, and are depreciated in reference to 
specie, with which they were before on a par. The bankers, to put 
themselves in funds, are under the necessity of converting their dis- 
counted bills into money as rapidly as possible. They stop discount- 
ing and call in their loans. If by such means they do not actually 
obtain specie, they redeem their notes, which might otherwise be 
presented for redemption in coin. Prices begin to fall. Tho mer- 
chants, deprived of their accustomed facility for borrowing, and with 
obligations coming round every day, upon which tht,y are liable as 
principals or endorsers, are anxious to sell, while none of them want 
to buy. The pressure begins in the great mirts of foreign trade, 
and extends from them to the dealers in the interior The latter 
are crowded for pajment by their diatresaed creditora, sad ci jwd 
tbeir debtors in their turn. Property of all kindB depreci itea and 
becomes difficult to sell, when everybody wants to sell and i-! anxious 
to restrict his purchases to the lowi-st practicable amount Salei, 
nevertheless, are made upon credit, for the purpose of obtaining 
oonfracls to deliver money at a future day, which can be aold lo 
usurers, who riot in their harvest. Collections are enfoictd l:y suits 
at law, and effected at the expense of a beaiy toll to attornej* and 
aheriffs' officers, out of the proceeds of force! saka Perscns whose 
property is adequate, even at the depreciated rates, (o the p'l^ment 
of their debts, become bankrupt from the fjilure of the r debtors to 
pay promptly. When the doors ot the banking houses are closed 
in the afternoon, and a merchant ? oVIigatnn is prDtested, his credit 
is gone, and he ceases the effort to muntam it by ruinous sacn3i.ea 
The failure of one increases the emb-imssment of his creditors, and 
repeated failures spread general di tru'it As one aftci another goes 
down, however, there is one let>s engiged in the si,ramble for money, 
and the survivors experience the same sort of relief as men in a 
crowd do when some of them funt ind arc cirried out 

The fall of prices ii; a panic ohMouslj tends to theek importa- 
tions, and to make it profitable to export comraDditiei, iibicb in tha 
time of inflation were kept at h nie The dnin of =peeie ceases, 
and the current seta inward. The baukers, relieved from the do 
21* 
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It is the object of this treatise only to elucidate principles, leaving 
their application to the reader. We may suggest for his reflection, 
howeTcr, the questions. Whether the course of things in this country 
for some time past has not been such as t«nds to a coQTuIsion? 
Whether the unexampled influx of gold from California is not the 
main circuicslance, which, for two or three years back, has post- 
poned the crisis? Whether its efficacy for that purpose has not de- 
pended, for the most part, upon this country's being in an escep- 
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latter are under our feet ; yet, our people hive gone acroBS the con- 
tinent, to become barbarians on the coast of the Pacific, that they 
may obtain a metal which, affer crossiug the continent, ia to go over 
the Atlantic ia search of iron. 

In (reating of supply and demand, no reference has been made 
to the notion, by which some writers have been bewildered, of a 
general over-production of commodities. The proposition that any 
good thing has ever been produced ia excess of the wants of hu- 
manity, will not bear a moment's examination ; nor is there the 
slightest reason to apprehend that such an event ia likely to occur. 
The truth of the matter may be quite as correctly rendered by the 
statement, that thesupply of other commoditi(.s is deficient, as that any 
particular one is redundant Where has it been, in any community 
sufficiently numerous to permit the application of the general con- 
siderations m which Political Economy deals, that any product of 
industry baa been offered in suih a quantitj as to surpass what the 
comfort of ali its members would require '' The trouble is, that 
many of those who would glidly be consumers, have not produced 
enough to enable thcra to be The true remedy for what is called 
over prodnction, in any irticle, is an increased production of other 
things This is con-i^tent with all mteieats , for every one is the 
producer of but few kinds of commodities and the consumer of 
many a consumer, directly or indirectly, to the full extent of his 
production He either exchanges all that he produces, for commo- 
dities actually used by himself and his dependants in contributing 
to their personal enjoyment, or he converts the excess into machinery 
for further production, which, at the next remove, must enter into 
the round of exchange; or, he lends it, in whole or in part, to some 
third person, who must employ it in one of these modes. Produc- 
tion and consumption arc equal, and the latter can be increased no 
otherwise than by enlarging thi. former. 

The surplus which any nation produces beyond the ability of its 
own people to consume, must evidently seek foreign markets, and in 
doing so must be burdened with the cost of transportation, and 
whatever toll may be required at the port of entry. The price at 
which it leaves the country of its production, must he less, by the 
full amount of these charges, than the price of similar wares, pro- 
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ducod in tbe market which it seeks. If we suppose the case, that 
wheat is produced in England at the same cost at which it can bt 
delivered upon the seaboard of the United Slates, tbpn, if a surplus 
be hronght to the Atlantic ports, which mitst go lo England, the 
holders of that surplus musi content themselves with s price, as 
much below that of (he English markets, as the cost of shipment 
and of any duty which may be laid upon its importation hj Great 
Britain The owners will obviously be ready to sell it in New York 
for the same net price as they could realize, after paying charges 
and duties, by its exportation to Liverpool. It will stand in the 
domestic markets bidding for purchasers, at the price thus ri'duced, 
and, therefore, tend to reduce the price of the whole crop to the 

Such is the case of the Canadians with regard to wheat. They 
have the liberty of sending it through the New York canals, for the 
purpose of exportation to Europe, upon executing a bond for the 
duty of 20 per cent., ad vtdoreiii, which ia cancelled upon its 
shipment at New York for England. For this trade they have the 
game advantages as Ainericaii citizens. They find it necessary, 
however, to sell a portion of their annual crop in our markets — 
paying the duty. The result is, ihat the price of wheat at Toronto 
ranges at a price lower than that of the same quality on this side 
the Lake, by the entire amount of the duty and the cost of trans- 
portation.* They have, accordingly, for years been seeking the re- 
KiBsion of the American duty, by the passage of an act which is 
facetiously called a Kcciprocity Bill, because it gives our people the 

' Abundant evidenee of this fact might be ndduced. It will suffice, 
however, to cite the statement of the Hon. William Bamillon Merrill, who 
was despatched to Washington by the Governor- General of Caniida, for the 
purpose of urging the paaaage of tho so-called Reoiprooity Bill. That 
gentleman drew up a meraornndum, wliich was transmitted by tho British 
Minister to the Secretary of Stale, in which lie says, in regard lo Canadian 

"The imports from Canada since 1847 have in no instance affected the 
markel in New York. The consumer does not obtain a reduolion of prices ; 
Ibe duty is paid by the grcmer, aa ihown by the comparatiiff. prices on tach tide 
of the hovndary, whicii have averaged in prrportion to the amount of tha 
duty exacted." 
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liberty of exporting wheat to Canada — that is, of carrying coals to 
Newcastle — and other privileges of equal value 

What is true of a nation is true of an indniJiial farmer. He 
may sell a part of his wheat to feed weavers and miners in his im- 
m d J y b 1 el, and send the surplus to 

N w \ i wh h II d 11 r, which, after deducting the 

f p ts h pice ab that sold at bis door. 

ThNwikm h pj tlian the neighbours of the 

f m by h f p ind may thereby be led to 

h k h b h f II h d not on the producer. But 

h so wb 1 f m sell g his neighbour at sixty cents 

h sshdd hnlb lliged tosend it toNow York. 

H 11 h 1 1 be sent to a distant market, 

p g 1 h g bs p f all that remains. It is for 

b m g h h producer can afford to tempt 

comrs h d dhmka home market, by paying 

hmhghp f h lb mbodied in commodities, than 

w Id ffi b b f m broad. 

If h rarj polled bj the insufficiency of 

internal production to import a portion of its supply from abroad, 
it is plain that the demand for this supplementary quantity pushes 
up the price of all that is made in the country; and the price at 
which it is sold must determine the price at which the native pro- 
duct ia also sold. We are under a present necessity of procuring 
railroad bars from Wales, and must therefore pay for rails made in 
Pennsylvania, a price which is enhanced by the duty oa those im- 
ported. As the internal production approximates to the wants of 
the country, the price must fall ; and when the supply from our 
mines is adequate, those who import rails from abroad must do so 
at the expense of paying the duty themselves, without enhancing 
the price to the purchaser. Lead is now imported under an ad 
valorem duty of twenty per cent. When the duty was three centa 
a pound, the price upon the Mississippi was generally less than the 
dttty, and lower than it now is; it being then exported at as low a 
price as it is now imported. The effect of a duty in respect to price 
depends upon the question, whether it increases or diminishes com- 
petition. The reduction of a duty may so diminish domestic oom- 
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petition as to inoreasG p h mp t f d ty t fficiently 

high to stimulate dome t p d t t f II hlj tc d lo en- 

hance price, for it puts hdyp hp haa whia higher 
rate might extort it from th f j, p d I pp t of the 

general doctriae of this a d h p ] p rapl M M OuUoeh, 
commenting on the mod fit f T ff p p d by Mr. 

Meredith in his first Tr yKptgi h p follows : 

" Freedom of iniportatisn is, speaking generally, the best rule to follow; 
but there ore no absolute rules in politics, or, indeed, in most other things. 
The Americans formerly compelled us, by their retaliatory proceedings, to 
make, greatly against our will, though greatly for our advantage, important 
changes in our navigation lana. And are tjiey quite sure, since they will 
not follow our example, that we may not diverge a little from the conrsa 
on which we Lave entered, to profit by their esample t Suppose we laid ft 
disoriminating duty of Bj. or 43. a quarter on corn and flonr from America, 
to contioue as long as the proposed new duties (if po.Bsed) on cotton goods, 
iron, &o., imported into the Union are to continue, what could the Ameri- 
cans say against such a duty ? To be consistent, Mr. Meredith should 
write a report in its favour. And yet it would be far more severely felt la 
the States, tium the duties they propose to !aj on imports will be felt here. 
TAe AniiTicana lauil eomt to ut /or iron and cottons, and mme, l/itrefore, them- 
teliKt pay the dutka impoied on them. But me may auppiy ourselves with com 
tn fi/ty other places besides the Union ; and hmce the duty on it mould fall en- 
Hrely on the United Statei' groiesr and exporter, and not on the English 
consumer."* 

Mr. M'Culloch fuils to remark, that when our necessity for im- 
porting iron and cottons disappears, it will relieve us from the neces- 
sity of exporting corn and flour. It will then be a matter of supreme 
indifference to us, wliat duty England may impose upon breadstuffii 
which we do not send her. Her power to fix the prices at which 
we shall sell, aud at which wo shall buy, will then have gone. The 
producers of American corn and flour will exchange with the pro- 
ducers of iron and cotton, at prices fixed by themselves, and will 
thus have won freedom of trade. 

* Supplement to Commeruial Dictionary for 1650. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

GOVERNMENT. 



Thk widest form of association known among men, is the political. 
Fumiiies grow into tribes, tlie tribes combine into nations ; some- 
times, as in tbe ease of the United States, nations are confederated 
for so many purposes, that they are spoken of collectively as one 
nation, instead of thirty-ono. In all tbe forms, a body of agents, 
denominated in the aggregate the government, is charged by the 
society with certain duties, and necessarily entrusted with powers 
adequate to their performance. The general limitations of those 
powers are established in some instances by written constitutions, 
in others by prescription ; while there are still others, in which, 
while scarcely any limit is recognized in theory, to the powers of 
the government, their practical exercise is restricted within narrow 
bounds, and the individual members of society, though nominally the 
subjects of a despot, enjoy as much freedom, and exercise self- 
government in a greater degree, than the citizens of what have 
been called Republics. The Danes are in this situation, compared 
with the people of France under the Republican administration. 

It is only the Economical functions of government with which 
we are concerned. In considering them, we have a great advantage 
over the writers of the Old World. They cannot help regarding 
the government as something distinct from the people, npon whom 
and among whom it operates — as imposing regulations npoo the 
latter without consulting its will — as controlling aflkirs by an inhe- 
rent force. Even where representative institutions exist, as in Great 
Biilain, the elective franchise is restricted to a portion of the popu- 
lation, and its members are denominated " the governing classes." 
We, however, have before our eyes the working of things under a 
system, in which the uihoh people appoint the administrators of 
government, portioaiag out to them such powers as they deem expe- 
dient; restricting their exercise, or resuming them at will; holding 
the public servants to strict responsibility for their conduct, and 
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" Take two Tillages, placed on such olearings in the boaom of the forest, 
edoh haTing an ill-defined boundary in the nood that separates them ; each 
ejtending itg oircnlt woodward as population increases and preeses upon 
the land ; and each attempting to drive its Marli (the word ia used as indi- 
datiug the boundary, as well as the territorial district itself,) farther into 
the waste, as the arable land graduaUy encroachos upon this. On the first 
meeting of the herdsmen, one of three courses appears unavoidable; the 
eommonities must enter into a federal union ; one must attiick and subju- 
gate the other ; or the two must coalesce into one, on friendly and equal 

The reader cannot fail to be struck with the exact correspondence 
course of things here described, and that in the forma- 
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tion of our New England States. Plymouth, Boston, Salem, &o.,. 
were entirely independent towns, settled by the emigration of distinct 
coloniea, each exercising all the powers of self-goremment within 
its own limits, and subsequently coalescing into the Province of 
Ma.ssachusetls Bay, now the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. In 
like manner, Hartford, Windsor, and New Haven combined by 
voluntary compact to form the Province of Connecticut. In these 
union'! each of the former petty sovereignfies rclains the minage- 
n tefFdh pw se ern- 

m hwhDTq w uihmp=edThe 

p d d h ni m of 

d d m .ra d d If," 

dte aabe h fFdgh ecu- 

d g ai h ding 

g b B W b B red, 

hP bmdp — hd rom 

the other as India and Canada will be, when their connection with 
Great Britain shall have been severed. The citizens of any one 
were aliens in all the others, and each formed its own institutions 
according to its own wants and enlightenment. When the Consti- 
tution was formed, the States confederated for certain determinate 
purposes, and each retaining to itself the general attributes of sove- 
reignty, created a body of common agents in the Federal Govern- 
ment, to which they granted special and limited powers, carefully 
ted, with a jealous reservation, in terms, of all powers not 
1 by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States. 
The result is, that while the Federal Grovernment possesses no power 
for which there is not an express grant, the State governments pos- 
sess all power which is not expressly prohibited to them by the 

This course of things in the organization of government, and the 
distribution of its functions among difierent orders of agents, seems 
to us to correspond with what might be anticipaied in the natural 
development of society. In point of fact it has been a natural de- 
velopment. Constitutions, it has been said, are not made, they 
grow. The proposition contains most truth, when men have had 
most freedom to adapt their systems of government to their wanta; 
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and this has boea confeMedly enjoyed by the citizens of the TInifed 
States more than any other people. We have botfcr warrant, there- 
fore, for inferring what are the natural and appropriate functions of 
the public agents, from their example, than from any other, or from 
abstract speculations. 

Our practice gives the negative to the very restricted view which 
many writers are disposed to take, of the proper limits of govern- 
mental action. What is it that we call the State? aaks Mr Her 
hert Spencer.* He answers, "Men voluntarily assocuted for mu- 
tual protection ;" and argues that the State cannot exceed its ofEce 
of protector — cannot attempt a single supplementary service — with- 
out producing dissent; and, in proportion to the amount of dissent, 
losing protective power, and defeating the end for which it waa 
established. Government, says Bastiat, acts only by force; its 
action, he argues, is therefore Jcgitimate only when the employment 
of force is le^timale. By force, be evidently intends bayonets and 
the like — constables, staves, imprisonment of the person. His con- 
clusion is, that it can have no other rational duties than the defence 
of individual rights. The same doctrine is expressed by others, in 
the declaration that the true oSce of government is simply to re- 
press force and fraud. 

Perhaps the most general espression of the purpose of govern- 
ment is, that it is an agency to promote and facilitate the association 
of the individuals by whom it is instituted. Defence against foreign 
oggreasion ; the repression of force and fraud in the intercourse of ifa 
constituents; the establishment of uniform systems of weights and 
measures; the construction of roads, bridges, and canals; the de- 
fining of the rights of property, and the remedies for an injury to 
them ; the coinage of money ; the postage of letters — all these, and 
the other offices, in which most governments agree, are plainly sub- 
sidiary to the genera] purpose of promoting association. It would, 
we think, be impossible to find in the powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment, enumerated in the Constitution, or in the prohibitions to which 
the States subject themselves by that compact, a single one which, 
is not clearly referrible to that object. There are many which tran- 
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Kend the purpose of defence: and the administration of private 
justice between tlie citizens of the same State; the relations of its 
citizens to each other; the defining of what is the subject of pro- 
perty and what is not, and of the modes of its transmission — of 
crimes and their punishment ; almost everything that could grow 
out of domestic force or fraud, is left to the regulation of the States. 

We have here the example of a govemmcDt — the only govern- 
ment by which we are represented in foreign intercourse, and, con- 
sequently, the only branch of our governments of which foreigners 
take much note — which has scarcely any duty or power within tha 
sphere (o which the writers in question would confine government ; 
and all whose functions of any consequence whatever, are outside of 
that sphere. 

A particular examination of the Federal Conatitution would, wo 
thmk, show that the dominant idea in its formation was the same as 
that wlucb characterized the Anglo Sa\ou Mark lis object wit, to 
presern. the complete separation between the State", and their re 
Bpecti\e citizeTis in cejtaiii relaiion^ and thus to promote that inti- 
mate union betB-en thi- members of eieh indnidual State, which 
the similarity of their local chancter, ciruum stances, and wants 
naturally produce and which a connectun for the genen! purposes 
of legislation with peoples in many respeeli dissiaiilar, won d disturb 
At the same time it facilitates the association of the members of the 
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Against any embarrassments whiph the States might interpose, froro 
a supposed local interest, it has guarded by iaierdicting them from 
entering into any treaty, alliance, or confederation.' The Confederacy 
thus acts as a unit in its dealings with the rest of the world. The 
States preserve the equality of power in internal legislation hj equality 
of representation in one branch of Congress; and ia regard to 
arrangements with foreign powers, they have a double negative 
strength Treaties can only be made with the concurrence of two- 
thirds of the Senators present. The two Senators from Rhode 
Island, representing less than 150,000 people, hy their votes against 
a treaty, counterbal inee the four from New York and Pennsylvania, 
representing about 5,5(10,000 ; Delaware, with 92,000 inbahitants, 
counterbalances Ohio and Virginia, with near 3,500,000. It is a 
possible thing that, in a full Senate, a treaty may be rejected by the 
votes of Senators from States containing but one-twelfth of the in- 
habitants of the United States. Thus jealously have "the States 
guarded their isolation from all nations not combined with them in 
the Union. 

Our system, by combining the energy of local patriotism, and the 
freedom of local self-govern ment, with the strength derived from 
extended territory and population, seems to have solved the problem 
of expansion without weakness. "Variety in unity," it has been 
said, " is perfect' on " It cert inly is the law of all natural organic 
development; and t s min fes ed n o r system, not only in the 
whole but in all the f ae on" fron the Union down to the school 
districts, of whicb t ere are u ore than fen thousand in the single 
State of New \nrk each a 1 tie Republ c working out its purposes 
by universal sufiHg What speculat on on the natural offices of 
government can enlighten us like our own history? 

The object proposed by those writers who are desirous of restrict- 
ing the functions of government within the narrowest limits, is to 
secure the largest freedom in producljon and trade for the individual 
members of society. Contining ourselves solely to Economical con- 
siderations, this object is desirable, not as aa end, but as the instru- 
ment and means of the largest aggregate production. It is because 
freedom is a necessary condition of the greatest efficiency in industry, 
that Economists are solicitous that it should be everywhere estab- 
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liahed and maintained. It is obvious, however, that the thing to b« 
Bought is the greatest aggregate of freedom. This may well be eon- 
sistent with some degree of restraint upon individuals. Every 
organization implies tliis. Every combination involves the subordi- 
nation of the separate powers of its members to a common purpose, 
for the sake of att-aiuing greater power. The savage rights his own 
wrongs by the strong hand. As he becomes civilized, he resigns 
hia freedom to do this, for the sake of obtaining redress more cheaply 
and effectually through the combined action of his tribe or nation ; 
and it then becomes necessary to establish general regulations, 
according to which the whole force of the community is brought to 
bear upon the aggressor. Every man who enters iniu a commercial 
partnership subordinates his individual will, in regard to the mode 
of conducting its business, to that of the majority of his associates. 
The rule sometimes restricts one, sometimes another; but it mani- 
festly secures a greater a^regate of free action to the partners, than 
if the majority were li ble at any tine to be th t d b th h' 
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it when they cboose. Education is Dot the monopoly of a, cIb^ oi 
a party. The laws of Nature tend to itu diffusion, and our institu- 
tions co-operate with them. We have no reason, therefore, to fear 
that if we are right the people will not fiud it out; and grtat reason 
to distrust our judgment, if the people do not concur iu it. 

The progress of society in population aud wealth naturally tends 
to dimiuiah the proportion of its members who are occupied in (he 
duties of government; or, what cornea to the same thing, the labour 
that It IS necessary to devote A people, thinly scattered o^er a 
large territor/, requires a large portion ot the time of its males to 
bo spent under arms Its feebleness invites aggression, and aggrea 
Bion promotes reprisals as well as defence A vast deal of military 
eervice is thcrefire imposed in the first stages of society upon its 
members ' War, said Napoleon, "la the fioienoe of birbanans " 
Everj man is a soldier, and alternates between the camp and the 
firm He is an enormously expensive scldier, as all esperitnco with 
mihtia troops has shown , and the intermitting service which m ikcs 
a poor soldier, spoils tbe man wbo might have bees a goid agricul' 
tunst or mechanic Bobberies, and other simikr causes of inttinal 
insecurity, abound m invcrae propordun to the densitj of population 
To guard against tbeir commission and to detect and punish the 
offenders requires a greifer sfiare of the labour which a sparse 
community has at command, than irhen it h is become den<ie 
Labour is most «ni.rodueti\e at that stage of social progress when 
the burden ff defence is greatest, and goiernmenis are relativdy 
most strong, employ jroportioaately most men as soldiers, constables, 
judges, &c., when their constituents are least numerous, when their 
accumulated capital is smallest, and the labour devoted to its in- 
crease ia least effective. Taxes paid in money or personal service 
are then more onerous, than when, at an advanced stage of progress, 
tbe absolute amount collected is vastly greater. The occasions for 
governmental interference, and tbe need of govemmentul agencies, 
diminish as the power of private association grows with the increase 
of numbers, and tbe curtailing of the distances which separate men 
from each other. It is the same with the purely industrial opera- 
tions of the State. It is on!y thirty-five years since the construc- 
tioQ of the Erie Canal was deemed an enterprise of such magnitude 
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ts to strain the powers of the Slate of New York. The idea of its 
being made by a private corporation would then ha¥e been regarded 
as visionary ta the last degree. Since that time a single corporation 
has constructed a railroad within the State, of more than double the 
cost of the Erie Canal, Nobody doubts the wisdom of the oon- 
etructioa of the canal hy the State at that time ; while no one would 
now regard it as a sufficient reason for the State's undertaking an 
industrial enterprise, that its cost would be ten times as great. 

There are palpable objections to States assuming any industrial 
employment, when individuals can be found with adeqaate means. 
The vigilance of individual supervision, and tbe keenness of private 
interest, secure an economy, which is never obtained where the loss 
caused by neglect is not borne in ita entire weight by the guilty 
party, but is divided among a multitude. This is so well known as 
to dispense with the necessity of enlarging upon it. If the State 
could secure the same profit as one of its citizens, or an association 
of them, it is difficult to perceive any reason why the community 
should forego an advantage, in which all its members would share. 
But unless it can render a specified service at the same or a less cost 
than individuals, it is plain that it imposes a tas upon those with 
whom it deals, which is unjust because it is partial, or must make 
up the loss by a taz on the whole for their exemption, which ia 
equally unjust. 

When it is said that no objection can be perceived to operations 
by government for pecuniary profit, except the genera! inability of 
government to work with the same economy as individuals, it is on 
the supposition of the free consent of the people, who can determine 
the questions of espedieney relating to a particular case, or inhibit 
the government by permanent restrictions from undertaking such 
classes of industrial enterprises, as they deem it wise to reserve for 
private action. If government, in pursuance of what we deem ita 
most genera! purpose, facilitates and encourages association among 
indiuduals, it thereby cstends the power of private competition with 
the Slate, and diminishes the tempiations for it to attempt any ope- 
ration for pecuniary profit. When the people of the State of New 
York revised the Constitution in 1846, they deprived the govern- 
ment of the power to retire from the only business relations which 
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tLe State sustains towards the public, by providing tbat " the L* 
gialature sball not sell, lease, or otberwise dispose of any of the 
canals of the State, but (hey shall remain the property of the State, 
and under its management fur ever" ; and that " the Ijcgislature shall 
never sell or dispose of the salt springs belon^ng to this State." 
They, at the same time, made the enlargement of (he Erie Canal, 
and the completion of certain others, obligatory. The security 
which they took against future industrial enterprises on the part of 
the State, consists in provisions prohibiting the credit of the State 
being loaned to, or in aid of any individual, assooialina or corpora- 
tion; and prohibiting the Slai«'a contracting debts to exceed 
81,000,000, excppt to repel invasion, suppress insurrection, or de- 
fend the State in war, '■ unless such debt shall he authorized by a 
law for some single work or object, to be specified therein ; and such 
law shall provide for the collection of a direct annual tas, sufficient 
to pay the interest of the debt as it falls due, and redeem the prin- 
(apai wiiliiij eighteen years"; which law is inoperative until it shall 
have been submitted to the people, and ratified by a majority of those 
voting upon it. These provisions have been substantially copied 
by several States which have revised their fundamental law since 
the year 1346. 

The same constitution deprived the government of a power, 
which it had formerly possessed, of impeding private association. 
In order that numerous persons should be willing to unite and con- 
tribute their capita! to be employed for a common purpose, it is ne- 
cessary tbat they should be at liberty to contract with each other, 
and those with whom they may have dealings, upon such conditions 
as thoy deem proper. If a thousand persons combine to build a 
railway or a faptorj, they must entrust the management of their 
property to a few agents. The stake whic-h each has in the skill 
and fidelity of those agents is proportionate to the amount he con- 
tributes. It would be the mo=t natural arrangement in the world, 
that the partners should agree that their power, in regard to the 
selection of those agents, should be proportioned to their several 
risks, and that they should divide the profits resulting from their 
operations, or contiibute to the loss in the same propoitions. To 
Buch an arrangement, as between themselves, the law has preseuteiJ 
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no obstacle. Suppose, howeTer, tliat one of tliem has embarked in 
the undertaking, not only the whole of his own properfy, but capital 
which he has borrowed for the purpose from a third person, who 
chooses not to invest bis means for the sake of a contingent profit, 
but is willing to entrust them to the probity and judgment of his 
friend for a stipulated interest. Others may contribute but a small 
portion of their capital, preferring to buy State stocks with the re- 
mainder, or to employ it under their personal supervision in agricul- 
ture or commerce. Upon the arrangement above stated being pro- 
posed, the exceptional individual might well say to bis associates, 
" Gentlemen, I embark in this business with the hope and expecta- 
tion of profit — so do you all. You have, nevertheless, Tery properly 
mode a provision in the case of loss, which is undoubtedly equitable. 
I think it fair, however, to inform you that the provision, BO far aa 
I am concerned, will prove entirely nugatory in case we sustain a 
loss of capital. You have the whole of my property already, and more, 
too. I shall have no means of contributing to make up a loss. If 
I should obfain the means by my future earnings, I should feel 
bound to repay the borrowed capital entrusted to me, the owner of 
which gains no profit by our success, as you will, and, therefore, in 
justice, should suffer less by our failure. I propose to promise only 
what I can perform. When the capital I contribute is gone, I in- 
tend to be under no liability to make it good." If the others accede 
to his views, still the law makes no objection to the contract between 



They were prevented, however, by the common law 
of partnership, from making the same arrangement with the public. 
The law held each partner liable for the entire debts which the 
copartnership might contract. After the entire capital had been 
exhausted, any creditor might resort to the individual property ef 
any one of the partners for satisfaction, leaving him to obtain from 
the others what he could. Another difficulty in regard to partnership 
was, that a member desirous of withdrawing his capital, or selling 
it to another person, who might be willing to lake his place and 
continue the business, could not do so without the consent of all the 
partners; and if he obtained it, he still remained liable to creditors 
(or all debts previously contracted. 

The only mode of association in whicli the difficulties above enu- 
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merated, and some otters of minor importance, could be avoided 
wa3 that of a corporation. This is a species of partnership in which 
the shares are assignable, and in which the liability of the members 
extends only to the loss of the capital they invest. It was for 
these reasons, among others, much the most secure and convenient 
method in which a large number of small capitals could be combined. 
Those who traded with it, did so with a fill! knowledge of the terms 
on which they contracted, and ordinarily with more ability toascertaia 
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been in force in New York. A general act, authorizmg the lorma. 
tioD of corporations for certain prescribed manulaotunng purposes, 
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is also of old date. The recent extension of the principle, however, 
b mainly due to the success of the experiment in divesting the trade 
of banking of the character of a special privilege, a few years before. 
There was some opposition to both measures on the part of men 
troubled with apprehensions, that those who dealt with corporations 
would not be able to judge which of them were worthy of credit, 
and to what extent, and that individuals would be tempted to com- 
bine, upon wild expectations of profit, that would have failed to de- 
ceive them, but for i certam charm connected with the name and 
attributes of a corporation These fears have proved visionary. Now 
that corporations ha' e ei,ised to possess the recommendation of a 
special legislative sanction, people are neither as anxions to take 
stock in them, nor as ready to trust them, as when tbey partook of 
the character of a monopoly, and bore the stamp of State approbation. 

The Cjnstitution of 184b abolished all offices f^r the weighing, 
gauging measuring culling tr m=pec( ng any merchindisi proiuee, 
manuficture or commodity whatever and prohibited the future 
creation of any such office with the exception of offices treitod f>r 
the purpose of protecting the publii, health and ol supplying the 
people with correct standards of weights and raetsures, and protect- 
ing the interests of the Stite in its property and revenue, tolls and 
purchases The object of thia provision wt mainly to restrict the 
patronage of the gnemment and (o leave in>ipections to be made, 
and the igents for that purpose to be selected, by the voluntary 
arrangements of ind iiduils 

We ha\e confined ourselves to the cjurse of things in the single 
Republic of New York, as well because it is the most populous in 
the Confederacy, and exerts a great inSuence by its example, as be- 
cause the recent revision of its fundamental law exhibits the inter- 
vention of the people in their highest act of sovereignty, to impose 
such restriefions upon their governmental agents as they deemed 
expedient. Enough has been shown to prove the natural tendency 
to confine government to its njt-essary functions, or to those which 
could not he discharged with the same efficacy by minor associations. 
When the natural laws are permitted to operate, which increase the 
numbers, the wealth, and the equality in condition of the commu- 
nity, all classes will obtain political power, and will not employ 6'tata 
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officials to do what tliey can do better themselves. Where mien 
resist those laws, it re<|uires something more convincing than iGctures 
on Political Economy, to induce them to abdicate any power they 
have exercised. 

In one thing all gOTomments agree. All retjnire taxes in some 
shape or another. Although no tax-gatherer should go his rounds, 
and the remuneration of the government agents should be paid by 
revenue derived from a public domain, or from the profits of a busi- 
ness carried on by the State, yet, as it can hold property and get 
gains only in trust for the community, withholding, is equivalent to 
paying over with one hand and taking back witli the other. Id 
regard to the methods in which the necessary means for the support 
of governaient should be collected, there are two principles, in re- 
spect to which there would seem to be no room for dispute. Tha 
only difficulty arises in the details of their practical application. 

As government renders services to each and every one of its con- 
stituents — at all events, does so ia proportion as its actual adminis- 
tration corresponds with its objects and profession — every one ought 
to contribute to the espense of its maintenance in the ratio that ha 
receives advantage. It gives him security for his person and his 
property. So far as his property is concerned, it is apparent that 
his contribution should be estimated aa it would be by a private in- 
auraace company, by the amount at stake. If he purehasea insu- 
rance at any less rate, it can only be because some one else is made 
to pay more than his fair pi-oportion, and to take from his property 
for the purpose of adding to that of another. This is manifest 
robbery, and the government which fails to prevent it fails in the 
chief purpose of its institution. Every poll-tax is liable to this 
objection, whether paid in money or by personal service. That a 
labourer, whose exertions are required for the support of his family, 
should be compelled to expend a day in militia duty, or pay the 
same commutation as the man with a large revenue, is palpably un- 
equal and unjust. 

The value of protection to the person is incapable of estimation. 
If left to different individuals to declare at what price they would 
purchase indemnity from injury to life or limb, the rich would be 
more apt to pay in a proportion exceeding their property, as com. 
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pared with the poor, than bebw it The greatest number of the 
affeiicea attended with \iolcnee to the pLrson, have their orijjia m 
designi upon jropcrlj, or arise from cnutroverhies relating ti pro- 
perty These rea&ons esLUse any attempt to regard the Tilue of 
peiaonal security a'i thi, baais for tasitton If it be a consequence, 
thjt those who are destitute escape contributing to espenses of which 
they share the benefit, there is the cuuntervailmg adiantagi*, that it 
tends to facilitate the acquisition of property by them, and to 
diramj'ih that inequdlitj ct condition which luipcJeg the association 
of [roducera 

Ihe innciple cf equably demimls that all taxes tor the sake of 
revenue should be imposed ditectlj, because such i^ the onlj mode 
in which the coutribulion of eich mlividual can he adjusted in pro- 
portion lo his means Everj tx\ upon consumption invoUes the 
difficulty, that men's personal wmts and indulgences lary gro illy 
le=s than their capital or income The I ibourer, if he does iif ten 
Bume quite as much bread and meit, tei, coffee, sugar, cotton and 
wool, A,o , as the millionaire, devotes tD their purchase a large pur 
tiun of his income, while the capitalist furnishes himself with the 
somewhat larger quantity of such crmmodities that he may consume, 
by the expenditure of a small porlua of his mcime Whatever 
articles may be selected, and however the per centage of taxition 
may be graduated, it is a problem of insuperable difSculty to equalize 
the contributions of different classes of consumers, or even to make 
any tolerable approach to equality. 

From the preceding considerations, it is apparent that all indirect 
taxes imposed by way of duty or esoise, require justification from 
their contributing to some other object than that of fairly distribut- 
ing the expenses of government among its constituents. Upon that 
gr d h The necessity for revenue is no 

p gy se IT it. There is another principle 

mm m ation. It is that taxes should 

b d m mote the general purposes for 

wh b g m d ninish the evils it is designed 

to d h d ssity for future taxation. II, 

mp d g should be ascertained to have 

i the expenses necea 
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sary for i(s detection and punishment, it can hardly be doubted thj* 
it would be just and espedient to impose such faxes upon books and 
newspapers as should be adequate to discourage (heir use, and pro- 
duce sufficient revenue to Jefray the expendituie resnlfing from the 
crime caused by those which continue to be read in spite of the tas. 
A supposition is here purposely made that is the direct reverse of 
the fact, because it illustrates the principle without involving any 
question as to its application in the particular case. Government ia 
an association for all the purposes that its constituents may from 
time to time agree upon and specify. The repression of crime is, 
indeed, among the most permanent and universal. But, if it be 
proper to impose taxes by way of fine and penalty, to promote one 
purpoM, it must be for every other. It comes but to this, that the 
members of the association have agreed to contribule equally for 
common objects, and, also, that any one of them who pursues a 
course of action calculated to defeat any of those objects, shall thereby 
become liable to make a special additional contribution. 

The true defence of protective duties must be put on the ground 
here indicated. A community judging that it is cheaper to comiine 
its food and raw materials at home, than to procure the labour of 
conversion to be done abroad, and desirous of increasing its aggre- 
gate production by the change, determines to invest a portion of its 
means in educating its labourers in (he process. This it does by 
submitting to a temporary sacrifice, real or apparent, in the payment 
of a higher price for the domestic fabric than for an imported one 
of the same kind and quality, a sacrifice which, bccommg less and 
less as the education of the labourers advances, finally disappears. 
la other words, it agrees to give a preference to the domestic over 
the foreign manufacture, notwithstanding the difference of price. 
If all the members of the association would adliere to the agree- 
ment, there would be no necessity for a duty. The individual interest 
of any one, however, tempts him to save bis pennies and continue to 
buy at a cheap price from the importer, while his fellows pay for 



educating the labourers, 

.1 share whi 
One is to levy contributi 



the gain from whose skill and efficiency h' 

ined. To prevent this there are two methods. 

equally upon the wbole community, for 



the purpose of paying a bounty to the domestic produc 
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Direction to this is, that it is taxing the entire community for the 
benefit of the consumers of that commodity, upon which the bounty 
is paid. Another is, that the foreign producers, by submitting to a 
teduotion of price, can defeat the purpose of the bounty, while its 
burden to the community which pays it is unalleviated ; the consumers 
alone benefiting by the reduction. On the other hand, the imposi- 
tion of a fised duty, enhancing the price of the foreign commodity, 
throws the tax upon the consumers who are to be benefited by any 
future reduction. As the cost of domestic production decreases, tho 
foreign produceris made to pay a part ofthe duty, and tins contribute 
to the revenue of the country, a d th I' f f ts t Up 

him it operates as a penalty, inc h p p te d 

commodity falls with the increas k dm p d 

the iniprovenient of machinery d h m 

until it ceases to be a fax upon h m 

Mr. J. S. Mill enters into a g m w h w 

Lot permit us to follow him, to a h mp ta 

of any commodity, which could ss be p od ced 

at home, and duties not suScien h g te d £f 

rence of expense between the production of the article at home and 
ita importation," are paid in part by foreigners. "A country," he 
observes, 

" Cannot te eipeoted to renouune the power of taxing foreigners, nnlesa 
foreigners will, in relurc, practise towards itself tlie sauie forbearance. 
The onlj mode in which a eonntrj c.in save itself from being a loser by the 

corresponding revenue duties on theirs. Only it must take care that those 
be not 80 high aa to eiceed all that remains of the advantage of the trade, 
B,nd put an end to importation altogether, causing the article to be either 
produced at home, or imported from another and a dearer market."^ 
FolUkal Ecvnomv, vol. 2, page 413. 

It IS suffieientlj phm, thdt if the citizens of a country are driven 
to the domestic produUion of an article, which could be permanently 
obtamed m return for less labour by importation from abroad, and 
the revenue ceases in consci^uence, there is a double loss; first, of 
the difference m cost of the dcraestic and the imported articles; 
second, of the re\ enue — or, rather, that portion, if any, which would 
ha\c been drawn from foreigners — which, aa we must suppose it 
necessary, must lie obtained by some other mode of taxation. An 
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argument maj bi, drawD, frum tins consideration, agaiust dutits fol 
Tf-venue, witU a "idp Tiew to " inr ident'il protection " If protection 
IS ^n object at all, it Ibould be llie main one and revenue the tern 
poriij incident, as being obtjiULd in a nude winch is juatifiablo 
only as 1 means to reach another i.nJ If thtre la mj v ih 1 reason 
for guing ally degree of protection, it mu=t be for tlie ] uipoie of 
ebeapeniag prrdutti n, not for the puipose of eniUing a fj\turcd 
class of picducers to continue a bnsine-s whn-h would otherwiao 
be unpri fifablt., by making up their losses nut of the pocketa 
of consumers — the cnutributi ms of the litter, if the duty la 
only sufficient to aubstitutjj the consumption of a domestic cora- 
Iiiodit_, for an impoited one, without inereasing conaumptun by 
ebeipening its dtiuti c<->t being just so much uiihhdd from 
the treasuij tf iheir goiornment If tin, cffut of the duty be t j 
ehi.apen producfnn, that la sufEcient justification, and it needs no 
bolst^nng by a \\is. of the nece^'^itj for revenue In that ca''o 
it tends to defeat the purpo^ of revenue, except so far as it is de- 
rived from the foreign prjducers Then, is no good reason why 
the^ shfuld pirticipate m the advantages of assocutioa with a com 
munitj — as ihey do by every act of tiadc — without contributing 
towards dcfrajiDg the csipeuses bj which that community obtama 
the advantages of association and tride between its own n embers 
That they tnd some adiatitage frum it they teslity by seeking our 
market; and, in every ease where the duty ia a protective one, they, 
by BO doing, interpose to substitute exchange with themselves for 
that exchange and association between its own citizens, which it !s 
the leading purpose of governments to promote. 

Under our system, the imposition of duties upon exports fiom 
tiny of the States is prohibited to the Federal Government; and 
the States have resigned the power to lay " any imposts or duties on 
imports or exports, except what may be absolutely necessary for 
executing their inspection laws," without the consent of Congi-ess. 
We need not, therefore, consider the operation of export duties, 
which are practically abrogated in our confederacy. The nations 
which resort to this method of raising a revenue, artificially enhance 
the cost of their products to foreign nations, and, by limiting the 
market for them, increase the cost of their production at home ; or, 
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what comes to the same thing, prevent the economy which migfet ba 
obtained by an exlecsinn of the market. la regard to internal, or 
excise duties, the principle upon which they may in some cases ha 
defended, and the general objection to them, in common with all 
modes of indirect taxation, baye been indicated, without any discus- 
sion of the details in regard lo (he objects to be selected for taxa- 
tJon, or the manner and time of levying, with a view to economy in 
collection on the part of the government, and consequent diminution 
of burthen on the part of the tax-payers. Regarding direct taxa- 
tion as the only legitimate source of revenue for the sate of revenue, 
we are indisposed to detain th d b f rth m' t' 

of exceptional methods of obt g 
proportion to their tendency to m h 

be applied, and the revenue w 
all the other forms of its ao 
degree to which it becomes un ss — 
knowledge and the power whic m 

substituting self-government, 

law, for subjection to earthly 

law, the promise to all the children of men is, 

fa BHALL KNOW THE T&TJTH, AND THE TBUTB SHALL HAKE YOU TKEI. 



THE END. 
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